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BOOK  EARLY  in  the  month  of  August  (1800)  lord 

-\  A  A  I  V  • 

*^v~»^  Minto,  ambassador  of  Great  Britain  at  Vienna, 

1  SOT) 

in  a  note  to  baron  Thugut,  after  expressing  the 

Negotia- 
tion for  an  satisfaction  felt  by  the  king  his  master  at   thr- 

armistice 

between    conduct  of  his  imperial  majesty,    declared  the 

Great  Bri-  *'•*•',»•* 

tain  and  entire  concurrence  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in 
the  negotiations  which  may  take  place  for  a  ge- 
neral pacification,  and  his  readiness  to  send 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  for  peace,  in  concert 
with  those  of  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty,  as 
soon  as  the  intentions  of  the  Trench  government 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  his  Britannic  ma- 
jasty  shall  be  known  to  him. 
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Baron  Thugut,  in  a  dispatch  dated  August  the  BOOK 
llth,  to  M.  Talleyrand,  informed  that  minister, ^>^^it 
that  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  ally  of  his    180°- 
imperial  majesty,  was  ready  on  his  part  to  con- 
cur in  the  negotiations  for  re-establishing  general 
tranquillity,    after  which,  suffering  Europe  has 
long  sighed  in  vain;  and  it  only  remains  there- 
fore, he  says,  to  agree  upon  the  place  at  which 
the  plenipotentiaries  shall  meet — proposing  the 
city  of  Luneville. 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  M. 
Otto,  commissary  of  the  French  republic  (re- 
sident in  England),  a  man  of  great  discretion 
and  address,  transmitted  by  order  of  his  govern- 
ment a  note  to  lord  Grenville,  dated  August  24, 
demanding  further  explanations  respecting  the 
proposition  communicated  by  the  court  of  London 
to  that  of  Vienna ;  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  impossibility  that,  at  the  moment  when  Aus- 
tria and  England  take  a  common  share  in  the 
negotiations,  France  should  find  herself  under  a 
suspension  of  arms  with  Austria,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  hostilities  with  England.  He  pro- 
poses, on  the  part  of  the  first  consul,  a  gene- 
ral armistice  between  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  France  and  England,  analogous  to  those 
which  have  taken  place  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many; and  declares  that  he  had  received  from 
his  government  the  powers  necessary  for  nego- 

B  2 
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BOOK  tiating    and    concluding    this    general    armi- 

xxxiv.     . 

v>-^v^^stice. 

Instead  of  admitting,  in  this  critical  conjunc- 
ture, M.  Otto  to  an  immediate  personal  conference 
with  the  English  secretary,  which  would  have  so 
much  facilitated  the  explanations  required,  a 
captain  George,  commissary  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  therefore  a  gentleman  personally 
known  to  M.  Otto,  was  directed  to  confer  with 
him,  agreeably  to  a  minute  of  instructions  with 
which  he  was  furnished.  With  regard  to  the 
naval  armistice,  captain  George  was  directed 
to  say,  "  that  an  armistice,  as  applying  to  naval 
operations,  has  at  no  period  ever  been  agreed  on 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  during  the 
course  of  their  negotiations  for  peace,  or  until 
the  preliminaries  have  been  actually  signed  -t 
that  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  step 
necessary  to  negotiation ;  and  that,  from  the  dis- 
putes to  which  its  execution  must  unavoidably  be 
expected  to  give  rise,  it  might  more  probably 
tend  to  obstruct  than  to  facilitate  the  success  of 
those  endeavours  which  the  two  parties  might 
employ  for  the  restoration  of  peace ;  that  the 
circumstances  of  a  naval  war  are  obviously  not 
such  as  to  admit  of  such  equal  arrangements  as 
are  easily  established  with  regard  to  military 
operations,  when  suspended  by  such  an  agree- 
ment ;  that  it  appears,  therefore,  at  all 
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PREMATURE  to  enter  even  into  the  DISCUSSION  B  o  o  K 

xxxiv. 
of  the  question  ! 

Captain  George  was  in  return  informed  by  M. 
Otto  (August  28),  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  continuation  of  the  German 
armistice  would  depend  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  English  armistice,  the  advantages  of  the 
latter  being  considered  by  France  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  very  obvious  disadvantages  of  the 
German  one.  M.  Otto  further  declared  himself 
instructed  to  require  an  answer  to  the  proposal 
for  a  general  armistice,  before  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber; which  made  him  conclude  that  hostilities 
might  again  commence  about  that  time,  should 
the  proposed  armistice  be  positively  refused  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty.  From  this  declaration, 
the  great  importance  attached  to  the  naval  ar- 
mistice, by  the  government  of  France,  plainly 
appeared.  It  was  made  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  prolonging  the  German  armistice,  and  of 
admitting  England  to  a  joint  negotiation  with 
Austria.  It  remained  with  the  English  court  to 
determine,  whether  it  was  least  disadvantageous 
to  her  interests  to  admit  the  claim  of  France,  or, 
rejecting  it,  to  withdraw  her  own  to  the  joint 
negotiation.  To  endeavour,  by  arguing  the  casey- 
to  obtain  the  advantage,  and  to  avoid  the  dis- 
advantage, was  the  policy  best  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  secretary  j  though  it  was 
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BOOK  certain  that  nothing  but  ill  humour  and  loss  of 
v^v^J  time  could  result  from  such  an  altercation. 
1800.  On  the  29th  an  official  note  was  addressed  by 
lord  Grenville  to  M.  Otto,  similar  to  the  in- 
structions of  captain  George ;  to  which  M.  Otto 
replied  on  the  following  day,  "  that  he  was  di- 
rected to  submit  to  the  British  government  the 
projet  for  a  maritime  truce ;  but  the  ministers  of 
his  majesty  having  judged  that  it  would  be  PRE- 
MATURE to,  enter  even  into  the  DISCUSSION  of 
thi.s  object,  it  is  his  duty  to  respect  the  motives, 
which  appear  to  them  to  militate  against  such  a 
negotiation." 

The  3d  of  September  having  passed  over,  M. 
Otto  transmitted  another  note  to  lord  Grenville, 
in  which  he  stated,  by  express  order  from  his 
government,  "  that  preliminaries  of  peace  had 
been  concluded  and  signed  between  his  imperial 
majesty  and  the  French  republic;  and  that  the 
intervention  of  lord  Minto,  who  demanded  that 
England  should  be  admitted  to  take  part  in  the 
negotiations,  prevented  their  ratification  by  his 
imperial  majesty.  That  the  suspension  of  arms, 
which  had  taken  place  solely  in  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the  re- 
public, ought  to  cease,  and  will  in  fact  cease,  on 
the  24th  Fructidor  (llth  Sept),  since  France 
had  sacrificed  to  that  hope  alone,  the  immense 
advantages  which  victory  had  secured  to  her;  that, 
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in  liner   the  intervention  of  England  rendered  BOOK 
the  question  of  peace  so  complicated,    that  itv^^-^J/ 
was  impossible  for  the  French  government    to    1800< 
prolong  further  the  armistice  upon  the  continent, 
unless  his  Britannic  majesty  will  consent  to  ren- 
der   it  common  to   the   three   powers."      And 
M.  Otto  further  informs  lord  Grenville,  that  the 
besieged  or  blockaded   places  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  assimilate  to  those  of  Germany,  are 
Malta,  and  the  maritime  towns  of  Egypt. 

The  business  became  now  very  serious  and 
pressing.  The  English  court  had  surely,  since 
the  receipt  of  M.  Otto's  first  note,  sufficient 
time  to  consider  upon  what  terms  a  naval  armi- 
stice should  be  granted,  if  it  were  expedient  to 
grant  one  at  all.  Yet  lord  Grenville  appeared  as 
much  as  ever  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  and,  still 
avoiding  a  personal  interview  with  M.  Otto, 
whose  good  sense  might  have  proved  essentially 
useful  at  this  juncture,  he  wrote  on  the  same  day  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Nepean,  secretary  to  the  admiralty, 
importing, "  that  the  French  government  having,  as 
it  appeared,  determined  to  make  the  continuance 
of  the  armistice  between  Austria  and  France,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
dependent  on  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice 
with  this  country,  it  was  judged  proper  that  he 
should  see  M.  Otto,  and  inquire  of  him  whether 
he  was  furnished  with  a  projet  of  a  treaty 
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BOOK  of  naval  truce,    and  what  were  the  conditions 

\XXIV. 

s^-v-Oof  it."  This  was  a  strangely  circuitous  mode 
1800.  of  asking  a  question — a  question,  indeed,  wholly 
superfluous,  as  M.  Otto  had  in  his  official  note 
to  lord  Grenville,  of  the  30th  of  August,  plainly 
intimated  that  he  was  in  possession  of  such  a 
projet.  And  he  now  avowed  to  Mr.  Nepean, 
that  he  was  deterred  from  presenting  it  by  his 
lordship's  declaration  "  that  it  was  altogether 
premature  to  enter  into  the  DISCUSSION  of  the 
question !  " 

The  projet  consisted  of  seven  articles,  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: — 1.  Suspension  of  hostilities. 
— 2.  Free  navigation. — 3.  Vessels  captured  after 
a  fixed  period,  to  be  restored. — 4.  Malta,  Alex- 
andria, and  Belleisle  to  be  assimilated  to  Ulm, 
Philipsburg,  and  Ingoldstadt ;  and  all  neutral  or . 
French  vessels  to  enter  with  provisions  freely. — 
5.  The  British  squadrons  which  blockade  Brest, 
Cadiz,  Toulon,  and  Flushing,  to  withdraw  from 
the  coasts.— 6.  Armistice  to  be  regularly  noti- 
fied.— 7-  Spain  and  Holland  to  be  included. 

On  the  7th  of  September  lord  Grenville  re- 
turqed  an  answer  to  this  note,  which  indicated 
extreme  ill  humour  j  and,  indeed,  the  alterna- 
tive to  which  the  English  court  was  reduced, 
must  have  been  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one  : 
but  ill  humour  ought  never  to  display  itself  in 
the  conduct  of  a  negotiator,  because  it  can 
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never   forward    the  object  of  the  negotiation.  ^£xr? 
When  an  option  is  offered  bv  an  enemy,  it  may  v 
be  either  accepted  or  refused.    In  neither  case  can 
it  be  right  to  have  recourse  to  reproach  and  in- 
vective, which  can  only  tend  in  the  first  of  these: 
alternatives  to  prevent  the  return  of  friendship, 
and  in  the  latter  to  inflame  the  motives  of  en- 
mity.    "  The  spirit  of  the    note   last  received 
from  M.  Otto,"   lord  Grenville  tells   that  able 
and  candid  negotiator,  "  is  unhappily  but  little 
consonant  with  those  appearances  of  a  concilia- 
tory disposition,  which  had  before  been  mani- 
fested.     If,"    says  his   lordship,   "it  be   really 
practicable,   in  the  present  moment,   to  restore 
permanent  tranquillity  to   Europe,  this    object 
must  be  effected  by  very  different  means  than 
those  of  such  a  controversy  as  that  paper  is  cal- 
culated to  excite."     The  English  minister  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  in  a  very  tedious  and  formal  man- 
ner, the  abstract  principle  on  which  an  armistice 
ought  to  be  founded,  and  employs  much  super- 
fluous pains  to  expose  the  inequality  of  the  con- 
ditions proposed  by  France,  and  their  incongru- 
ity with  the  abstract  principle  laid  down  by  him. 
"  To  a  proposal,"  says  this  lofty  statesman,  "  so 
manifestly    repugnant  to  justice  and    equality, 
and  so  injurious  not  only   to  his  majesty's  in- 
terests, but  also  to  tho§e  of  his  allies,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  any  motive  should  induce  the 
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BOOK  king  to  accede."    lie  then  informs  M.  Otto  that 
vl^y-^hc  has   transmitted    to   him    a    counter-projet, 
1800.    «  containing    regulations    more    nearly  corre- 
sponding with  that  principle  of  equality  on  which 
alone  his  majesty  can  consent  to  treat.     Even 
those    articles  are,   in  many   important  points, 
very  short  of  what  his  majesty  might  justly  de- 
mand from  a  reference  to  the  general  principle 
above  stated." 

The  chief,  and  indeed  only  essential  points  of 
difference  between  the  projet  and  the  counter-pro- 
jet,  consist  in  the  more  rigid  restrictions  proposed, 
and  no  doubt  very  properly,  by  the  English 
government,  respecting  Malta  and  the  ports  of 
Egypt,  and  insisting  "  that  nothing  shall  be  ad- 
mitted by  sea  which  can  give  additional  means 
of  defence,  and  provisions  only  for  fourteen  days 
in  proportion  to  the  consumption.  And  iri  re- 
gard to  the  ports  of  France,  that  none  of  the 
ships  of  war  shall,  during  the  armistice,  be  re- 
moved to  any  other  station." 

The  letter  and  counter-projet  of  lord  Gren- 
viJle  having  been  transmitted  by  M.  Otto  to 
Paris,  be  was  authorised,  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  return  an  answer  to  the  same;  in 
which  he  informs  the  English  minister,  that  the 
papers  in  question  having  been  laid  before  the 
first  consul,  he  has  observed  that  the  armistice 
proposed  by  England  did  not  offer  any  advan- 
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tage  to  the  French  republic,  and  consequently  BOOK 

v  VY1XT 

could  not  compensate  for  the  serious   inconve-  ^^^-^ 
niences  which  would  result  to  it,  from  the  con-    180°* 
tinuance  of  the  continental  armistice.     Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  count er-projet  could  be  ad- 
mitted only  as  the  basis  of  a  particular  arrange- 
ment between  France  and  England.      But  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  maritime  truce  being  in- 
tended-to  serve  as  a  compensation  to  the  French 
republic,  for  the  continental  truce,  the  former 
ought  to  afford  to  it  advantages  equal  to  the  in- 
conveniences which  it  experiences  from  the  latter. 
M.  Otto,  therefore,   stated  that   he   had   re- 
ceived directions  to  make  two  proposals,  of  which 
his  Britannic  majesty  might  choose  that  which 
should  appear   to    him  most    consonant  to  the 
interest  of  his  dominions,  or  to  his  continental 
relations.     The  .first  was,  "  that  the  projet  for 
an  armistice  be  drawn  up,  and  admitted,  in  terms 
analogous  to  those  which  have  been  proposed 
by  the  ministry  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  but 
relative  only  to  a  separate  negotiation  between 
the  two  powers."     And  secondly,  "  that  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  should  continue  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  emperor,  but  that  in  this  case  he 
should  consent   that  the   maritime    truce  may 
offer  to  the  French  republic,  advantages  equal  to 
those  secured  to  the  house  of  Austria  by  the 
continental  truce. — The  first  consul  has  already 
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BODK  made,  to  the  love  of  peace,  a  sufficiently  c;reat 

XXXI V. 

vL^-v^O sacrifice.  If  he  should  continue  to  derive  no 
1800.  kenefit  from  the  successes  of  the  war,  it  would 
no  longer  be  moderation,  but  weakness.  It 
would  no  longer  be  the  means  of  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  but  that  of  perpetuating 
the  war.  Perhaps,  in  the  judgment  of  states- 
men, the  French  government  may  have  already 
too  long  delayed  to  avail  itself  of  the  Contin- 
gency which  was  favorable  to  it ;  but  it  ha* 
only  done  so  upon  the  positive  assurances  which 
had  been  given  to  it,  of  a  speedy  and  separate 
peace.'* 

To  this  concise  and  perspicuous  statement  of 
the  nature  of  the  'alternative  offered  by  France, 
lord  Grenville,  on  the  20th  of  September,  re- 
turned a  most  confused  (not  to  say  perverse)  an- 
swer, ultimately  importing,  "that  his  majesty  still 
looks  (o  a  naval  armistice,  on  suitable  conditions, 
as  to  a  SACRIFICE  which  he  may  be  induced  to 
make,  in  order  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities on  the  continent,  and  thereby  to  facili- 
tate those  joint  negotiations  for  general  peace, 
which  might,  perhaps  be  accelerated  by  such  an 
arrangement,  although  they  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  dependent  on  it.  But  when  it  is 
required  that  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which 
his  majesty  is  to  make,  should  be  regulated  nei- 
ther by  any  fair  standard  of  equality,  nor  l»y 
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the  ordinary  rules  which  govern  such  transac-  BOOK 

" 

tions;  when,  without  any  reference  to  the 
terests  of  his  own  people,  he  is  called  upon  to 
proportion  his  concessions  to  the  exaggerated 
estimates  which  his  enemies  have  formed  of  the 
benefits  derived  to  his  allies,  from  the  continental 
armistice ;  and  when,  on  such  grounds  as  these, 
conditions  are  insisted  on  which  even  these  could 
not  warrant;  it  becomes  necessary  to  state  di- 
stinctly, that  his  majesty  neither  recognises  this 
principle,  nor,  if  he  did,  could  he  agree  in  this 
application  of  it." 

But,  in  regard  to  this  futile  reasoning,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  a  SACRIFICE  cannot, 
from  its  very  nature,  be  regulated  by  any  fair 
standard  of  equality;  that,  in  an  extraordinary 
case,  the  ordinary  rules  which  govern  such  trans- 
actions must  necessarily  be  superceded ;  and 
that,  for  the  English  minister,  in  the  outset  of  the 
negotiation,  decisively  to  declare  his  majesty 
called  upon  to  proportion  his  concessions  to  the 
exaggerated  and  unwarranted  estimates  of  his 
enemies,  was  at  once  to  prejudge  the  question, 
and  to  render  all  discussion  ineffectual ;  because 
this  was  the  precise  point  of  difference  which 
required  to  be  argued  and  discussed.  If  his  ma- 
jesty did  not  recognise  the  principle,  that  it  was 
expedient  in  this  case  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  his  ally,  upon  what  principle  did  he 
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BOOK  concur  in  the  idea  of  a  naval  armistice  at  all  ? 

vJ^^^The  application  of  the  principle  was,  indeed,  a 
isoo.  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  certainly  not  to  be 
surmounted  by  waving  all  discussion  relative  to 
it,  on  the  strange  pretext  of  its  being  premature ; 
for,  if  a  question  of  urgency  could  ever  occur, 
thisvwas  indubitably  of  that  class. 

On  the  21st  of  September  an  answer  was  re- 
turned to  lord  Grenville's  official  communication 
by  M.  Otto,  who  expressed  the  deepest  regret 
that  the  principles  of  conciliation  contained  in 
his  note  were  not  acceded  to.  "  It  was,"  he 
said,  "  not  merely  with  a  view  to  discuss  those 
principles,  but  in  order  to  propose  fresh  means 
of  reconciliation,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  re- 
quest, in  his  letter  of  the  16th,  an  interview  with 
his  excellency."  And  he  announced  to  the  En- 
glish minister,  that  the  intentions  of  the  first 
consul  were  anew  detailed  in  the  projet  which  he 
had  the  honor  to  inclose." 

The  second  projet  of  France  differed  from  that 
of  England,  chiefly  in  two  points  : — first,  in  the 
extraordinary  stipulation,  that  six  French  frigates 
shall  have  the  liberty  of  sailing  from  Toulon,  of 
unlading  at  Alexandria,  and  of  returning  with- 
out being  searched ;  and  secondly,  that  the  re- 
striction respecting  ships  of  war,  in  the  fifth  arti- 
cle, shall  be  confined  to  ships  of  the  line. 

On  the  23d  of  September  an   official   note 
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was    addressed  by  M.  Otto   to  lord  Grenville,  BOOK 

V  V  VTTT 

in  which  he  again  expressed  his  regret  that  the  v^~^l> 
want  of  more  direct  communication  with  his  ma-  180°- 
jesty's  ministers,  had  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  give  his  official  overtures  the  necessary 
explanations.  He  now  states,  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  advice  which  he  had  transmitted  to  lord 
Grenville  on  the  4th  instant,  notification  was 
given  of  the  cessation  of  the  continental  armi- 
stice at  the  term  which  had  been  fixed  upon;  but 
the  counter-projet  of  the  British  ministry,  di- 
spatched by  the  under-signed  on  the  8th  of  this 
month,  having  reached  Paris  on  the  10th,  and 
his  imperial  niiijesty  having  appeared  to  be  con- 
vinced that  his  ally  would  not  with-hold  his  con- 
sent to  an  admissible  armistice,  the  first  consul 
determined  for  eight  days  to  retard  the  renewal 
of  hostilities.  Orders  were  immediately  dispatch- 
ed to  the  armies  of  Germany  and  Italy  j  and  in 
the  event  of  those  orders  arriving  too  late  in  the 
last-mentioned  country,  and  of  the  French  ge^- 
nerals  having  obtained  successes  in  consequence 
of  any  military  operation,  they  are  ordered  to 
resume  that  position  which  they  occupied  on  the 
precise  day  on  which  hostilities  were  re-com- 
menced. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that,  in  his  letter  of  the 
20th  of  September,  lord  Grenville  had  expressed 
"the  concern  and  surprise  of  his  majesty,  that 
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BOOK  the  orders  for  giving  notice  of  the  termination 
xxxlv. 
vU-v-^of  the  continental  armistice,  must  actually  have 

isoo.    fceen  dispatched  from   Paris   at   the  very  time 
when  the  continuance  of  that  armistice  was  pro- 
posed to  his  majesty  as  the  condition  and  in- 
ducement for   a  maritime  truce."     This  was  a 
very  extraordinary  subject,    of  complaint,  after 
M.  Otto  had  positively  declared  that  such  orders 
would  certainly  be  transmitted  at  the  time  spe- 
creatdi-  cifiedby  him.  The  explanation  of  that  candid  and 
ability  of  skilful  negotiator,  in  his  note  of  the  23d,  might, 
however,  have  satisfied  any  reasonable  suspicion. 
But  lord  Grenville  in  his  reply  (September  24th) 
renews    his   charge  of  duplicity,   or  rather   of 
fraud,  against  the  first  consul,  and  endeavours  to 
support  this  injurious  and  insulting  accusation  by 
a  reference  to  dates.    "  The  first  proposal,"  he 
says,  "  made  on  the  part  of  France  for  a  naval 
armistice,  was  dated  August  24th — the  notices  for 
terminating  the  continental  armistice  were  given 
by  the  French  generals  on  the  27th  and  29th 
of  August:   the  orders   for   that   purpose  must, 
therefore,  have  been   actually  sent   from  Paris 
before  the  24th."     To  this  it  is  obvious  to  an- 
swer, that,  if  the  proposal  of  France  had  been 
accepted  by  England  previous  to  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  specified  by  M.  Otto,  counter- 
orders  would  doubtless  have  been  dispatched  to 
the  armies ;  and,   as  fourteen  days'   notice  was 
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necessary  previous  to  the  re-commencement  of  B  o  o  K 
hostilities,  the  requisite  intelligence  would  have  J^JI^ 
been  conveyed  in  due  time  to  the  respective  ge-    180°- 
rierals  without  difficulty. — But  could  lord  Gren- 
ville  have  been  once  assured  that  the  armistice 
would  not  be  suffered  to  expire  while  the  nego- 
tiation was  pending,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
gone  on,  in  his  characteristic   manner,  exclaim- 
ing and  declaiming  till  the  Grecian  calends. 

His  lordship  insinuates,  that  the  only  satis- 
factory evidence  which  the  French  government 
can  now  give  of  the  sincerity  of  its  disposition 
for  peace,  would  be  by  engaging  with  facility  in 
a  joint  negotiation  with  the  king  and  the  em- 
peror. This  presuming  statesman  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert,  "  that  no  man  who  considers  the 
past  events  of  this  contest  with  attention,  or  who 
is  capable  of  judging  with  accuracy  of  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  affairs,  can  believe,  that  if  the 
present  war  is  to  be  terminated  by  a  succession 
of  treaties  between  the  different  powers  now  en- 
gaged in  it,  any  permanent  or  solid  basis  of  ge- 
neral tranquillity  could  be  established." 

Still  persisting  in  his  resolution  not  to  submit 
to  a  personal  interview  with  M.  Otto,  his  lord- 
ship informs  that  gentleman  of  "  the  appoint- 
ment by  his  majesty  of  a  proper  person  to  confer 
with  him  respecting  the  different  proposals  for  a 
naval  armistice.  This  step,"  his  lordship  says, 

VOL.  XII.  C 
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BOOK  "  affords  a  new  proof  of  his  majesty's  disposition 
C**v«w/to  bend  himself  to  every  reasonable  facility  which 
isoo.    can  contribute  to  a  general  pacification."     But 
to  appoint  a  proper  person  to  confer  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  national  importance,  seems  no  very  wonder- 
ful or  unprecedented  mark  of  royal  condescen- 
sion.    The  person  appointed  was  Mr.  G.  Ham- 
mond, under-secretary  of    state,   who  received 
from  lord  Grenville  very  ample  and  detailed  in- 
structions respecting  the  business  on  which  he 
was  to  treat.      His  lordship   might,    however, 
have  spared  himself  this  trouble ;    for   in   the 
conference  which  took  place  between  Mr.  Ham- 
mond and  M.  Otto,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  conducted  on 
both  sides  with  frankness  and  ability,  the  French 
minister    made    no    scruple    to    acknowledge, 
"  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles  contained  the 
only  points  to  which  his  government  attached 
much  importance;  and  such  were  its  sentiments 
respecting  them,  that  he  conceived  that  it  would 
not  consent  to  any  armistice  of  which  they  did 
not  form  a   part."     These  were  the  rocks  on 
which  it  was  now  evident,  as  it  would  have  been 
to  a  statesman  of  sagacity  in  three  days  from 
its  commencement,   that  the  negotiation  must 
ultimately  suffer  shipwreck.     In  these  circum- 
stances it  would  have  been  equally  generous  and 
politic  in  the   British  government,  not  merelv 
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to  have   allowed,   but    encouraged,  Austria  to  BOOK 
conclude    a    separate    peace    with    France   asy^^^^ 
speedily  as  possible,    and  upon  the  best  terms    1800t 
that  might  be  obtainable ;  and  most  unquestion- 
ably the  treaty  actually  concluded  by  the  French 
government  with    count    St.  Julien,    was,    con- 
sidering the  relative  situation  of  the  parties,  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor. 
As  to  England,  she  held  too  many  pledges  of 
value   in   her   possession,  to  justify  any  serious 
apprehension  that  it  would  not  be  in  her  power 
at  any  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  on  condi- 
tions of  advantage  to  herself,  separately  consi- 
dered, however  completely  she  might  have  failed  as 
to  the  attainment  of  any  of  the  avowed  objects  of  it. 
On  the  7th  of  October,  in  a  second  conference 
between  M.  Otto  and  Mr.  Hammond,  the  lat- 
ter  was    in    few    words    informed,  "  that  the 
several   important   events   which    had   recently 
taken  place  had  completely  changed  the  basis 
upon  which  the  proposed  armistice  was  to  have 
been  established,  and  put  an  end  to  the  negotia- 
tion :  that  the  first  consul  was,  notwithstanding, 
invariably  disposed  to  receive  any  overture  rela- 
tive to  a  separate  negotiation  between  England 
and  France ;  and  that  the  mode  of  such  over- 
ture entirely  depended  upon  the  option  of  his 
majesty :     that    the    first    consul  would   either 
grant  a  passport  to  a   plenipotentiary  of  the 

c  2 
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BOOK  king,  to  treat  at  Paris,   or  if  his   majesty  pre- 

s^-y-^w/ferred  that  the  preliminary  negotiations  should 

°°'    be  begun  at  London,  special  powers  would  be 

transmitted  to  M.Otto  for  that  purpose."     But 

on  the  9th,  Mr.  Hammond  informed  M.Otto,  by 

letter,  that  his  majesty  must  steadily  decline  to 

enter  into  any  measure  tending  to  separate  his 

interests  from  those  of  the  powers  who  shall 

continue  to  make  common  cause  with  him  in  the 

prosecution  of  the  war. 

onordClty  Thus,  through  the  egregious  incapacity  of  the 
GrenviUe.  English  minister,  another  very  fair  and  favorable 
opportunity  of  terminating  the  war  was  unhap- 
pily lost ;  and  the  essential  interests  of  Austria 
(embarrassed  by  her  subsisting  engagements  with 
the  court  of  London)  were  sacrificed,  without  any 
prospect  of  advantage  to  Great  Britain.  Justly 
apprehensive,  nevertheless,  of  the  renewal  of 
hostilities,  the  emperor,  after  joining  the  army 
in  person,  and  practising  to  the  utmost  upon  the 
forbearance  of  the  first  consul,  by  every  warlike 
continen-  and  every  pacific  demonstration,  was  at  length 

tal  armi-  J 

stice  pro-  induced  to  purchase  a  further  prolongation  of 
the  armistice,  for  the  term  of  forty-five  days, 
commencing  from  the  21st  of  September,  by  the 
surrender  of  the  important  fortresses  of  Philips- 
burg,  Ulm,  and  Ingoldstadt,  into  the  hands  of 

Conven-    the  French. — This  was  called  the  convention  of 

tionofHo 

lloheuliiiuen. 
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During  this  interval,  it  will  be  expedient  to  BOOK 

XXXIV 

advert  to  the  situation  of  affairs  in  other  parts  oft^^O 
the  world.     The  island  of  Malta  had  now  been*8.0^- 

Blockade 

closelv  blockaded   bv  a  British  naval  force   for°f  Malta 

by  the  En- 

near  eighteen  months;  but  such  was  the  prodi-g;kh- 
gious  strength  of  the  fortifications,  that  nothing 
short  of  an  absolute  destitution  of  provisions  and 
military  stores,  could  force  the  garrison  to  a  sur- 
render. In  the  month  of  February,  this  year, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  supplies  into  the 
place,  by  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  five 
sail,  one  of  which  was  of  the  line ;  but  they  were 
intercepted,  off  Cape  Passaro,  by  a  superior  force 
under  the  command  of  lord  Nelson :  the  flag- 
ship, which  proved  to  be  the  Genereux,  admiral 
Peree,  struck  her  colours ;  and  one  of  the  fri- 
gates was  also  captured — the  rest  escaping  with 
difficulty.  In  the  course  of  the  next  month,  the 
Guillaume  Tell,  a  second-rate,  of  eighty-six  guns 
and  a  thousand  men,  which  had  sought  refuge  in 
Malta  after  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  endeavouring 
at  length  to  effect  her  escape,  was  overtaken, 
and  brought  to  action  by  the  Foudroyant,  Lion, 
and  Penelope,  and,  after  a  most  gallant  resis- 
tance against  a  disparity  of  force  so  great,  admiral 
D'Ecres,  the  commander,  struck  his  flag — the 
Guillaume  Tell  being  totally  dismasted,  and 
having  lost  two  hundred  of  her  crew. 

These  advantages  were  counter-balanced   by 
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xxxiv  tlie  ul^ortunate  loss  °f  tne  Queen  Charlotte,  lord 
v^v-w  Keith's  flag-ship,  mounting    120  guns,  and  one 


'  tne  fmest  vessels  in  the  British  navy.  On 
charlotte  tne  morning  of  tne  17th  of  March,  being  at 
man-of-  tjiat  tjme  four  or  flve  ieagues  distant  from  Leg- 

horn, she  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  All  the 
vessels  and  boats  in  harbor,  English  and  foreign, 
put  off  to  her  relief  —  but  in  vain.  About  eleven 
o'clock  she  blew  up,  with  a  tremendous  explosion, 
suffering  in  a  moment  almost  total  destruction  ! 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  crew,  only, 
were  saved.  The  commander  himself  was  hap- 
pily on  shore  when  this  dreadful  catastrophe 
happened.  This  was  the  ship  on  board  of  which 
lord  Howe  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  memora- 
ble 1st  of  June,  1?94;  and  in  this  ship  the 
king  and  royal  family  were  entertained,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  visit  made  by  them  to  the  fleet  after 
that  splendid  victory.  Such  are  the  mournful 
reverses  of  fortune  and  of  fate,  —  and  so  frail  is 
the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  fabric  of  hu- 
man vanity  ! 
surrender  Early  in  the  month  of  April,  the  island  of 

of  Goree  J 

to  the  En-  Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  surrendered  to 
commodore  sir  Charles  Hamilton,  commanding 
the  Ruby  and  Melpomene  ships  of  war,  at  the 
first  summons,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt 
at  resistance,  though  a  place  of  great  strength 
and  importance. 
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In  the  month  of  June  following,  sir  Edward  BOOK 
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Pellew  (an  officer  of  high  reputation),  cruising ^-v-^ 
with  a  small  squadron  off  the  coast  of  Bretagne, 
gained  various  advantages,  and  captured  or 
destroyed  a  considerable  number  of  store-ships 
and  other  vessels,  laden  with  provisions,  de- 
stined for  the  harbor  of  Brest.  And  in  Au- 
gust, a  much  more  serious  expedition  sailed 
from  Portsmouth,  under  the  command  of  sir 
John  Borlase  Warren,  and  lieutenant-general 
sir  James  Pulteney.  The  primary  object  of  this 
great  armament,  was  the  conquest  of  Belleisle ; 
but  the  defences  appeared  too  strong  to  invite, 
or  perhaps  to  admit,  the  attempt :  they  there- 
fore proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  ar- 
rived, August  &5,  before  the  harbor  of  Ferrol. 
After  silencing  the  fire  from  a  fort  in  the  bay,  Abortive 
the  troops  were  disembarked,  under  the  skilful 
direction  of  sir  Edward  Pellew,  without  sus- 
taining the  loss  of  a  man ;  together  with  six- 
teen field-pieces,  attended  by  seamen  from  the 
men-of-war,  to  carry  scaling-ladders,  and  draw 
the  guns  up  the  heights  above  Ferrol.  Just  as 
they  had  gained  the  summit,  the  rifle-corps  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  the  enemy,  which  they 
drove  back.  At  day-break  a  considerable  body 
of  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  th6  loss  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  by  the  earl 
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v^^v-^mained  in  complete  possession  of  the  heights. 
°°'  It  was  now  supposed  that  the  batteries  would 
have  been  opened  against  the  place,  and  the 
attack  (which  was  wholly  unexpected)  have 
been  urged  with  all  possible  vigor;  but,  to 
the  unspeakable  chagrin  both  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  emulously  eager  for  action,  the  gene- 
ral, who  in  his  official  dispatch  highly  com- 
mends the  spirit  and  alacrity  shown  by  the 
troops — "comparing,"  as  he  says,  "the  difficul- 
ties which  presented  themselves,  and  the  risk 
attendant  on  failure,  on  one  side,  with  the  pro- 
spect of  success,  and  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  on  the  other" — all  at  once  issued 
orders  for  a  re-embarkation,  which  was  also 
performed  without  loss.  If  the  Spaniards  were 
surprised  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  great 
armament,  they  were  doubtless  much  more 
astonished  at  the  equally  sudden  disappearance 
of  it,  having,  according  to  the  most  authentic 
accounts  since  published,  no  hope  of  being  able 
long  to  maintain  the  town  j  and  it  is  even 
affirmed,  that  a  deputation  was  preparing  to 
wait  upon  the  general  with  conditions  of  sur- 
render. 

The  admiral  and  general  immediately   pro- 
ceeded, with  the  squadron  and  convoy,  "  in  ex- 
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ecution,"  to  use  the  words  of  sir  John  Borlase  BOOK 
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Warren  to  lord  St.  Vincent,  "  of  the  latter  part  ^-y^O 
of  his  lordship's  orders." 

Nearly  at  this  time  a  most  extraordinary  andErtraordi- 

nary  vcn- 

siernal  act  of  vengeance  was  inflicted  on  the  in-  geance in- 
flicted on 
habitants  of  Cesenatico,  a  small  maritime  town  the  town 

of*  C 

situated  on  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  The  munici-tico. 
pality  of  this  obscure  place,  had,  it  seems,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  transmitted  to  lord 
Keith,  arrested  a  British  officer  charged  with 
public  dispatches.  As  they  might,  not  impro- 
bably, have  acted  under  constraint  from  the 
French  troops  stationed  in  their  vicinity,  it 
would  have  appeared  to  the  world  no  derogation 
of  dignity,  and  much  more  agreeable  to  equity, 
if  the  noble  commander  had  made  some  in 
quiry  into  the  previous  and  attendant  circum- 
stances ;  instead  of  which,  the  El  Corso  and 
Pigmy  sloops  were,  after  a  lapse  of  time  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  offence,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  magnitude,  had  passed  into 
oblivion,  dispatched  "to  make  a  proper  example  of 
the  town."  The  boats  of  both  vessels  landed  at 
dawn  of  day  on  the  27th  of  August,  and,  after 
some  opposition  from  a  body  of  French  troops, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  which 
they  then,  agreeably  to  their  orders,  com- 
pletely destroyed — "  the  vessels  and  the  harbor 
forming  but  one  flame." — "  Of  thirteen  vessels, 
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BOOK  of  different  descriptions,  lying  within  the  mole 
xxxiv. 
v^v-^°fCesenatico,  two  were  sunk,  find  eleven  burnt; 

isoo.  tjie  harbor  was  choaked  by  the  wreck  of  four 
purposely  sunk  in  the  mouth  of  it,  and  both 
piers  entirely  consumed*."  Thus  did  the 
mighty  arm  of  Britain,  by  a  touch  rather  than  a 
blow,  "  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  de- 
stroy" of  an  industrious  and  humble,  but  pro- 
bably happy  community,  who  could  scarcely 
suppose  the  possibility  of  so  terrible  a  calamity; 
for  a  revenge  so  dreadful,  incited  by  an  offence 
so  trivial,  was  perhaps  never  before  inflicted  in 
any  age,  Or  heard  of  in  any  country  the  name 
of  which  is  known  among  civilised  nations. 

About  the  commencement  of  September,  two 
very  large  Spanish  corvettes,  receiving  stores,  as 
was  supposed,  for  the  relief  of  Malta,  were,  by 
an  extraordinary  exertion  of  naval  gallantry, 
cut  out  of  Barcelona  roads  by  the  boats  of  the 
Niger  and  Minotaur,  commanded  by  captain 
Hillyer  and  lieutenant  Schomberg.  And  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  two  frigates,  confined  in  the 
harbor  of  Malta,  making  an  effort  to  escape, 
one  of  them  (La  Diane,  of  forty-two  guns)  was 
overtaken  and  captured:  the  other  got  off,  under 
cover  of  the  night.  From  this  incident,  it  was 
rightly  conjectured  that  the  place  could  not  long 

*  "Official  letter. 
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hold  out.     In  fact,   on  the  fifth  of  September  BOOK 
articles  of  capitulation  were  signed,  by  general  v^^y-O 
Vaubois,  the  French  governor,  for  the  fortress  0  18°0- 

Surrender 

of  La  Valette,  and  all  its  dependencies,  after  ap(thf  f 

island  of 

blockade  of  two  years ;  the  garrison  surrender-  Malta. 
ing  prisoners  of  war.  The  fortifications  seemed 
little  damaged,  and  famine  alone  effected  the 
reduction  of  this  celebrated  island — an  event 
which  added  a  new  facility  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  work  of  peace. 

In  the  same  month,  the  island  of  Curacoa,  in  —And  of 

,  Curagoa. 

the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Batavian  re- 
public, following  the  example  of  Surinam,  vo- 
luntarily placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
his  Britannic  majesty's  arms,  upon  conditions 
very  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants. 

Early  in  October,  the  whole  British  fleet  in  umuccess- 
the  Mediterranean,  under  lord  Keith,  consist- on  Cadiz, 
ing  of  above  forty  sail  of  the  line  or  other  large 
ships  of  war,  with  a  cloud  of  sloops  and  trans- 
ports, having  twenty  thousand  land  forces  on 
board,  under  the  command  of  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  appeared  before  Cadiz,  and  sum- 
moned that  important  city  to  surrender.  At 
this  period  a  pestilential  and  epidemic  fever 
raged  in  that  place,  which  had  made,  and  was 
still  making,  the  most  dreadful  ravages — 1857 
persons  having  died  of  this  disorder  within  seven- 
teen days.  The  governor,  Don  Tomas  de  Morla, 
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v^-v-»»l>  British  commander  should  direct  his  efforts  against 
isoo.  a  piaee  so  circumstanced.  He  had  too  exalted 
anopinion  of  the  humanity  of  the  English  people, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  excellency,  to  think  that 
they  or  he  would  wish  to  render  its  condition 
more  deplorable.  However,"  he  continues,  "  if, 
in  consequence  of  the  orders  your  excellency 
has  received,  you  are  inclined  to  draw  down 
upon  yourself  the  execration  of  all  nations ;  to 
cover  yourself  with  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  universe,  by  oppressing  the  unfortunate, 
and  attacking  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
capable of  defence ;  I  declare  to  you,  that  the 
garrison  under  my  orders,  accustomed  to  be- 
hold death  with  a  serene  countenance,  and  to 
brave  dangers  much  greater  than  all  the  perils 
of  war,  know  how  to  make  resistance,  which  shall 
not  terminate  but  with  their  entire  destruction." 
To  this  letter  the  British  admiral  and  general 
replied,  "  that  as  the  ships  in  the  port  were  to 
be  employed  in  joining  and  increasing  the  naval 
force  of  the  French  republic,  and  prolonging 
the  calamities  of  Europe,  an  attack  was  to  be 
diverted  only  by  the  surrender  of  those  ves- 
sels." This  proposition  being  indignantly  re- 
jected by  the  heroic  governor,  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  British  commanders  for  a  de- 
scent -,  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  precau- 
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tions  of  the  enemy,  and  the   strength   of  the  BOOK 
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works,  were  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  place  ^^^^ 
— the  danger  of  infection  being  also  considered —    J  80°- 
the    British   armament   withdrew  from  Cadiz; 
and,  like  the  former  feints  on  Belleisle  and  Fer- 
rol,  the  whole  was,  in  the  fashionable  language 
of  the  court,  glossed  over  as  a  diversion  ! 

After  the  final  subversion  of  the  Venetian  re- 
public, by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the 
valuable  islands  situated  near  the  Turkish  coast, 
the  property  of  that  state,  fell  into  various  hands, 
and  became  a  prey  to  great  internal  commotions. 
It  was  difficult  for  the  great  allied  powers  to 
agree  upon  a  partition  of  these  islands,  and  at 
all  events  desirable  to  prevent  the  aspiring  court 
of  St.  Petersburg  from  forming  any  permanent 
establishment  in  the  Mediterranean.  At  length, Establish- 
by  a  formal  convention  between  Russia  and  ^public  of 
Turkey,  signed  March  21,  1800,  it  was  agreed 
that  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  the  other 
Ex -Venetian  islands  (seven  in  number),  should 
be  united  in  one  state,  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Ionian  republic.  Like  Ragusa,  it  was  destined 
to  pay  a  small  and  fixed  tribute  to  the  grand- 
seignor,  jn  lieu  of  all  other  duties;  and  its  inde- 
pendency was  guaranteed  both  by  the  Turks  and 
the  Russians. 

Egypt  still  remained  a  most  important  and 
interesting  scene  of  action.     The  great  victory 
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v.^^v^that  country,  over  the  Ottoman  power  at  Abou- 

1800.    kjr    jn  wnjch  near  ten  thousand  Turks  were  de- 
Retrospec- 
tive view   stroyed,  did  not  retard  for  an  instant  the  march 

of  transac- 
tions in      of  the  grand-vizier  from  Damascus.     The  Turk- 
Egypt. 

ish  army  at  Aboukir  was  merely  the  van  of  an 
immense  force,  which  gradually  approached  the 
Delta,  and  alarmed  the  French  for  the   safety 
of  the  important  post  of  Damietta.    By  the  end 
of  October,  1799,  a  great  Turkish  naval  arma- 
ment, joined  by  the  English  squadron  in  those 
seas,    also    rendezvoused   before   Damietta,    of 
which  sir  Sydney  Smith  took  the  command;  and 
under  protection  of  the  gun-boats  a  detachment 
of  four  thousand  men  made  good  their  landing 
on  the  1st  of  November,  and  entrenched  them- 
selves on  a  point  situated  between  the  right  side 
of  the  Nile,  "the   sea,  and  the  lake  Menzalah. 
But  this  division  was  soon  after  attacked  by  a 
corps  of  one  thousand  French,    under  general 
Verdier,    who,    charging  with   fixed    bayonets, 
entirely  dissipated  the  whole  Turkish  force,  kill- 
ing or  taking  prisoners  great  numbers,  and  driv- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  fugitive  Ottomans  into 
the  sea.    They  were,  however,  for  the  most  part, 
saved  by  the  boats,  in  which  humane  service  sir 
Sydney  Smith    has   the   generosity  to  acknow- 
ledge "  that   the   French    did  not  much  inter- 
rupt them." 
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and  intended  merely  to  establish  a  position  on^-^^/ 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  divide  ^r189°*/. 

March  of 


the  attention  of  the  enemy.     The  grand  army,t 

•    vizier  from 

under  the  vizier  in  person,  slowly  proceeded  on  Syria. 
its  march  from  Syria,  by  way  of  the  Desert  ;  and 
on  the  20th  of  December  he  had  advanced  from 
Gaza,  his  last  resting  place,  to  El  Arisen,  the  siege 
of  which  key  of  Egypt,  on  that  side,  was  immedi- 
ately formed,  with  the  assistance  of  a  detachment 
of  English  marines  under  the  able  conduct  of 
major  Douglas.  On  the  29th,  the  fort  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  Major  Douglas  ascend- 
ing the  wall  of  the  fort  by  means  of  a  rope,  re- 
ceived the  sword  of  the  French  commander  ;  but 
such  was  the  barbarous  ferocity  of  the  Turks, 
that  they  could  not  be  restrained  from  rushing 
in,  and  putting  a  great  part  of  the  garrison  to 
the  sword. 

General  Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  the  bril- 
liant achievements  which  distinguished  the  short 
term  of  his  residence  in  Egypt  after  his  return 
from  Syria,  being  sensible  that  no  reinforcements 
or  supplies  could  be  expected  from  France,  ac- 
knowledged the  country  to  be  no  longer  tenable 
against  the  united  strength  of  the  British  and 
Ottoman  empires.  Subsequent,  therefore,  to 
the  victory  gained  by  him  at  Aboukir,  he  ad- 
dressed an  able  and  artful  letter  to  the  grand- 
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vjii^i^that  barbarian  the  political  relations  of  France 
1800.  and  Turkey,  and  to  convince  him  how  much  it 
concerned  the  permanent  interest  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  be  reconciled  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, "upon  whose  friendship  she  had  for  cen- 
turies depended  for  protection  against  the  evil 
designs  of  her  formidable  enemies,  Austria  and 
Russia."  Wishing  rather,  doubtless,  to  relin- 
quish Egypt  to  the  Turks,  than  to  wait  the  re- 
conquest  of  it  by  the  English,  he  concludes  with 
saying,  "  If  you  wish  to  have  Egypt,  tell  me 
so :  France  has  never  entertained  an  idea  of 
taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  swallowing  it  up.  Give  authority  to  your 
minister  who  is  at  Paris,  or  send  some  one  to 
Egypt  with  full  and  unlimited  powers,  and  all 
shall  be  arranged,  without  animosity,  to  your 
wish." 

The  instructions  of  Bonaparte  to  general 
Kleber,  on  leaving  Egypt,  breathe  the  same  spi- 
rit:— "  If  this  year,"  says  the  general-iii-chief, 
"  in  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  the  pestilence 
should  rage  in  Egypt,  and  destroy  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  I  think  that  you  ought 
not  to  run  the  chance  of  the  next  campaign, 
and  that  you  are  authorised  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Ottoman  porte,  though  the  evacua- 
tion of  Egypt  should  be  the  principal  con- 
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therefore,  in  the  view  of  general  Bonaparte 
himself,  regarded  as  a  probable  and  necessary 
event,  general  Kleber,  who  possessed  much  less°f  gen 
of  enthusiasm  in  his  disposition,  without  any  evacuating 
hesitation,  on  the  4th  of  September  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  grand^vizier,  re-echoing  the  pro- 
positions of  Bonaparte,  and  repeating  the  bold 
assertion,  "  that  the  French  government  never 
had  the  least  idea  of  taking  Egypt  from  the 
grand-seignor." 

In  the  mean  time,  warlike  operations  were 
not  interrupted  on  the  part  of  the  French.  In 
the  month  of  September,  Mourad  Bey,  who 
had  fallen  down  the  Nile  to  El  Ganayur,  was 
driven  back  by  general  Morand.  Overtaken  in 
his  flight  across  the  Desert,  his  camp  was  sur- 
prised at  Samahout,  a  great  number  of  Mame- 
louks  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  two  hundred 
camels,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Lower  Egypt, 
taken;  the  bey  himself  narrowly  escaping. — 
General  Desaix,  who  afterwards  assumed  the  com-  Successes 
mand  in  person,  pursued  Mourad  with  a  body 
of  infantry  mounted  on  dromedaries,  and,  after 
three  days  of  forced  march,  he  again  overtook 
him,  on  the  plains  of  Sediman;  and  the  Mame- 
louks,  who  furiously  commenced  the  attack, 
being  charged  in  their  turn  with  great  vigor,  . 

VOL.  xii.  D 
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BOOK  precipitately  fled  the  field,  seeking  refuge  among 
the  Arabs  of  the  Great  Desert. 

^n    tne    caPture  °f  El  Arisen,  the   grand- 
tionof      vizier  nominated  commissioners  to  treat  with 

El  Arisen. 

the  French  general  for  the  total  evacuation  of 
the  country;  and  on  the  24th  of  January,  1800, 
a  convention  was  signed  at  that  place,  and  to 
that  effect,  by  general  Desaix  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  and  by  Mustapha  Raschid  and 
Mustapha  Rassiche,  plenipotentiaries,  on  the 
part  of  the  grand-vizier ;  three  months  being 
allowed  to  provide  vessels  for  the  embarkation  : 
and  to  this  treaty  sir  Sydney  Smith,  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  England,  formally  acceded; 
and  also  the  Russian  minister  resident  in  the 
camp  of  the  vizier. 
General  General  Kleber  transmitted,  without  delay, 

Kleber's 

letter  to     a  copy  of  the  convention  to  the  directory,  ac- 

the  French  .     1  ^ 

directory,  compamed  by  a  very  excellent  letter,  vindicat- 
ing, in  a  most  ajt>le  and  satisfactory  manner, 
the  policy  and  propriety  of  his  conduct.  He 
reminds  them  of  his  having,  in  former  dispatches, 
"  given  an  account  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  army  of  Egypt  was  placed ;  and  also  of  the 
negotiation  begun  by  general  Bonaparte  with 
the  grand-vizier,  and  which  he  had  continued, 
though  at  that  period  he  acknowledges  that  he 
had  little  dependence  upon  the  success  of  the 
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negotiation ;  yet  he  hoped  that  they  might  re-  BOOK 
tard  the  march  of  the  vizier,  and  allow  times.^^^, 
for  assistance  to  be  sent  from  Europe.  He  180°- 
founded  this  hope  on  the  knowledge  he  had  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  being  united  at 
Toulon,  and  only  wanting  a  favorable  wind 
for  sailing."  They  did,  indeed,  sail ;  but  it  was 
merely  to  repass  the  Straits,  and  to  return 
to  Brest.  "  This  news,"  continues  general 
Kleber,  "  was  most  distressing  to  the  army, 
which  learned  at  the  same  time  our  reverses 
in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Holland,  and  even  -„- 
in  La  Vendee,  without  its  appearing  that  any 
proper  measure  had  been  taken  to  arrest  the 
course  of  the  misfortunes  which  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  republic.  Mean- 
while the  vizier  advanced  from  Damascus. 
— On  another  quarter,  towards  the  middle  of 
October,  a  fleet  appeared  before  Damietta : 
it  disembarked  about  four  thousand  Janissa- 
ries, who  were  to  be  followed  by  an  equal  num- 
ber; but  time  was  not  left  for  their  arrival: 
the  first  were  attacked,  and  completely  de- 
feated in  less  than  half  an  hour — the  carnage 
was  terrible ;  more  than  eight  hundred  of  them 
were  made  prisoners.  This  event  did  not  ren- 
der the  negotiations  more  easy:  the  vizier  mani- 
fested the  same  intentions,  and  did  not  suspend 
his  march  any  longer  than  was  necessary  for 
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of   transporting  his  troops.     His  force 


1800.  was  tjien  estimated  at  60,000  men  ;  but  other 
pachas  were  following  him,  and  were  recruiting 
his  army  with  new  troops  from  all  parts  of 
Asia,  as  far  as  Mount  Caucasus:  the  van  of  this 
army  soon  arrived  at  Jaffa.  Commodore  sir 
Sydney  Smith  wrote  me  about  this  time  —  that  is 
to  say,  some  days  before  the  debarkation  of 
Damictta;  and  as  I  knew  all  the  influence  which 
he  had  over  the  vizier,  I  thought  it  my  duty, 
riot  only  to  answer  him,  but  even  to  pro- 
pose to  him,  as  a  place  for  holding  conferences, 
the  ship  which  he  commanded.  I  was  equally 
repugnant  to  receiving,  in  Egypt,  English  or 
Turkish  plenipotentiaries,  or  to  sending  mine 
to  the  camp  of  the  latter.  My  proposition  was 
accepted,  and  then  the  negotiations  assumed  a 
more  settled  aspect.  All  this,  however,  did  not 
stop  the  Ottoman  army,  which  the  grand-vizier. 
conducted  towards  Gaza.  During  the  whole  of 
this  time  the  war  continued  in  Upper  Egypt  ;  and 
the  beys,  hitherto  dispersed,  thought  of  joining 
themselves  to  Mourad,  who,  constantly  pur- 
sued and  constantly  defeated,  alluring  to  his 
cause  the  Arabs  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bennisoeruf,  continued  to  keep  some 
troops  together,  and  to  give  disturbance.  The 
plague,  also,  threatened  us  with  its  ravages, 
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men  at  Alexandria  and  other  places.     On  thev^^-v^^ 
21st  of  December,  general  Desaix  and  citizen 
Poussielgue,   whom  I   had   appointed  plenipo 
tentiaries,  opened  the  conferences  on  board  the 
Tigre,  with  sir  Sydney  Smith,   to   whom   the 
grand-vizier  had  given  power  to  treat.     They 
were  to  have  kept  on  the  coast  between  Da- 
mietta  and  Alexandria,  but  a  very  violent  gale 
of  wind  having  obliged  them  to  get  into  the 
open  sea,  they  remained  out  at  sea  for  eighteen    , 
days:   at  the  end  of  this  time  they  landed  at 
the   camp   of  the    Tizier.     He   had  advanced 
against  El  Arisch,  and  had  possessed  himself,  on 
the  30th  of  December,  of  that  fort.    This  success 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  remarkable  cowardice 
of   the   garrison,    which  surrendered,   without 
fighting,  seven  days  after  the  attack.   This  event 
was  so  much  the  more  unfortunate,  as  general 
Regnier  was  on  his  march  to  raise  that  blockade, 
before  the  great  body  of  the  Turkish  army  had 
arrived.     From  that  moment  it  was  impossible 
to  hope  to  protract   the   negotiations  to   any 
length :   it  was  necessary  tp  examine  maturely 
the  danger  of  breaking  them  off;  to  lay  aside 
all  motives  of  personal  vanity ;  and  not  to  ex- 
pose the  lives  of  all  the  Frenchmen  entrusted  to 
me,  to  the  terrible  consequences  which  further 
<Jelny  would  render  inevitable.     The  most  re- 
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v^-^O  amount  to  80,000  men,  and  it  must  still  have 
1800.    increaseci:  there  were  in  it  twelve  pachas,   six 
of  whom   were  of    the   first   rank.     Forty-five 
thousand  men  were  before  El  Arisch,  having 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  waggons  in  propor- 
tion; this  artillery  was  drawn  by  mules:  twenty 
other  pieces  of  cannon  were  at  Gaza,  with  the 
corps  de  reserve.     The  remainder  of  the  troops 
were  at   Jaffa,    and  in  the   neighbourhood  of 
Ramli.     Active   foraging  parties   supplied   the 
vizier's  camp  with  provisions  :  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Arabs  were  emulous  of  assisting  this  army, 
and  furnished  it  with  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
camels.     Ail    these    forces    were    directed   by 
European  officers;  and  from  five  to  six  thousand 
Russians  were  every  moment  expected.    To  this 
army,"  general  Kleber  proceeds  to  state,   that 
"  he  had  to  oppose  8,500  men,  divided  on  the 
three   points   Catieh,   Salahieh,     and    Belbeis; 
and  that  his  whole  disposable  force  in  Egypt  did 
not  exceed  15,000  men.    Notwithstanding  this 
disproportion  of  forces,  he  would  have  hazarded 
a  battle  if  he  had  had  any  certainty  of  receiving 
reinforcements;  but,  being  wholly  disappoint od 
in  his  expectations  on  this  head,  he  deemed  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  army  while  the  means  of  safety  re- 
mained."   And  again,  adverting  to  the  junction 
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of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  the  Medi-  BOOK 
terranean,  he  says,    "  We  were  then   far  from^-^^J 
thinking  that  these  fleets  would  return  into  the    180°- 
ocean,  and  that  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  entirely 
abandoned,  would  become  a  ground  of  accusa- 
tion against  those  who  had  planned  it."      He 
concludes  with   saying,   "  I  wish  to    return   to 
France,  with  the  army,    at    the   latest   by  the 
middle  of  June." 

Such  is  the  celebrated  letter  of  general  Kleber 
to  the  directory,  written  in  vindication  of  the 
convention  of  El  Arisen;  and  with  a  pencil  so 
masterly  has  he  delineated  the  situation  of  the 
French  army  in  Egypt  at  this  period,  and  so 
clear  and  candid  is  his  narration  of  events,  that 
it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  this  portion  of  his- 
tory, to  relate  it  in  any  other  words  than  his 
own.  It  appears  probable  that  this  dispatch  was 
penned  after  he  had  received  unofficial  intelli- 
gence at  least  of  the  revolution  of  Brumaire; 
for  it  seems  scarcely  less  intended  to  throw  re- 
proach and  odium  (.justly  merited,  indeed)  upon 
the  directory,  than  to  establish  the  honor  and 
rectitude  of  his  own  character  and  conduct  in 
the  view  of  the  public. 

.  The  general  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  also,  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  dated  February  6,  at 
Salahieh,  addressed  to  the  divan  at  Cairo,  and 

to  those  of  the  different  provinces  of  Egypt,  in- 
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v^-v~^stant  resolution  of  the  French  nation  to  preserve 

1  Q/"W^ 

its  ancient  relations  with  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  to  the  purpose  of  his  illustrious  predecessor, 
general  Bonaparte,  when  affairs  of  superior  in- 
terest obliged  him  to  return  to  Europe,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  grand- vizier,  by 
which  Egypt  would  be  restored  to  the  possession 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  ancient  ally  of  France. 
^T°  sooner  did  the  first  intelligence  arrive  in 
England  that  a  convention  was  likely  to  take 

tl  Anscji.  J 

place  between  general  Kleber  and  the  grand-vi- 
zier, the  object  of  which  was  the  immediate  eva- 
cuation of  Egypt,  than  orders  were  hastUy  dis- 
patched to  lord  Keith  not  to  permit  the  return 
of  the  French  troops  to  Europe  *,  where  there 
was,  undoubtedly,  just  ground  for  apprehension 
that  they  would  immediately  be  employed  in  ser- 
vices very  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  con- 
federate cause.  These  orders  being  without  delay 
communicated  to  sir  Sydney  Smith,  that  distin- 
guished officer,  with  a  noble  frankness,  instantly 
imparted  the  same  to  M.  Poussielgue. — "  It 
would,"  said  he,  "  be  only  throwing  out  a  snare 
to  my  brave  antagonists,  were  I  to  encourage 
them  to  embark ;"  and  he  invited  M.Poussicl- 

*  Letter  from  the  admiralty  to  lord  Keith,  dated  Dcccm?- 
fcer  15,  1799- 
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srue  to  proceed,  on  board  an  English  frigate,  to  BOOK 
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lord  Keith,  in  order  to  confer  with  his  lordship  v^^-v-O 
on  the  subject.  "  I  depend  much,"  says  he,  180°- 
"  on  your  abilities  and  conciliatory  disposition, 
which  facilitated  our  former  agreement,  in  order 
again  to  support  my  reasonings  respecting  the 
impossibility  of  revoking  what  has  been  formally 
settled  after  a  detailed  discussion  and  a  mature 
deliberation.  I  then  propose,  sir,  that  you 
should  come  on  board,  in  order  to  consult  on 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  difficult  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed.  I  view  with  calmness 
the  heavy  responsibility  to  which  I  am  subject. 
My  life  is  at  stake — I  know  it:  but  I  should  pre- 
fer an  unmerited  death,  to  the  preservation  of  my 
existence  by  exposing  both  my  life  and  honor." 

Lord  Keith  at  the  same  time  officially  in- 
formed general  Kleber,  that  he  had  received  po- 
sitive orders  from  his  majesty  not  to  consent  to 
any  capitulation  with  the  French  troops  which 
he  commanded  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  unless  they 
laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war — delivering  up  all  the  ships  and 
stores  in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  to  the  allied 
powers.  And  he  adds,  that,  in  the  event  of  this 
capitulation,  he  could  not  permit  any  of  the 
troops  to  depart  for  France  before  they  have 
been  exchanged. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  the  English  court  was 
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v^^-v^rtween  the  French  and  the  Turks,  separately 
1800.  concluded,  as  that  of  El  Arisch  was  originally 
supposed  by  that  court  to  have  been.  But 
even  in  this  case,  it  appears  extreme  ill  policy 
to  have  driven  so  brave  and  resolute  an  army, 
commanded  by  a  general  of  such  talents,  to 
desperation,  by  exacting  of  them  terms  with 
which  they  could  not  comply  without  disgrace ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  great  error,  on  the  part  of  sir  Sydney  Smith,  to 
allow  of  the  immediate  and  unrestrained  em- 
barkation of  those  gallant  troops  for  Europe, 
where  they  might,  in  all  probability,  arrive  in 
time  materially  to  influence  the  operations  of 
the  ensuing  campaign.  The  notification  of  lord 
Keith  was  received  by  general  Kleber  in  the 
manner  it  deserved.  "SOLDIERS,"  said  the  French 
commander,  in  a  bulletin  addressed  to  the  army 
from  Cairo,  27th  of  Ventose  (March  18),  "  Be- 
hold the  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
commander  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ! — SOLDIERS  !  we  know  how  to  reply  to 
such  insolence  by  victories. — Prepare  for  battle !'' 
In  consequence  of  the  convention  of  El  Arisch, 
and  not  suspecting  any  obstacle  to  its  ratifica- 
tion, general  Kleber  had  already  relinquished,  to 
the  vizier,  the  important  posts  of  Salahieh,  Cata- 
hieh,  Belbeis,  and  Damietta,  concentrating  the 
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had  been  peremptorily  required  by  the  vizier,  to^^^y-^^ 
deliver  also  into  his  hands  the  city  and  citadel  of  1800' 
Grand  Cairo  :  but  general  Kleber  absolutely  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  only  fortified  place  which 
was  left  him,  excepting  Alexandria.  His  refusal 
was  notified  to  the  grand-vizier,  with  his  deter- 
mination to  resume  hostilities,  for  which  he  had 
so  wisely  prepared  his  army  by  communicating 
to  them  the  ignominious  propositions  contained 
in  the  letter  of  lord  Keith.  So  far,  however,  was 
sir  Sydney  Smith  from  concurring  in  those 
opinions  which  could  alone  have  incited  the  En-  ^  . 
glish  court  to  attempt  to  impose  such  odious 
conditions  upon  the  French  army,  that,  pending 
the  conferences  held  on  board  the  Tigre,  that 
gallant  officer,  in  reply  to  the  first  demand  of 
the  French  plenipotentiaries,  dated  8th  Nivose 
(December  29),  viz.  "  that  the  French  army  eva- 
cuate Egypt  with  their  arms  and  baggage,"  thus 
generously  expresses  himself — "  The  general-in- 
chief,  Kleber,  justly  insists  that  nothing  be  pro- 
posed to  the  French  army  which  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  its  honor,  or  to  that  of  the  French 
nation."  And  in  his  official  note,  approved  by 
the  grand-vizier,  dated  off  Cape  Carmel,  30th  of 
December,  he  thus  more  fully  states  his  senti- 
ments— "  Th  ought  measures  have  been  taken  for 
surrounding  the  French  army  on  all  sides,  yet  its 
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0^-v^Ocon(lucretlj  give  them  full  right  to  believe  that 
isoo.  tj,ey  may  yet  be  able  to  resist  for  some  time. 
They  are,  therefore,  fully  entitled  to  retain  their 
arms  and  baggage.  The  means  to  enable  them 
to  evacuate  Egypt  shall  be  procured  to  them." 
Such  is  the  language  of  true  heroism;  but,  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  present  war,  the  very  same 
spirit  of  elation  and  presumption  invariably  dis- 
covered itself  in  the  English  cabinet,  upon  all 
occasions  of  partial  success,  as  had  formerly,  and 
in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  characterised  the 
English  court  and  ministers  during  the  American 
contest ;  and,  indeed,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  divers  of  the  old  advisers  still 
retained  all  their  former  authority  and  influence 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  all 
their  ancient  and  fatal  ascendancy  over  the  mind 
and  counsels  of  the  sovereign. 

The  publication  of  the  haughty  and  insulting 
propositions  of  lord  Keith,  and  the  animated 
appeal  of  general  Kleber  to  that  principle  of 
honor  which  is  so  powerful  in  the  breasts  of  t he- 
French  soldiery,  completely  answered  the  in- 
tended purpose  :  every  individual  participated  in 
the  indignant  feelings  of  the  commander,  and 
burned  for  the  combat,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dangerous  na- 
ture of  the  position  which  they  themselves  now 
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ferent  military  stations  possessed  by  the  Turkish  s^^^J 
forces.  i8oo. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  at  break  of  day,  thevi«OI7 

gamed  over 

republicans  began  to  cannonade  the  advanced  the  grand- 
vizier  at 
posts  of  the  Ottomans,    at  Maturia,  near  the  He 

site  of  the  ancient  Heiiopoiis,  two  leagues  from 
Cairo.  The  grand-vizier  drew  out  his  army, 
and  took  possession  of  the  ground  between  that 
post  and  the  village  El  Hauca.  The  French  army, 
consisting  of  about  15,000  men,  was  ranged  in  two 
lines,  towards Boulac  on  the  left — the  right  being 
flanked  by  a  grove  of  palm  trees.  The  Turkish 
cavalry  began  the  attack,  which  was  furious,  and 
the  Janissaries  in  their  turn  fell  upon  the  French 
with  great  bravery;  but  the  cannon  was  ill  served, 
and  produced  little  effect.  The  Turks,  appa- 
rently discouraged,  gradually  gave  way ;  and  to- 
wards noon  the  French  marched  briskly  forward, 
with  a  terrible  fire  of  small-arms  and  artillery. 
Unable  to  stand  the  shock,  the  whole  Ottoman 
army  (thro wn  into  irretrievable  disorder)  in  an 
instant  took  to  flight  in  all  possible  directions, 
and  the  grand-vizier  himself  was  borne  awray  in 
the  torrent.  The  rout  became  general;  and 
nineteen  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  great  part  of 
the  camp  equipage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  whose  loss  was  very  trivial,  while  that 
of  the  Turks  did  not  amount  to  less  than  8,000 
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BOOK  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners :   after  which,  ge- 
s^-v~^  neral  Kleber  returned  in  triumph  to  Cairo. 

This  signal  victory  was,  however,  far  from 
extricating  the  French  from  their  difficulties; 
and  the  thoughts  of  general  Kleber  were  inces- 
santly turned  to  the  means  of  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  articles  of  the  convention,  and  of  ef- 
fecting the  return  of  himself  and  his  army  to 
Europe. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  he  addressed  a  letter 
from  Cairo  to  the  kaimakan  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
— an  officer  of  state  .who  exercises  the  functions 
of  prime-minister  at  Constantinople  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  grand-vizier,  with  the  obvious  view 
of  its  being  laid  immediately  before  the  grand- 
seignor.  This  letter,  inscribed  "  to  the  kaimakan 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  illustrious  among  the 
great,  the  enlightened,  and  the  wise,"  &c./was 
expressed  in  the  following  judicious  terms  :— 
Kiebeft  "  ^Our  excellency  has,  without  doubt,  been 
letter  to  the  mfo  rmed  of  the  progress  and  result  of  the  neeo- 

kaimakan 

ofConstan-tiations  which   I  had  concluded  with  his  hisrh- 

tmople. 

ness  the  supreme  vizier  Yousef  Pacha ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  assurances  to  that  effect  which  I 
have  received  from  persons  of  distinction  of 
your  nation,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
treaty  of  El  Arisen  has  obtained  the  approbation 
of  his  majesty  the  emperor  Selim  the  Second. 
"Several  articles  of  this  treaty  had  already  been 
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faithfully  fulfilling  its  engagements.  I  was  uponv^^v^ 
the  point  of  evacuating  Cairo,  when  I  received  180°- 
from  lord  Keith,  commander-in-chief  of  the  En- 
glish fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  letter  which 
excited  the  surprise,  and  above  all  the  indigna- 
tion, of  the  French :  I  herewith  annex  a  copy  of 
it.  This  paper,  which  evinces  the  most  perfect 
ignorance  of  my  situation,  and  the  neglect  of 
every  thing  due  to  allies,  rendered  illusory  not 
only  the  convention  of  El  Arisch,  but  also 
every  kind  of  treaty  which  I  might  thencefor- 
ward conclude  with  the  Sublime  Porte.  With 
regard  to  the  injurious  conditions  contained  in 
that  letter,  your  excellency  will  readily  perceive 
that  the  French  army  in  Egypt  can  never  be  re- 
duced to  subscribe  to  them. 

"  I  had  communicated  these  observations  to  the 
grand-vizier,  and  I  proposed  to  him  to  postpone 
the  evacuation  of  Cairo  until  this  unexpected 
difficulty  should  be  removed.  I  could  not  de- 
mand a  more  moderate  pledge  of  the  execution 
of  our  conventions.  His  excellency  refused  to 
consent  to  this  proposal,  and  chose  rather  to  ex- 
pose to  the  fate  of  a  battle  the  possession  of  a 
country  which  was  absolutely  assured  to  him. 
This  battle  took  place  on  the  29th  Ventose,  and 
Heaven,  protecting  the  justice  of  my  cause,  con- 
ferred the  victory  on  me.  Nevertheless,  the  sin- 
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v^^-v^blish  the  ties  of  friendship  and  of  interest 
1800.  wnich  during  so  many  centuries  have  united  the 
two  nations,  is  not  altered  by  that  event.  The 
Sublime  Porte  will  still  find  me  disposed  to  de- 
liver up  to  it  the  possession  of  Egypt  upon  the 
conditions  stipulated  at  El  Arisen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  modifications  which  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  have  rendered  necessary. — 
Thus  all  motive  for  a  fresh  effusion  of  blood 
would  be  obviated,  and  a  regular  negotiation, 
the  effect  of  which  would  no  longer  be  pre- 
vented by  unforeseen  orders,  would  restore  to 
the  Ottoman  empire  those  provinces  of  which 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  deprive  us  by 
force  of  arms.  If  your  excellency  shares  these 
sentiments  of  peace  and  concord,  you  will  com- 
municate them  to  his  majesty  the  emperor  Se- 
lim  the  Second  ;  and  without  doubt  you  will  ob- 
tain orders  to  resume,  without  delay,  those  con- 
ferences which  would  conduct  us  to  the  object 
which  we  are  equally  desirous  of  attaining.  I 
beg  your  excellency  to  believe  in  the  high  consi- 
deration I  entertain  for  you. 

"  CAIRO,  the  20th  Germinal,  year  VIII.  of  the 
French  republic,  10th  of  April,  1800,  which  an- 
swers to  the  14th  of  the  month  of  the  moon 
(iuy&kade,  in  the  year  of  thellejira  1214. 

"  KLERER." 
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Also  in  pursuance  of  the  generous  counsels  of  B  o  o  K 
sir  Sydney  Smith,  M.  Poussielgue  had  made  im-v^v-^1, 
mediate  application  to  lord  Keith,  to  explain  to  1800> 
him  the  circumstances  of  the  convention,  and  to 
induce  him,  if  possible,  to  revoke  the  orders  is- 
sued by  his  lordship  to  obstruct  the  execution 
of  it.  "  The  lives  of  50,000  men,"  says  M. 
Poussielgue,  in  his  letter  to  lord  Keith  of  April 
19,  from  on  board  the  Constance  frigate,  "are 
at  stake,  who  may  be  destroyed  without  any 
motive,  since,  according  to  the  solemn  treaty 
made  with  the  English,  Russians,  and  Turks,  all 
hostilities  had  terminated.  At  the  moment  when 
we  concluded  the  convention  at  El  Arisch,  under 
the  simple  pledge  of  English  good  faith,  we  were 
far  from  suspecting  that  obstacles  would  be 
started  by  the  same  power,  the  most  liberal  of 
those  with  whom  we  had  to  treat." 

On  the  same  day  that  lord  Keith  received  this 
letter,  he  replied,  in  very  civil  terms,  to  M. 
Poussielgue,  "  that  he  had  given  no  orders  or 
authority  against  the  observance  of  the  conven- 
tion between  the  grand-vizier  and  general  Kle- 
ber,  having  received  no  orders  on  this  head  from 
the  king's  ministers.  Accordingly,"  says  his 
lordship,  "  I  was  of  opinion  that  his  majesty 
should  take  no  part  in  it ;  but  since  the  treaty 
has  been  concluded,  his  majesty  being  desirous 
to  show  his  respect  for  his  allies,  I  have  received 

VOL.  XII.  E 
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Tf  Y  YT\7 

vi^-v-^J troops,  and  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  sending  to 
isoo.  Egypt  orders  to  permit  them  to  return  to  France 
without  molestation."  The  declaration  of  this 
commander,  that  he  had  given  no  orders  con- 
trary to  the  observance  of  the  convention  of 
El  Arisch,  appears  very  strange,  when  contrasted 
with  the  tenor  of  his  letter  to  general  Kleber. 
But  in  some  measure  to  obviate  this  incongruity, 
and  to  account  for  his  change  of  policy,  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  on  the  28th  of  March  a  se- 
cond order  had  been  transmitted  from  England 
to  lord  Keith,  stating,  "  that  although  the  terms 
granted  to  the  French  by  the  late  capitulation 
appeared  to  his  majesty  more  advantageous  to 
the  enemy  than  their  situation  entitled  them  to 
expect,  by  restoring  to  the  French  government 
the  services  of  a  considerable  and  disciplined 
body  of  troops;  besides  that  his  majesty  did 
not  consider  sir  Sydney  Smith  as  having  been 
authorised  either  to  enter  into,  or  to  sanction, 
any  such  agreement  in  his  majesty's  name ;  yet, 
as  the  general  commanding  the  enemy's  troops 
appears  to  have  treated  with  him  as  a  person 
whom  he  conceived  to  have  possessed  such  autho- 
rity, and  as  by  annulling  this  transaction  the 
enemy  could  not  be  replaced  in  the  same  situa- 
tion in  which  he  before  stood,  his  majesty,  from 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  public  faith,  has  judged 
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act  inconsistent  with  the  engagements  to  whichv^-^^ 
sir  Sydney  Smith  had  erroneously  given  the  sane-  1800* 
tion  of  his  majesty's  name." 

In  consequence  of  the  last  declaration  of  lord 
Keith,  the  negotiations  recently  broken  off  were 
resumed,  and  apparently  brought  very  near  to  a 
conclusion.  General  Kleber  had  gained  many 
advantages  over  the  Turks  since  the  battle  of 
Heliopolis  ;  had  re-possessed  himself  of  the  posts 
of  Belbeis,  Salahieh,  and  Damietta,  and  com- 
pelled the  army  of  the  vizier  to  retreat  across 
the  Desert  with  disgrace,  to  Gaza  :  he  had  al- 
so concluded  a  treaty  of  peade  with  Mourad 
Bey,  to  whom  were  assigned  the  provinces  of 
Girge  and  Assuan,  in  Upper  Egypt  ;  and  he  had 
made  many  salutary  reforms  and  regulations  in 
the  civil  department.  But  a  horrid  and  unex- 
pected catastrophe  terminated  at  once  the  com- 
mand and  the  life  of  this  hero, 

On  the  14th  of  June  the  French  general 


walking  with  citizen  Protain,  an  architect  whose  neni 
name  deserves  commemoration,  on  the  terrace 
looking  from  the  garden  of  the  head-quar- 
ters into  the  great  square  Esbequier,  when  a 
wretch,  suddenly  approaching,  struck  him,  with 
vengeful  and  skilful  aim,  a  mortal  blow  with  a 
poniard.  The  assassin,  notwithstanding,  still  un- 
satisfied, gave  him  several  other  stabs,  which 
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v— -v-^ceived  no  less  than  six  wounds,  none  of  which, 
30 '  however,  proved  fatal.  The  murderer,  on  the 
alarm  being  given,  was  discovered  in  a  heap  of 
ruins  not  far  from  the  spot,  and  upon  examina- 
tion confessed  that  he  was  solicited  to  commit  this 
crime  by  the  aga  of  the  Janissaries  of  the  Ottoman' 
army  commanded  by  the  grand-vizier  in  person. 
This  execrable  wretch,  who  came  from  Aleppo, 
had  lately  arrived  at  Cairo,  after  crossing  the 
Desert  on  a  dromedary,  and  had  been  since 
watching  for  an  opportunity  of  perpetrating 
this  villainy.  He  had  entrusted  his  secret  to 
four  petty  scheiks  of  the  law,  who  wished  in 
vain  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  did  not  give  any  information  by 
which  the  murderous  deed  might  be  pre- 
vented. A  commission  being  forthwith  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial  of  the  delinquents,  the  as- 
sassin was  condemned  to  be  impaled,  and  the 
guilty  scheiks  to  be  beheaded. 

command  General  Menou,  who,  affecting  the  habits 
French  ar-  and  manners  of  a  true  Mussulman,  had  taken 
the  name  of  Abdallah  Bey  Menou,  succeeded  to 
—  tne  command  of  the  French  army.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  brave  and  active  officer, 
but  in  capacity  and  military  science  he  was  far 
inferior  to  his  predecessor.  This  new  com- 
mander wrote  an  early  account,  June  19,  to 
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him  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Egypt. 


the  tenor  of  his  letter,  it  was  evident  that  he 
adopted  a  system   very  different   from,   if  ., 

9  *  establish 

totally  opposite  to,  that  of  general  Kleberj  andhimself  ia 
that,  elated  by  the  recent  successes  of  the  French 
army,  he  eagerly  aspired  to  the  fame  of  being 
the  defender  and  preserver  of  Egypt.  "  The 
behaviour  which  you,  sir,"  says  he,  "  observed 
with  regard  to  the  convention  concluded  at  El 
Arisch,  points  out  to  me  the  road  which  I  have* 
to  pursue.  You  demanded  the  ratification  of 
your  court;  I  must  also  demand  that  of  the 
consuls  who  now  govern  the  French  nation,  for 
any  treaty  that  may  be  concluded  with  the  En- 
glish and  their  allies.  As  well  as  you,  sir,  I  ab- 
hor the  flames  of  war  ;  as  well  as  you,  I  wish  to 
see  an  end  put  to  the  misery  which  it  has  caused: 
but  I  shall  never,  in  any  point  whatever,  exempt 
myself  from  what  the  honor  of  the  French  re- 
public and  of  her  army  requires.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  these  sentiments  must  also  be 
yours.  I  have  the  honor  to  repeat  to  you,  sir, 
that  with  enthusiastic  pleasure  I  shall  see  the  ter- 
mination of  a  war  which  has  for  so  long  a  period 
agitated  the  whole  world.  The  French  and  En- 
glish nations  are  destined  mutually  to  esteem, 
and  not  to  destroy,  one  another." 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  returned  an  immediate  an- 
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w^v-O general  Menou.  "  At  the  instant,"  said  this 
isoo.  gailant  officer,"  when  I  expected  to  see  general 
Kleber  under  the  most  favorable  and  satisfac- 
tory auspices,  I  learned,  with  the  liveliest  con- 
cern and  the  most  heart-felt  sorrow,  his  tragical 
fate.  I  immediately  communicated  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  grand-vizier  and  the  Ottoman 
ministers,  in  the  terms  in  which  you  announced 
to  me  that  sad  event ;  and  nothing  less  than  the 
certainty  and  detail  with  which  you  communi- 
cated it,  could  have  induced  their  excellencies  to 
credit  the  information.  The  grand-vizier  has 
declared  to  me,  formally  and  officially,  that 
he  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  those* 
who  have  been  guilty  of  the  assassination  5  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  his  declaration  is  true  and 
sincere.  Be  assured,  that  the  hostile  dispositions 
which  have  been  recently  announced,  and  which 
have  acquired  extent  and  publicity,  may  be  ap- 
peased by  the  opportunities  furnished  to  both 
parties  by  the  present  circumstances  of  mutual 
correspondence  and  communication  ;  and  that 
we  shall  at  length  be  united  by  the  ties  of  sin- 
cere friendship.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall 
prosecute  hostilities  against  you  with  the  means 
which  we  have  hitherto  employed,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  render  ourselves  worthy  of  the  esteem 
of  your  brave  troops.  As  general  Kleber  did 
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to,  give  us  to  understand  that  it  was  necessary  ^^^-^ 
the  treaty  which  was  to  have  followed  them  180°- 
should  be  ratified  by  the  consuls,  this  condition, 
now  introduced  by  you  in  your  preliminaries, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  refusal  to  evacuate 
Egypt;  and  the  grand-vizier  has  commissioned 
me  to  require  of  you,  on  that  head,  a  clear  and 
precise  answer.  You  wish,  as  I  do,  for  a  ter-' 
minatkm  of  the  war  which  desolates  the  whole 
world :  it  is  in  your  power  to  remove  one  of 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace,  by  evacuating 
Egypt,  according  to  the  terms  agreed  upon  with 
general  Kleber ;  and  if  you  refuse,  we  shall 
exert  all  our  means,  and  those  of  our  allies,  in 
order  to  compel  you  to  accept  conditions  which 
may  not  prove  so  advantageous.  I  shall  literally 
adhere  to  all  the  instructions  of  my  court :  I 
know  its  principles  to  be  founded  upon  the  most 
punctilious  equity  and  the  most  perfect  good 
faith.  As  it  is  not  yet  decided  in  what  direction 
I  am  about  to  act,  I  beg  you  will  transmit  to 
me  your  answer  in  two  dispatches — the  one  ad- 
dressed to  Alexandria,  and  the  other  to  Jaffa,  at 
the  camp  of  the  grand-vizier." 

Notwithstanding  this  very  forcible  representa- 
tion, general  Abdallah  Menou  persisted  in  his 
resolution  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
suls to  the  treaty  now  in  contemplation  j  which 
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^-v-^> absolute  declaration  of  war  *. 

In  the  French  commander's  dispatches  to  the 
first  consul,  from  Cairo,  14th  Messidor  (the  3d  of 
July),  he  speaks  in  boastful  language  of  the 
favorable  situation  of  affairs  in  Egypt.  "  All 
the  arrears,"  he  says,  "  due  to  the  army,  have 
been  paid,  and  for  the  future  their  pay  will  be 
secured.  The  fortifications  of  Cairo  are  com- 
pleting :  twelve  forts  surround  the  city  at  pre- 
sent j  in  fifteen  days  the  whole  will  be  finished. 
The  fortifications  of  Salahieh  are  much  in- 
creased—Aboukir  is  entirely  repaired — they  are 
working  with  diligence  at  Alexandria.  Our  ar- 
tillery is  in  the  best  condition  ;  the  works  in  the 
arsenal  of  Gizeh  are  in  the  greatest  activity.  I 

*  It  appears,  from  the  publication  of  general  Regnicr's 
STATE  op  EGYPT,  that,  subsequent  to  the  victory  of  lielio- 
polis,  the  commander-in-chief,  Kleber,  conceived  himself  to 
stand  on  ground  too  high  to  be  justified  in  subscribing  to  the 
same  terms  he  had  formerly  submitted  to  in  the  convention  of 
El  Arisch,  and  that,  if  the  neutrality  of  the  Porte  could  have 
been  obtained,  he  thought  his  force  equal  to  the  defence,  of 
Egypt  against  the  English.  But  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  Turkish  government  would  ever  have  consented  to  any 
ireaty  which  left  the  French  even  in  the  temporary  possession 
of  Egypt,  or  have  suffered  it  to  be  held,  in  the  specious  lan^ 
guage  held  out  to  them,  "  as  a  pledge  till  the  peace." — Reg' 
nia-'s  State  of  Egypt  after  the  Eat  tie  of  Hdiopolis,  pp.  118, 
123,  173.— Translation. 
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and  also  a  park  of  reserve  of  500  camels.  Many^-^O 
thousand  Greeks  have  enrolled  themselves  in  our  i800; 
service,  and  also  500  Cophts  and  Syrians.  A 
jcaravan  of  10,000  slaves  and  15,000  camels  is 
arrived  from  Darfar  and  the  Niger.  The  insti- 
tute is  going  to  resume  its  sittings.  The  grand- 
vizier  is  at  Jaffa,  with  about  7000  or  8000 
men :  he  has  2000  at  Gaza,  and  1000  at  El 
Arisen :  if  he  should  be  able  to  recruit  his  army, 
and  shall  again  attempt  to  pass  the  Desert,  we 
will  go  to  receive  him  at  Salahieh — the  troops  are 
determined  to  beat  him.  Everywhere  we  are 
prepared:  the  army  will  combat  till  they  die. 
Happy  if  we  can  preserve  to  the  republic  a 
great  colony,  of  which  you  have  been  the 
founder  !"  Thus  was  a  new  and  dangerous  war 
kindled  in  Egypt,  by  that  unpardonable  pre- 
sumption which  refused  to  a  great  and  generous 
foe,  oppressed,  but  not  vanquished,  terms  con- 
sistent with  the  dictates  of  discretion,  of  equity, 
find  of  honor. 

The  miscellaneous  events  of  the  present  year 
remain  now  to  be  narrated.  In  the  month  of 
October,  1799,  the  college  of  cardinals  met  at 
the  city  of  Venice,  under  protection  of  the  em- 
peror, in  order  to  hold  a  conclave  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  successor  to  the  late  pope,  Pius  VI. 
f  he  validity  of  this  assembly  was  recognise^  by 
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v^-^-Oby  Louis  XVIII.,  nominal  king  of  France,  who, 
isoo.  jn  a  ]etter  dated  from  Mittau  (November  24), 
declared  to  them,  "  that  God  would  doubtless 
direct  their  proceedings  in  restoring  a  head  to 
the  church. — It  is  in  this  firm  confidence  that  we 
acknowledge,"  says  this  phantom  of  royalty, 
"  the  holy  father  of  your  choice  ;  and  we  hope 
from  Him  by  whom  all  kings  reign  upon  earth, 
to  be  replaced  on  the  throne  of  our  ancestors. 
"  We  shall  cause  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
holy  see  to  be  respected  throughout  our  domi- 
nions, and  shall  thereby  justify  our  title  of  most 
Christian  king  and  eldest  son  of  the  church." 

Election  of      The  conclave  sat  till  the  month  of  March, 

pope  Pius 

vu.  1800,  when  the  choice  of  the  sacred  college  fell 
upon  cardinal  Chiaremonte,  bishop  of  Tivoli, 
who  took  the  name  of  Pius  VII.  The  new  pope 
was  accounted,  and  indeed  soon  discovered 
himself  to  be,  a  man  of  good  sense,  moderation, 
and  discretion.  He  was  of  the  order  of  Bene- 
dictines, and  had  formerly  read  public  lectures 
in  divinity  and  the  canon  law  with  great  repu- 
tation. He  had  been  raised  successively  to  the 
dignities  of  abbot,  bishop,  and  cardinal,  by  the 
preceding  pontiff.  In  a  few  weeks,  things  being 
prepared  for  his  reception,  he  set  out  for  his  own 
dominions.  The  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  taken 
a  melancholy  farewel  of  the  late  pope,  on  his 
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met  the  new  pontiff  at  Ancona,  and  accompanied ^-^O 
him  to  Rome;  where  he  arrived  on  the  Qth  of  180°* 
July,  and  was  received  with  incredible  acclama- 
tions. His  holiness  immediately  repaired  to  St. 
Peter's,  where  a  solemn  Tc  Deum  was  performed, 
at  which  an  immense  concourse  of  people  at- 
tended. The  great  families  of  Colonna  and 
Doria-Pamphili  sent  two  sumptuous  carriages, 
each  drawn  by  six  beautiful  horses,  to  meet  the 
holy  father,  as  a  complimentary  present  in 
token  of  their  d-votion  to  his  interest — gifts  the 
more  acceptable,  as  during  the  late  revolutio- 
nary tempest,  from  the  sweeping  blast  of  which 
nothing  was  too  high  or  too  low  to  escape, 
stables  as  well  as  palaces  had  been  stripped  and 
plundered.  The  Quirinal  had,  however,  been 
magnificently  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  his 
holiness,  and  at  night  the  whole  city  was  illumi- 
nated in  a  splendid  manner,  being  adorned  with 
triumphal  arches,  and  exhibiting  all  the  other 
accustomed  demonstrations  of  joy.  From  this 
time  the  king  of  Sardinia  removed  from  Florence, 
and  fixed  his  abode  at  Frescati. 

In  the  month  of  May  this  year  died,  in  an  Death  of 
obscure    retreat  near   Petersburg,    the   famous shaisu-" 
field-marshal  Suwaroff,  at  the  age  of   seventy. 
The  fatigue  of  body  and  agitation  of  mind  which 
he  had  undergone  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
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C^~^L,at  the  ungrateful  return  his  services  met  with 
1800.  from  the  emperor,  had  wholly  undermined  his 
health  and  constitution.  The  reverse  of  fortune 
which  .marked  the  conclusion  of  that  general's 
celebrated  Italian  campaign,  was,  indeed,  more 
than  sufficient,  in  the  estimation  of  the  capricious 
despot  who  now  filled  the  throne  of  the  illustri- 
ous Catherine,  to  obliterate  all  sense  and  me- 
mory of  former  merits.  Behind  the  mountains 
of  Glaris  the  sun  of  Suwaroff  set  for  ever.  He 
was  not  suffered  to  approach  the  presence  of  the 
emperor;  and  his  disgrace  at  court  was  ac- 
companied, as  usual  in  that  semi-barbarous 
country,  by  a  sort  of  general  abandonment.  It 
is  said,  that,  when ,  he  approached  the  last 
stage  of  his  illness,  a  letter  was  addressed  to 
him  from  PAUL,  containing  some  expressions  of 
kindness  and  favor :  but  the  haughty  warrior  in- 
dignantly declared,  "  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
signed for  him,  a  man  forgotten,  deserted,  and 
disgraced;  it  was  intended  for  the  renowned 
field-marshal  Suwaroff,  who  had  always  been 
found,  covered  with  ensigns  of  honor  and  vic- 
tory, at  the  head  of  conquering  armies."  Such 
was  the  end  of  this  extraordinary  personage, 
upon  whom  the  emperor,  in  the  elation  caused 
by  his  first  rapid  successes,  had  conferred  the  sir- 
name  of  ITALISKOI.  The  military  talents  of  Su- 
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waroff  were  savagely  great ;  and  had  he  been  BOOK 
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allowed  to  give  free  and  full  scope  to  his  genius,  ^^-O 
the  consequences  might  have  been  very  fatal  to  180°- 
France.  But  he  was  fettered  and  entangled  by 
absurd  instructions  from  the  aulic  council  at 
Vienna — that  council  being  itself  supposed  in- 
fluenced and  biassed  by  the  still  more  absurd 
ideas  of  the  English  cabinet,  which  aspired  from 
the  recesses  of  St.  James's  to  direct  the  marches 
of  armies,  and  the  operations  of  war,  on  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland  and  the  plains  of 
Lombardy. 

At  this  period  happened  in  London  a  singu- Attempt  • 
lar  incident,  threatening  the  life  of  the  KING,  of ticking. 
On  the  evening  of  the  loth  of  May,  his  ma- 
jesty, accompanied  by  the  queen  and  princesses, 
went  as  usual  to  the  theatre.  On  the  king's 
entering  the  box,  a  man  near  the  orchestra  sud- 
denly stood  up,  and  discharged  a  pistol.  On  the 
report  of  fire-arms,  and  the  confusion  which 
ensued,  his  majesty  stopped  short;  but  upon  the 
immediate  seizure  of  the  assassin  came  forward, 
and  waved  his  hand  to  show  that  he  was  not 
hurt.  Notwithstanding  this  alarming  interrup- 
tion, the  play  was  performed  to  the  end,  when 
the  king  and  royal  family  withdrew  amid  the 
loud  gratulations  of  the  audience. 

The   wretch  who  made  this   horrid   attempt 
immediately  underwent  a  close  examination,  in 
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to  be  in  the  theatre  at  the  time.     His 


180°*  name  was  James  Hadfield.  He  had  for  some  years 
served  as  a  dragoon  in  the  loth  regiment,  and 
was  during  that  time  distinguished  for  his  cou- 
rage and  good  behaviour.  At  Lincelles  he  re- 
ceived several  sabre-wounds  in  the  head,  and  had 
been  left  three  hours  among  the  slain:  these 
wounds  had  ever  since  extremely  impaired  his 
intellect  ;  and  he  appeared  at  the  period  of  this  at- 
tempt. on  his  majesty's  life,  as  well  as  on  many  for- 
mer occasions,  to  be  totally  deranged.  He  had 
made  use  of  a  horse-pistol,  loaded  with  a  brace  of 
slugs;  and  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  dexterous 
marksman,  it  was  wonderful  that  the  king  escaped 
unhurt.  No  cause  appeared  which  should  have 
induced  him  to  the  perpetration  of  this  crime  ; 
but  he  talked,  on  his  examination,  in  a  myste- 
rious way  of  dreams,  and  of  a  great  commission 
which  he  had  received  in  his  sleep.  He  under- 
went a  second  examination  before  the  privy- 
council,  but  nothing  more  interesting  transpired. 
On  the  26th  of  June  he  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  chief  justice,  lord  Kenyon.  The  duke 
of  York  deposed  to  his  personal  recollection  of 
the  man,  as  one  of  his  orderly  dragoons.  His 
exemplary  behaviour  in  that  capacity  was  fully 
proved  ;  and  the  wounds  received  in  the  king's 
service  being  notoriously  the  cause  of  the  dread- 
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was  stopped,  and  the  jury  were  directed  to  bring  v-^-y-O 
in   a  verdict  of  NOT   GUILTY.      The  wretched    180°* 
maniac  was  immediately,  by  order  of  the  court, 
conveyed  to  the  hospital  appropriated  to  persons 
of  that  compassionable  description.     Upon  this 
occasion,    addresses    of   sincere    congratulation 
were  presented  to  the  throne  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

In   the  course  of   the  present  summer  lord pubKc  *f- 

nors  paid 

Nelson  arrived  in  England,  and  was  everywhere to  lord 

..  Nelson. 

received  with  extraordinary  acclamations.  The 
public  saw  in  him  only  the  hero  who  had 
achieved  the  most  splendid  naval  victory  of 
modern  ages  :  that  unhappy  part  of  his  conduct 
during  his  abode  at  Naples,  so  much,  to  persons 
competent  to  judge,  the  subject  of  regret  and  asto- 
nishment, and  which  blended  itself,  like  the  deadly 
nightshade,  with  the  immortal  verdure  of  his  lau- 
rels, was  known  comparatively  to  few — British  hu- 
manity and  British  faith  would  equally  have  bled 
at  the  recital.  Being  invited  by  the  city  of 
London,  on  the  9th  of  November,  to  dine  at  the 
Guildhall  of  the  metropolis,  a  sword  studded 
with  diamonds,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  chamberlain,  who,  on 
this  interesting  occasion,  pronounced  a  gor- 
geous civic  oration,  in  which  the  exploits  of  his 
lordship  were  extolled  as  superior  to  the  heroic 
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v^-v-^mented  as  having  exemplified,  in  the  pious  non 

isoo.  nobis  Domine  of  his  modest  dispatches,  "that  vir- 
tue which  the  heathen  world  could  not  emulate." 
And  his  lordship,  with  equal  complacency,  as  if 
equal  in  value,  received  the  sword  and  the 
panegyric. 

During  the  existence  of  the  second  armi- 
stice between  'Austria  and  Prance,  though  the 
negotiations  for  peace  at  Luneville  continued, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  remission  of  military  pre- 
parations on  either  side.  The  central  army 
of  the  French,  commanded  by  general  Moreau 
in  person,  occupied  the  two  banks  of  the  Iser  as 
far  as  Landshut ;  while  general  Grenier  had  ad- 
vanced with  a  strong  body  of  troops  nearly  as 
far  as  Passau,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 
Another  army,  under  generals  Augereau  and  St. 
Susanne,  possessed  the  country  on  both  sides  the1 
Maine ;  and  general  Lecourbe  was  ready  on  the 
first  notice  to  force  his  passage  into  the  Tyrol 
and  the  Grisons.  In  every  quarter  they  were  op- 
posed by  the  Austrians,  now  commanded  by  the 
archduke  John  (prince  Charles  being  in  dis- 
grace), with  equivalent  diligence  and  strength. 
m^cSTcm'Tn6  armistice  finally  expiring  about  the  middle 
of  h.osuii-  of  November,  general  Moreau  re-commenced 
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hostilities  ;  among  other  advantages,  forcing,  on 
the  29th,  the  Austrian  intrencliments  upon  the 
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cember  the  archduke  attacked  the  French 


under  general  Moreau,  though  strongly  encamped  1800< 
on  the  heights  near  Haag,  a  position  between 
the  Inn  and  the  Iserj  and,  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  ten  hours,  the  Austrians,  successively 
carrying  the  different  posts,  were  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field  and  twa  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
800  prisoners;  general  Moreau  retiring  to  his 
former  station  of  Hohenlinden.  On  the  same 
day  the  French  made  an  attack  upon  the  corps 
commanded  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  in  front  of 
Rosenheim,  on  the  river  Inn,  and  were  repulsed 
with  loss.  The  royal  dukes  d'Angouleme  and 
d'Enghien,  sons  of  the  count  d'Artois,  and  the 
prince  x>f  Conde,  and  indeed  all  the  nobility 
and  gentry  who  composed  this  gallant  body, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  heroic  valor. 
But  it  was  a  fearful  sight  to  the  lovers  of  their 
country,  to  see  Frenchmen  opposed  sword  in 
hand  to  Frenchmen,  and  moistening  with  their 
blood  the  fields  of  Germany. 

General  Klenau  had  by  this  time  passed  the 
Danube,  and  invaded  Straubing  and  Ratisbon. 

Encouraged  by  the  various  successes  of  this  Battle  of 

.    .  Hohenlinr 

winter  campaign,  the  archduke  determined  to  den. 
risk   another  and  more  general  attack.      Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d   of  December    the 
army  marched  towards   Hohenlinden   in  three 
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v^^y^Jto  Munich,  which  passed  through  Hohenlin- 
isoo.  dcnj  the  right  and  the  left,  in  the  woods  on 
each  side  of  the  great  road.  From  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  the 
centre  column  alone  arrived  at  its  destination 
at  eight  o'clock.  The  left  had  even  strangely 
lost  its  way,  and  bent  its  march  towards  Ebers- 
perg,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right,  which 
would  have  led  to  Hohenlinden.  In  this  state  of 
things,  general  Richepanse  pierced  between  the 
left  and  the  centre  about  nine  o'clock ;  and  fell 
upon  the  left  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  central 
column,  just  at  the  time  when  it  had  formed  in 
front  and  commenced  its  attack  upon  the  ene- 
my. The  Austrians  fought  with  great  bravery; 
but  the  disorder  soon  became  irretrievable,  and 
a  retreat  was  made  to  the  heights  of  Ramsan, 
with  very  heavy  loss.  The  left  wing,  also,  being 
cut  off  from  the  main  body,  was  completely  de- 
feated ;  and  the  right,  under  general  Kienmayer, 
suffered  severely  in  a  persevering  and  at  length 
successful  effort  to  gain  the  banks  of  the  Iser, 
on  hearing  of  the  terrible  disaster  which  had  be- 
fallen the  other  divisions  of  the  army.  Not  less 
than  ten  thousand  men  were  left  in  this  fatal  field 
by  the  Austrians,  with  eighty  pieces  of  cannon 
and  other  trophies  of  victory.  The  French,  who 
owed  on  this  day  as  much  to  fortune  as  to  skill 
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ing  their  advantage  with  vigor,  they  drove  thev^^v-O 

Austrians  everywhere  before  them,   and,   after    180°* 
an   uninterrupted   series   of  triumphs,  crossing 
the  Inn  and  the  Traun,  and  taking  possession  of 
the  territory  of  Saltzburg,  they  penetrated  into 
Stiria,  and  even  into  Upper  Austria. 

Success  attended,  at  the  same  time,  the  arms 
of  France   in   every   other    quarter.      General 
Augereau  had  advanced  into  Franconia,  and  had 
made   himself  master    of   Bamberg.       General 
Macdonald,  from  the  country  of  the  Grisons, 
piercing  into  the  Valteline,  opened  a  communi- 
cation with  the  army  of  Italy,  commanded  by 
general  Brune,  who  had  passed  the  Brenta,  taken 
possession  of  Trent,  and  now  threatened  Venice. 
In   the   duchy  of  Tuscany,  hostilities  had   re- 
commenced long  before  the  expiration  of  the  ar- 
mistice; and  the  whole  of  that  territory,  as  well 
as  the  Lucchese,  was  at  this  time  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  enemy;   the  stores  and  mer- 
chandise at  Leghorn,  belonging  to  the  English, 
being,  not  without  difficulty,  removed  on  board 
the  ships    in   the  harbor    previous  to  the  sur- 
render of  that  place.     The  court  of  Vienna  was 
once  more  struck  with  consternation,  and  imme- 
diate application  was  made    to    the    archduke 
Charles  to  resume  the  command  of  the  army,  in 
order  to  animate  the  troops  to  fresh  exertions. 
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xl»-v^for  valor,  exhorted  the  emperor  to  make  the 
isoo.  neces£ary  sacrifices  for  obtaining  another  armi- 
stice, with  a  view  to  effect  a  final  and  lasting 
peace.  General  Moreau  on  his  side,  apprised 
of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  and  not  insen- 
sible to  the  danger  which  he  must  incur  by 
marching  forward  with  the  sole  force  which  he 
commanded  into  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  he- 
reditary states,  acceded  with  great  facility  to  the 
overtures  of  the  archduke ;  and  on  the  2oth  of 

*  £°J™fn~  December,  1800,  a  third  convention  was  signed 
steyer.  a^  Steyer,  a  town  in  Upper  Austria,  the  pream- 
ble of  which  declared,  "  that  his  majesty  the 
emperor  and  king  wished  immediately  to  treat 
for  PEACE  unth  the  French  republic,  whatever  the 
determination  of  his  ALLIES  may  be."  The  arti- 
cles of  this  convention  imported,  that  the  for- 
tresses of  Kufstein  and  Schaernitz  in  the  Tyrol, 
of  Wurtzburg  in  Franconia,  and  Braunau  in 
Bavaria,  shall  be  provisionally  occupied  by  the 
French,  who  should  not  advance  beyond  the 
banks  of  the  Muhr ; — the  new  imperial  levies  to 
be  stopped ;  and  the  suspension  of  anus  not  to 
be  of  less  duration  than  thirty  days,  with  a  sub- 
sequent notice  of  fifteen  days. — The  armistice  to 
be  indefinitely  prolonged  until  the  notice  of 
rupture. 

The  dispatch  in  which  this  great  event  was 
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pen  of  general  Desolles,  is  replete  with  senti-v^ ^v- 
ments  of  good   sense  and   moderation.     "  The    180°- 
archduke  Charles,"  says  he,  "has  proposed  an 
armistice  to  the  general-in-chief,  hy  announcing 
to  him  that  the  emperor  had  sent  a  courier  to 
M.  de  Cobentzel,  with  orders  to  sign  a  peace. 
The  general-in-chief,  considering  that  the  line  of 
the  Traun  and  the  Inn  was  forced,  that  we  were 
advanced  a  hundred  leagues  before  the  other  ar- 
mies, and  were  already  near  the  rear-guard  of 
the  Austrian  army  in  Italy;  that  consequently 
M.  de  Bellegarde  could  avail  himself  of  the  pos- 
session of  Saltzburg  and  Inspruck,  as  the  two 
grand  openings  by  which  he  could  send  troops  to 
join  those  which  were  left  in  the  Tyrol,  and,  by  at- 
tacking our  rear  with  these,  might  cut  off  our  com- 
munication with  the  Traun ; — for  these  reasons  he 
thought  proper  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms, 
which  procuring  great  advantages  for  us,  would 
put  us  in  a  condition  to  learn  the  movements  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  of  which  we  had  as  yet  heard 
no  account.     The  character  of   the    archduke 
Charles,  and  his  well-known  integrity,  gave  us 
sufficient  assurances  of  the  emperor's  desire  to     ' 
put  an  end  to  the  war.     He  was  also  impelled 
to  it  by  the  deplorable  condition  of  his  army, 
which  having,  in  the  course  of  twenty  days,  lost 
seventy  leagues  of  territory,   25,000  prisoners, 
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,  and  immense  magazines,  was  no  longer 


1800.  abjej  nor  couid  it  be  able  in  three  months,  to 
hinder  our  army  from  conquering  all  Austria, 
and  dictating  laws  in  the  capital.  But  in  order 
to  effect  this  without  danger,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  army  of  Italy  to  be  already  in 
possession  of  the  defiles  of  Carinthia.  Besides, 
the  general-in-chief  was  of  opinion,  that  to  stop 
in  the  most  brilliant  victories  was  conformable 
to  the  character  of  moderation  by  which  the 
first  consul  manifests  himself  to  Europe."  The 
armistice  of  Steyer  was  followed  by  another  for 
Italy  (concluded  at  Treviso,  January  16,  1801),  by 
which  the  Tagliamento  was  made  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  two  armies.  The  court 
of  London,  now  compelled  by  dire  necessity  to 
a  measure  in  vain  expected  from  her  wisdom  or 
generosity,  and  seriously  alarmed  at  the  situa- 
tion in  which,  with  inexcusable  indiscretion,  she 
had  involved  her  imperial  ally,  at  length  re- 
leased the  emperor  from  all  his  engagements  j 
from  this  time  standing  alone  in  the  contest  with 
France  and  her  allies,  and  very  doubtfully  cir- 
cumstanced in  relation  to  the  other  great  and 
leading  powers  of  the  continent. 

standing1'"  So  long  since  as  the  month  of  December,  1  799* 
GreaUBri-  *n  incident  had  occurred  which  gave  rise  to  serious 
Denmark,  discussions  between  the  courts  of  London  and 
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Copenhagen.  A  small  English  squadron,  cruising  BOOK 
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in  the  open  sea,  met  the  Danish  frigate  Haufer-^-v^J 
fen,  having  under  her  protection  a  convoy  of  mer-  180°- 
chant  ships.  The  English  commodore,  thinking  it 
proper  to  exercise  (in  conformity,  doubtless,  to 
his  orders)  the  right  of  visiting  this  convoy,  sent 
on  board  the  Danish  frigate,  demanding  from  the 
captain  his  destination.  The  latter  having  an- 
swered that  he  was  then  going  to  Gibraltar,  it 
was  replied,  that  since  he  was  going  to  stop  in 
that  bay,  no  visit  should  be  paid  to  his  convoy; 
but  that  if  he  did  not  mean  to  cast  anchor  there, 
the  visit  should  be  paid.  Captain  Van-Dockum, 
commander  of  the  Hauferfen,  then  informed  the 
officer  who  went  on  board,  that  he  would  re- 
sist any  such  step.  Upon  this  answer,  the  En- 
glish commodore  made  the  signal  for  examin- 
ing the  convoy;  in  the  prosecution  of  which  or- 
der, a  fire  of  musquetry  from  the  Danish  frigate 
wounded  one  of  the  boat's  crew.  After  this,  the 
frigate,  without  further  resistance,  went  with  her 
convoy  into  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  Lord  Keith, 
who  then  commanded  on  that  station,  requiring 
captain  Van-Dockum  to  explain  the  nature  of 
his  instructions,  was  told  they  were  in  sub- 
stance not  to  permit  his  convoy  to  be  visited.  A 
representation  of  these  facts  was  made  to  the 
court  of  Denmark,  by  Mr.  Merry,  the  English 
resident  at  Copenhagen,  in .  a  memorial  dated 
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BOOK  April  10,  1800,  demanding  reparation  and  re- 
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^^r-v-^.  dress. — "  The  right  of  visiting  and  examining 
1800.  merchant  ships  in  open  sea,  of  whatever  nation 
they  may  be,"  says  the  resident,  "  and  whatever 
may  be  their  cargoes  and  destination,  is  consi- 
dered by  the  British  government  as  the  incon- 
testable right  of  every  nation  at  war — a  right 
founded  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  which  has 
been  generally  admitted  and  recognised.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  resistance  of  .a  com- 
mander of  a  ship  of  war,  offered  by  a  power  at 
amity,  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  an  act 
of  hostility,  and  such  as  the  king  persuades  him- 
self cannot  be  enjoined  to  the  commanders  of  the 
ships  of  war  of  his  Danish  majesty,  in  their  in- 
structions. His  Britannic  majesty,  therefore, 
entertains  no  doubt  that  his  Danish  majesty  will 
have  felt  much  displeasure  at  hearing  of  this  vio- 
lent and  insupportable  conduct  on  the  part  of 
an  officer  in  his  service;  and  the  king  is  per- 
suaded of  the  alacrity  with  which  his  Danish  ma- 
jesty will  afford  him  that  formal  disavowal,  and 
that  apology,  which  he  has  so  good  a  right  to  ex- 
pect in  such  a  case,  together  with  a  reparation 
proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted."— The  resident  then  proceeds  to  state, 
"  that  he  is  specially  commissioned  to  demand 
this  disavowal ;  and  that,  great  and  sincere  as  is 
the  king  his  master's  desire  to  cultivate  the 
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nothing  would  induce  him  to  depart  from  this  ^~~Y^J 
just  demand." 

To  this  note  the  minister,  count  Bernstorf, 
nearly  related  in  blood  to  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, the  celebrated  statesman  of  the  same 
name,  and  laudably  emulous  of  his  virtues,  re- 
turned an  answer  at  once  firm  and  temperate. 
"  Both  custom  and  treaties,"  says  the  Danish 
minister,  "  have  no  doubt  conferred  on  the  belli- 
gerent powers  the  right  of  searching  neutral 
vessels,  not  under  convoy  by  their  ships  of  war. 
But  as  this  right  is  not  a  natural  one,  but  merely 
conventional,  its  effects  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
extended  beyond  what  is  agreed  to  and  con- 
ceded, without  violence  and  injustice.  But  none 
of  the  maritime  and  independent  powers  of 
Europe,  as  far  as  the  undersigned  has  observed, 
have  ever  acknowledged  the  right  of  permitting 
neutral  ships  to  be  searched,  when  escorted  by 
one  or  several  ships  of  war;  and  it  is  evident  they 
could  not  do  so  without  exposing  their  flag  to 
degradation,  and  without  forfeiting  a  certain 
essential  proportion  of  their  own  rights.  Far 
from  acquiescing  in  these  pretensions,  most  of 
those  powers  have  been  of  opinion,  since  this 
question  has  been  agitated,  that  they  ought  to 
hold  out  an  opposite  principle  in  all  their  con- 
ventions respecting  objects  of  this  nature,  in 
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BOOK  conformity  with  a  number  of  treaties  concluded 
^^v^O  between  the  most  respectable  courts  of  Europe, 
isoo.  which  contain  proofs  of  the  propriety  of  adhe- 
ring to  that  principle.  The  distinction  attempted 
to  be  established  between  ships  with  and  without 
convoy,  is,  moreover,  equally  just  and  natural ; 
for  the  former  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in  the 
same  predicament  as  the  latter.  The  search  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  privateers  or  state  ships  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  with  respect  to  neutral 
bottoms  not  accompanied  by  convoy,  is  founded 
on  the  right  of  ascertaining  their  flag,  and  of 
examining  their  papers.  When  the  papers  of 
these  ships  are  found  in  strict  order,  no  further 
examination  can  be  legally  enforced  ±  and  it  is 
consequently  the  authority  of  the  government 
in  whose  name  these  documents  have  been  drawn 
up  and  issued,  that  procures  for  the  belligerent 
powers  the  required  security.  But  a  neutral 
government,  in  escorting  by  the  armed  ships  of 
the  state  the  commercial  ships  of  the  subject, 
thereby  alone  holds  out  to  the  belligerent  powers 
a  more  authentic  and  positive  pledge  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  documents  with  which 
these  ships  are  furnished  :  nor  can  a  neutral  go- 
vernment, without  incurring  dishonor  and  dis- 
grace, admit  in  this  respect  the  least  doubt  or 
suspicion,  which  must  be  as  injurious  to  that  go- 
vernment as  they  would  be  unjust  on  the  part 
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of  those  who  should  entertain  or  manifest  them.  BOOK 
And  if  it  were  to  be  admitted  as  a  principle, 
that  the  convoys  granted  by  a  sovereign  do  not 
secure  ships  of  his  subjects  from  being  visited  by 
the  state  ships  or  privateers  of  foreigners,  it 
would  follow  that  the  most  formidable  squadron 
should  not  have  the  right  of  relieving  from  a 
search  the  ships  entrusted  to  its  protection,  if 
that  search  was  exacted  by  the  most  insignificant 
privateer.  But  it  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  the  English  government,  which  has  uni- 
formly and  on  the  most  just  grounds  shown  a 
marked  jealousy  for  the  honor  of  its  flag,  and 
who,  in  the  maritime  wars  in  which  it  has  taken 
no  part,  has  nevertheless  asserted  with  vigor 
the  rights  of  neutrality,  would  ever  consent, 
should  such  circumstances  occur,  to  a  humili- 
ating vexation  of  that  nature :  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  reposes  too  much  confidence  in  the 
equity  and  loyalty  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  to 
harbor  a  suspicion  that  it  is  his  intention  to  ar- 
rogate a  right  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, he  would  not  grant  to  any  other  inde- 
pendent power.  It  seems  sufficient  to  apply  to 
the  fact  in  question  the  natural  result  of  these 
observations,  in  order  to  make  it  evident  that  the 
captain  of  the  king's  frigate,  by  repulsing  a  vio- 
lence which  he  had  no  right  to  expect,  has  done 
no  more  than  his  duty,  and  that  it  was  on  the 
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BOOK  part  of  the  English  frigates  that  a  violation  of 
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v^^^^the  rights  of  a  neutral  sovereign,  and  of  a  power 
1800.  friendly  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  has  been  com- 
mitted. The  king  had  hesitated  to  signify  any 
formal  complaint  on  this  head,  as  long  as  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  misconception,  which  might  have 
been  done  away  by  amicable  explanations  be- 
tween the  respective  commanders  of  the  naval 
force  which  the  two  governments  kept  up  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  seeing  himself,  much  to  his 
regret,  disappointed  in  that  hope,  he  has  only  to 
insist  upon  the  reparation  that  is  due  to  him, 
and  which  the  justice  and  the  friendship  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  seem  justly  to  be  called  upon 
to  secure  to  him." 

Thus  was  this  famous  question,  respecting  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  as  it  were  embodied, 
and  by  the  improvident  pride  of  the  English 
court  brought  into  formal  and  solemn  discussion. 
In  this  state  the  dispute  remained  for  some 
weeks,  each  party  demanding  of  the  other  re- 
dress and  reparation ;  when  another  and  still 
more  serious  event  of  the  same  nature  occurred, 
to  exasperate  and  inflame  the  quarrel.  In  the 
month  of  July,  six  merchant  vessels,  under  the 
convoy  of  La  Freya,  a  Danish  frigate,  were 
encountered  in  the  English  Channel  by  a  superior 
force,  and  refusing,  as  before,  to  admit  of  any 
search,  .a  regular  and  severe  engagement  ensued 
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carried  into  an  English  port.  Upon  this  trans-  ^^^i, 
action  being  made  known  to  him,  count  Wedel  180°- 
Jarlsberg,  the  Danish  ambassador  in  London, 
preferred  a  formal  complaint,  in  a  note  addressed 
to  lord  Grenville,  of  the  outrage  committed  upon 
the  Danish  flag.  On  the  very  next  day  (July 30), 
lord  Grenville  replied  in  that  tone  of  haugh- 
tiness which  had  long  become  habitual  to  him : 
and,  as  if  the  right  claimed  by  the  court  of 
London  had  been  recognised  as  indisputable  by 
the  whole  universe,  he  says — "  Notwithstanding 
the  expressions  made  use  of  in  count  Wedel's 
note,  his  majesty  cannot  even  yet  persuade  him- 
self that  it  is  really  by  the  orders  of  the  king  of 
Denmark  that  this  state  of  harmony  and  peace 
has  been  thus  suddenly  disturbed,  or  that  a 
Danish  officer  can  have  acted  conformably  to  his 
instructions  in  actually  commencing  hostilities 
against  this  country,  by  a  wanton  and  unpro- 
voked attack  upon  a  British  ship  of  war  navi- 
gating the  British  seas.  The  lives  of  his  brave 
seamen  have  been  sacrificed,  the  honor  of  his 
flag  has  been  insulted,  almost  in  sight  of  his  own 
coasts ;  and  these  proceedings  are  supported  by 
calling  in  question  those  indisputable  rights, 
founded  on  the  clearest  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  from  which  his  majesty  never  can  de-> 
part." — Lord  Grenville  proceeds,  somewhat  offi- 
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s^-^^nestly  to  recommend  to  his  court  that  a  speedy 
1800.  an(|  satisfactory  answer  may  be  given  to  the  de- 
mand which  his  majesty  has  directed  to  be  made 
in  his  name  at  Copenhagen,  both  of  reparation 
for  what  is  past,  and  of  security  against  the  re- 
petition of  these  outrages  j"  and  he  concludes 
with  declaring, "  that  his  majesty  has  charged  lord 
Whitworth  with  a  special  mission  to  the  court  of 
Denmark,  which  cannot  but  see  in  this  determi- 
nation a  new  proof  of  the  king's  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  preservation  of  peace  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fundamental  rights  and  interests 
of  his  empire." 

The  commission  with  which  lord  Whitworth 
was  charged,  and  which  was  enforced  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  English  squadron  in  the  Baltic, 
he  appears  to  have  executed  with  address  and 
ability.  In  his  note  to  count  Bernstorf,  dated 
August  21,  instead  of  having  recourse,  like  the 
English  secretary  of  state,  to  the  theatrical  lan- 
guage of  astonishment  and  exclamation,  his 
lordship  forcibly  remarks,  "  that  if  the  principle 
be  once  admitted,  that  a  Danish  frigate  may  le- 
gally guarantee  from  all  search  six  merchant 
ships,  it  follows  that  the  same  power,  or  any 
other  power  whatever,  may,  by  the  means  of 
the  smallest  ship  of  war,  extend  the  same  pro- 
tection to  all  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  in  all 
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parts  of  the  world.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  BOOK 
find,  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  universe,  a  single^i^!^ 
neutral  state,  however  inconsiderable  it  may  be,  180°- 
well  disposed "  enough  towards  our  enemies  to 
lend  them  its  flag,  and  to  cover  all  their  com- 
merce without  running  the  least  risk ;  for  when 
examination  no  longer  takes  place,  fraud  fears 
no  discovery."  The  ambassador  expresses  "  his 
deep  concern  that  the  Danish  court  still  persists 
in  supporting,  not  only  the  principle  upon  which 
it  founds  its  aggression,  but  also  the  right  of 
defending  it  by  means  of  arms ;"  and  he  states 
explicitly  to  count  Bernstorf,  "  that,  notwith- 
standing the  constant  desire  of  the  king  to  live 
in  terms  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  Den- 
mark, unless  the  Danish  government  shall  adopt 
counsels  more  conformable  to  the  interests  of  the 
two  countries,  and  return  a  satisfactory  reply  to 
his  demand,  he  is  enjoined  to  quit  Copenhagen 
in  a  week,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  the  pre- 
sent note." 

In  answer  to  lord  Whitworth's  argument, 
"  that  by  the  right  of  guaranteeing  from  search 
merchantmen  under  the  convoy  of  a  ship  of 
war,  the  least  powerful  neutral  state  would 
acquire  the  faculty  of  covering  with  impunity, 
with  its  flag,  an  illicit  commerce,"  count  Berns- 
torf "  entreats  the  English  ambassador  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  government  which  should  de- 
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<^-v-^a  fraud,  would  by  that  conduct  pass  the  bounds  of 
1800.  neutrality;  and  would,  in  consequence,  authorise 
the  belligerent  power,  to  the  prejudice  of  which 
the  fraud  had  been  committed,  to  adopt  mea- 
sures which  ordinary  circumstances  would  not 
admit.  The  state  which  neglects  its  duties,  ex- 
poses itself,  without  doubt,  to  the  risk  of 
losing  its  rights :  but  the  suspicion  of  degrading 
conduct  would  be  as  injurious  to  the  government 
which  should  not  deserve  it,  as  it  would  be  little 
honorable  to  the  government  which  should  ad- 
vance it  without  foundation.  But  this  cause  can- 
not exist  between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain : 
The  English  government  is  not  ignorant,  with- 
out doubt,  that  the  Danish  officers  who  com- 
mand convoys  are  personally  responsible  that  the 
cargoes  of  the  ships  belonging  to  those  convoys 
do  not  contain  articles  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
nations,  or  by  the  treaties  subsisting  between 
Denmark  and  the  belligerent  powers ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  feel,  that  there  must  be  incomparably 
more  difficulty  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
officers,  than  the  researches  of  those  who  pretend 
to  exercise  on  these  ships  a  right  as  odious  in  its 
principle  as  delusive  in  its  effect."  The  Danish 
minister  then  proposes,  by  order  of  his  sovereign, 
to  refer  the  whole  cause  of  dispute  to  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  whose  mediation,  he  says,  "  as  the 
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friend  and  ally  of  both  sovereigns,  will  certainly  BOOK 
have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  conciliate  ^^!^ 
them,  and  to  prevent  a  fatal  misunderstanding."  1800, 

To  this  note  lord  Whitworth  made  (August 
27)  a  concise  but  judicious  reply.    The  English 
ambassador  "  requests  count  Bernstorf  to   ob- 
serve, that  if  he  does  riot  animadvert  upon  the 
arguments  he  has  made  use  of  upon  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  because  he  thinks  he  shall  render  a 
much  more  essential  service  to  his  court,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  Copenhagen,  by  abstaining  from  all 
that  might  remove  them  from  the  object  which 
both  ought  to  have  equally  at  heart.     With  re- 
spect to  the  mediation  which  the  count  de  Berns- 
torf proposes  as  the  most  proper  means  of  doing 
away  the  difficulties  of  this  discussion,  the  am- 
bassador thinks  he  can  reply  with  certainty  that, 
in  spite  of  the  apparent  misunderstanding  which 
may  have  existed  between  the  two  courts,  there 
is  no  sovereign  in  Europe  to  whom  the  king 
would  refer  himself,  with  respect  to  his  dearest 
interests,  with  more  confidence  than   the  em- 
peror of  Russia.     No  one  is  more  ready,"  the 
ambassador  says,  "  than  himself,  to  do  justice  to 
the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  that  sovereign  for  the 
good  cause;  but  he  believes,  that,  in^a  similar 
case,  it  would  be  useless  to  recur  even  to  that  in- 
tervention, however  respectable  it  may  be,  and 
that  the  court  of  Denmark,  introducing  into 
VOL.  xn.  0 
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w-v-^of  London,  and  the  same  desire  of  preventing 

Tr  speedily  all  objects  of  fatal  misunderstanding, 
will  find  out  the  means  of  effecting  this  object 
without  difficulty." 

The  inadmissible  proposition  of  reference 
being  thus  dexterously  evaded,  and  the  two 
ministers  being  reciprocally  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  good  sense  and  conciliation,  a 
preliminary  convention  was  in  a  few  days  con- 
cluded and  signed,  the  principal  articles  of 
which  imported — I.  That  the  question,  with  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships  sail- 
ing under  convoy,  shall  be  referred  to  a  future 
discussion; — II.  That  the  Danish  frigate  La 
Freya,  with  the  vessels  which  were  under  her 
convoy,  shall  be  instantly  released; — III.  To 
prevent  similar  rencounters,  his  Danish  majesty 
shall  suspend  his  convoys  until  the  ulterior  ex- 
planation upon  this  point  shall  have  given  rise 
to  a  definitive  treaty. 

Thus  was  this  perplexing  and  dangerous  que- 
stion for  the  present  prudently  compromised.  The 
conduct  of  the  British  government  upon  this  occa- 
sion, though  by  no  means  faultless,  was,  upon 
the  whole,  deserving  of  praise ;  and  in  no  respect 
did  the  court  of  Denmark,  in  the  progress  and 
termination  of  this  quarrel,,  deviate  from  the 
high  character  which  it  had  for  so  many  years 
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moderation.  .      v^-v-^/ 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden  seemed,  since  the  death    1 80°- 

State  of  af- 

of  the  late  sovereign,  notwithstanding  some  in- fairs  Jn 

Sweden. 

dications  of  a  change  of  policy  at  the  expiration 
of  the  regency,  in  all  essential  points  to  imitate 
the  salutary  example  set  by  Denmark.  In  the 
month  of  March  of  the  present  year,  the  young 
monarch  convened  a  diet  at  Norkoping,  which 
he  opened  with  an  harangue  extended  to  an  un- 
necessary length  by  high-flown  praises  of  his 
deceased  father,  but  containing,  in  the  main, 
very  good  sentiments.  "  On  ascending  the 
throne,"  as  he  with  becoming  diffidence  ex- 
pressed himself^  "  from  which  so  many  great 
kings  have  governed  Sweden,  he  had  reason  to 
fear  lest  he  might  not  be  able  to  fulfil  his  sacred 
duties  as  he  wished;  but  he  had  prayed  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Almighty,  to  enable  him  to  do 
justice  to  his  sincere  endeavours."  In  speaking 
of  the  birth  of  his  son,  named  Gustavus,  he  de- 
clared his  hope,  "  that  his  education  would  ren- 
der him  worthy  of  a  name  so  dear  to  Sweden. — 
I  shall  ever  represent  to  him,"  said  the  youthful 
monarch,  "  the  great  destiny  of  Providence,  in 
order  that  from  his  infant  days  he  may  be  im- 
pressed with  the  great  importance  of  his  future 
duty,  and  that  he  may  never  forget  that  he  is 
born  and  destined  to  reign  over  a  free,  integral, 

Q  2 
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BOOK  and  self-subsistent  nation,  and  to  promote  it* 
C^v-^J  happiness — thus  to  enjoy  the  only,  but  greatest, 
1800.    consolation  which  a  sovereign  can  wish  for  his 
manifold  cares  and  troubles."     The  diet  in  re- 
turn displayed  every  demonstration  of  affection 
and  loyalty ;  and  Sweden,  amid  the  brazen  din 
of  arms,  seemed,  under  a  watcliful  and  provident 
government,  to  repose  in  tranquil  security  *. 

*  The  picture  drawn  by  an  intelligent  foreigner,  at  thi» 
period,  of  the  state  of  Sweden,  is,  indeed,  far  from  flatter- 
ing ;  but  it  may  be  reasonably  suspected  that  the  colors  arc 
somewhat  over-charged.  "  The  sciences,"  says  this  writer, 
"  Gustavus  III.  treated  with  neglect ;  and  even  the  fine  arts, 
•which  he  encouraged,  were  only  designed  to  mollify  and  sub- 
due the  independent  spirit  of  the  Swedes.  Under  his  reign, 
the  national  manners  became  visibly  relaxed.  Charles  XII. 
lavished,  indeed,  the  blood  of  the  Swedes,  but  he  inflamed 
their  pride  and  heroism — Gustavus  sought  to  extinguish  every 
spark  of  honor,  and  every  sentiment  of  freedom.  During 
the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  a  considerable 
change  and  improvement  took  place  in  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment :  peace  was  cultivated,  and  ceconomy  practised  ;  liberty 
of  discussion  was  tacitly  permitted  ;  and  the  people  again  be- 
gan to  feel  the  inspiration  of  freedom.  The  present  king  ha» 
adopted  a  line  of  conduct  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  that 
of  his  uncle.  With  feeble  powers  of  mind,  he  is  yet  obstinatt 
and  conceited,  and  ambitious  of  governing  without  ministers. 
He  is  deeply  tinctured  with  superstition;  and  the  established 
form  of  Lutheran  worship  degenerates  into  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  popery.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  com- 
pletely extinct — the  reign  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  gains 
ground—- and  Sweden  now  appears  doomed  to  sink  into  the 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  BOOK 
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month   of   September    two    Spanish   corvettesv^^O 
were,  by  an  effort  of  great  naval  skill  and  cou-    1800r. 

Angry  d:«- 

rasre,  cut  out  of  Barcelona  roads.     This  gallant  Putebe- 

tween 

exploit  was,  however,  attended  by  circumstancesSweden 

and  Spain. 

by  no  means  justifiable.  The  two  English  fri- 
gates, Minotaur  and  Niger,  employed  in  this 
service,  had,  as  it  appears,  forced  the  captain 
of  a  Swedish  galliot  lying  in  the  roads  to  take 
on  board  a  considerable  number  of  sailors;  and, 
under  cover  of  the  evening,  the  galliot  was  towed 
by  several  English  boats  beneath  the  cannon  of 
the  batteries — the  Swedish  captain  being  com- 
pelled to  silent  submission  by  a  pistol  presented 
to  his  breast.  The  stratagem  not  being  su-* 
spected,  the  corvettes  Esmiralda  and  La  Paz 
were  about  nine  o'clock  attacked  and  cap- 
tured by  the  boats  of  the  English,  under  pro- 
tection of  the  Swedish  ship,  notwithstanding  a 
heavy  and  uninterrupted  fire  of  shells  and  shot 
from  the  batteries  and  neighbouring  fort  of 
Mount  loni. 

The  court  of  Madrid  complained,  with  great 
energy,  in  a  formal  memorial  dated  from  St. 
Jldefonso  September  19,  and  addressed  to 
the  cpurt  of  Stockholm,  of  this  extraordinary 

gloomy  barbarism  which  envelopes  Portugal  and  Spain/'— — * 
ACERBI'S  Travels  through  Sveden,  fyc. 
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^-Y~O  tude  to  the  flag  of  his  Swedish  majesty,  and  as 
isoo.  an  outrage  almost  unparalleled  in  the  maritime 
annals  of  Europe — such,  indeed,  as  must  not 
only  tend  to  annihilate  all  commercial  relations, 
but  would  make  the  flag  which  should  suffer  it 
to  be  considered  as  a  secret  auxiliary  of  the 
hostile  power.  And  his  catholic  majesty  ex- 
pects of  the  court  of  Stockholm,  that  it  should 
demand  of  the  English  government  the  severe 
punishment  of  the  officers  who  have  rendered 
themselves  culpable,  as  well  as  the  restoration 
of  the  vessels  thus  illegally  captured."  The 
memorial  concludes  with  a  menace,  "  that  if, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  representations 
of  his  Swedish  majesty  to  obtain  reparation 
should  not  be  attended  with  success  before  the 
end  of  this  year,  Jiis  catholic  majesty  will  see 
himself  obliged  to  pursue  such  measures,  with 
regard  to  the  Swedish  flag,  as  may  in  future  pro- 
tect his  ports  and  harbors  from  an  abuse  SQ 
dangerous." 

Of  this  memorial  a  copy  was  transmitted,  en«> 
closed  in  a  circular  letter  from  M.  d'Urquijo, 
minister  of  state,  to  all  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  powers  resident  in  Spain,  The  court  of 
Stockholm  immediately  returned  an  answer,  by 
the  chancellor  Von  Ehrenheim,  to  the  Spanish 
memorial,  at  once  spirited  and  discreet.  His 
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Swedish  majesty  expresses  "  his  extreme  con-  B  o  OK 
cern  to  be  informed  of  the  violence  offered  to  v^iJI^J 
his  flag,  and  engages  to  demand  from  the  court  180°- 
of  London  the  satisfaction  justly  expected  by 
his  catholic  majesty ;"  but  he  properly  states, 
"  that  his  remonstrances  will  have  for  their  first 
object  the  rights  of  the  Swedish  flag  and  of 
Swedish  subjects."  He  mentions  the  long  process 
which  Sweden  had  carried  on  in  London  upon 
the  subject  of  restitution,  and  says,  "  there  can  be 
no  reason  to  expect  that  speedier  justice  will  be 
done  in  the  case  of  an  enemy ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  he  cannot  consider  himself  as  liable 
to  any  kind  of  responsibility  with  respect  to  an 
affair  to  the  causes  of  which  he  was  an  entire 
stranger."  It  is  observable,  that,  from  the  man-? 
ner  in  which  the  Swedish  vessel  is  described  in 
the  Spanish  memorial,  it  might  be  supposed  to 
appertain  to  the  royal  navy ;  but  in  the  reply  of 
Sweden  it  is  merely  styled  "  a  merchant  ship 
from  Swedish  Pomerania." 

Justly  offended  at  the  haughtiness  of  the 
Spanish  memorial,  the  king  of  Sweden  commu- 
nicated to  his  friend,  relative,  and  ally,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  "  the  surprise  with  which  he  viewed 
the  public  responsibility  to  which  the  court  of 
Spain  had  called  Sweden  upon  this  occasion,  and 
the  menaces  which  it  had  thereto  added.  This 
procedure,"  he  says,  "  gives  him  so  much  the 
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BOOK  more  uneasiness,  as  he  regards  the  capture  made 
xxx  rv 
w-^-v-Oby  the  English  as  very  illegal;  and  he  is  anxiously 

1800.  de.sirous  of  being  able,  by  his  representations, 
to  contribute  to  its  restitution.  His  majesty  will 
certainly  make  every  exertion  to  effect  an  ar- 
rangement upon  which  the  continuance  of  ami- 
cable relations  between  Sweden  and  Spain  is 
unexpectedly  made  to  depend ;  but  he  cannot  at 
present  take  those  steps,  with  respect  to  the  two 
frigates,  which  he  has  not  hitherto  taken  with 
respect  to  his  own  convoys,  nor  give  the  court 
of  Spain  any  better  hopes  than  he  entertains 
himself*."  The  good  sense  and  moderation  of 
these  sentiments  could  not  fail  to  be  approved 
by  the  court  of  Berlin,  which  daily  acquired  new 
influence  in  Europe  by  the  firmness,  vigilance, 
and  sagacity  of  its  government. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  another 
note  was  presented  by  the  chevalier  de  Huerta, 
minister  of  the  court  of  Madrid  to  that  of 
Stockholm,  complaining  in  the  same,  or  even 
more  insolent  terms,  of  "  the  coldness  of  the 
Swedish  court,  and  of  the  feeble  and  indecisive 
measures  to  which  it  had  confined  itself;"  and 
he  insists  anew  upon  what  the  Spanish  minister 
d'Urquijo  had  before  in  so  high  a  tone  de- 

*  NOTS  from  the  baron  Von  Ehrenheim  to  M.  de  Taracb, 
Minister  of  Prussia  at  Stockholm. 
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manded.     "  I  fondly  flatter  myself,"  says  the  BOOK 
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chevalier  to  the  chancellor  Von  Ehrenheim,  C^O 
"  that  his  Swedish  majesty  will  adopt  far  more  180°- 
active  measures  than  the  contents  of  your  note 
allowed  me  to  hope.  It  is  not  probable  that 
you  will  expose  Swedish  ships  to  all  the  severity 
of  the  measures  which  circumstances  require  to 
be  exercised  against  suspected  vessels,  and 
whose  conduct  might  be  considered  as  con- 
nived at,  unless  the  Swedish  court  receives  from 
England  the  most  ample  reparation  respecting 
£he  affair  of  Barcelona."  But  the  court  of  Swe- 
den  had  by  this  time  adopted  new  and  very 
unexpected  resolutions  with  regard  to  England, 
which,  by  their  superior  interest  and  importance, 
in  a  great  degree  superseded  this  disagreeable 
discussion. 

The  grounds  of  political  connexion  which 
the  court  of  London  at  this  time  maintained 
with  that  of  Prussia,  were  as  far  from  friendship 
as  those  on  which  she  stood  in  relation  to  the 
pourts  of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen.  Of  all 
the  states  in  Europe,  Prussia  was  that  to  which 
France  appeared  to  pay  the  most  assiduous 
attention.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  phief  consul  had  sent  Duroc,  his  first 
aide-de-camp,  to  engage,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
Prussian  monarch  to  extend  his  line  of  demarca- 
tion to  the  rjver  Maine,  and  thereby  draw  the 
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r.  o  o  K  states  of  that  part  of  Germany  into  the  armed 
v^^y-^J neutrality  of  the  north;  detaching,  by  this 
^  measure,  from  the  head  of  the  empire,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  its  members,  and  restraining 
within  a  narrower  limit  the  military  operations 
of  the  Austrian  army  ;  but  that  politic  sovereign 
declined  giving  so  public  a  demonstration  of  his 
amity  with  the  French  republic.  M.  de  Bour- 
nonville,  who  was  afterwards  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Berlin,  could  by  no  means  persuade  that 
court  to  deviate  from  its  wise  and  dignified  sy- 
stem of  neutrality;  and  the  mediation  of  Prussia 
was  in  vain  offered  to  the  belligerent  powers, 
who  had  resolved  to  make  their  final  appeal  to 
the  sword. 

An  effort  of  the  Prussian  monarch  to  equalise 
in  some  degree  the  mode  of  taxation  through- 
out his  dominions,  being  violently  opposed  by 
the  nobles  of  his  various  states,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  that  sovereign  of  displaying  his 
prudence,  by  the  abandonment  of  this  too 
arduous  and  hazardous  attempt.  But  he  de- 
clared, at  the  same  time,  his  fixed  determina- 
tion to  extend  the  protection  of  government  to 
all  classes  of  his  subjects,  and  admonished  the 
nobles  to  refrain  from  all  vexatious  oppressions 
of  their  vassals. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  by  order  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  a  large  detachment  of  troops, 
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ttnder  general  Wedel,  unexpectedly  took  pos-  BOOK 
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session  of  the  town  of  Cuxhaven  and  the  ad.  vJ^-O 
joining  bailiwick  of  Ritzebuttel,   belonging  to  t.18°9- 

Alarming 

Hamburg,    and  situated  at   the  mouth  of   theproceed- 

ings  of  the 

Elbe,  under  color  of  guarding  against  any  in-  court  Of 
fraction  of  the  neutrality  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. This  step  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the 
court  of  London,  on  account  of  the  electoral 
interests  of  the  king ;  and  lord  Carysfort,  envoy- 
extraordinary  at  Berlin,  addressed  a  note,  dated 
November  16,  on  the  subject,  to  the  Prussian 
minister  count  Haugwitz,  stating,  "  that  as  the 
specific  reason  assigned  for  the  march  of  the 
troops  was  the  refusal  given  by  the  government 
of  Hamburg  to  cause  a  vessel  to  be  released 
which,  taken  by  one  of  his  Britannic  majesty's 
ships  of  war,  had  been  compelled,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  to  enter  that  port  j 
and  not  being  exactly  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  he  had  deferred  his  ob- 
servations thereon,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information:  he  had  now  reason  to  believe  that 
the  vessel  in  question,  laden  with  contraband 
goods,  was  captured  by  one  of  his  majesty's 
ships  going  into  the  Texel,  and  that  it  was  re-  * 
stored  as  soon  as  the  officer  who  had  the  charge 
of  it  could  be  informed  of  the  orders  of  his  su- 
periors;" and  his  lordship  expressed  his  hope,  • 
"  that  his  Prussian  majesty  may  still  suspend 
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BOOK  the  occupancy  of  Cuxhaven,  until  the  two  courts 
xxxrv. 
\**~v*~>  shall  have  the  means  ol  entering  into  mutual 

M'  explanations ;  more  particularly  since  such  an 
occupation,  in  the  actual  circumstances,  might 
give  room  to  ill-disposed  minds  to  attribute  to 
his  Prussian  majesty  views  not  less  opposite  to 
the  sentiments  of  justice  and  moderation  which 
govern  all  his  measures,  than  to  the  friendship 
and  good  harmony  which  subsists  between  him 
and  his  Britannic  majesty." 

An  answer  not  being  immediately  returned, 
a  second  memorial  was  presented  by  the  English 
envoy,  November,  1 8,  still  more  urgent  than  the 
former. 

The  Prussian  minister  at  length  replied  to 
both  memorials,  "  that  he  was  authorised  by  the 
king  completely  to  tranquillise  the  anxieties  and 
apprehensions  expressed  in  them.  That,  al 
though  the  Prussian  vessel  had  been  restored, 
the  mode  of  release  had  been  as  irregular  as  the 
previous  proceedings  respecting  it;  and  that 
there  had  been  a  manifest  infraction  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  neutrality  of  the  nortli  of  Ger- 
many. That  the  measure  of  causing  a  body  of 
troops  to  occupy  the  port  of  Cuxhaven  and  the 
bailiwick  of  Ritzebuttel,  was  no  longer  capable 
of  being  revoked :  but  he  declares,  by  order  of 
the  king,  in  express  and  positive  terms,  that 
this  proceeding  (adopted  from  necessity)  has  no 
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of  which  he  is  the  author  and  defender  ;    and  C^-^J 
that  this  object  shall  not  be  exceeded."—  And    180°* 
with  this  answer  the  court  of  London  chose  to 
appear  content. 


But  though  Great  Britain  was  at  this  period  MU 

standing 

upon  no  friefidly  footing  with  any  of  the  northern  between 
courts,  the  misunderstanding  which  appeared  in-  'ain  ^ 
comparably  the  most  serious  was  that  which  had 
now  for  many  months  evidently  subsisted  with 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg;  although  the  En- 
glish minister,  long  after  the  recal  of  the  Russian 
armies  from  the  scene  of  action,  had  assured  the 
house  of  commons,  "  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
had  not  withdrawn  himself  from  the  common 
cause,  and  from  the  interests  of  Europe."  Of 
this,  however,  he  had  given,  since  that  assurance, 
no  other  proof  than  the  recent  publication  of  a 
ukaSe  full  of  invectives  and  maledictions  against 
the  French  :  and  in  the  royal  speech  at  the  end 
of  the  session  not  a  syllable  was  hazarded  con- 
cerning his  majesty's  imperial  and  magnanimous 
ally. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  summer,  the  anger  F«rata- 

f     t  •  •    •  i  i  t  gant  con- 

ot  this  capricious  and  arrogant  despot  began  to  duct  of  the 
display  itself,  in  regard  to  Great  Britain,  by  very  p 
unequivocal  proofs.     In  the   month  of  August 
an  edict  was  published,  ordering,  "  in  considera- 
tion of  the  violent  behaviour  of  the  English 
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B  o  o  K  against  Denmark,  and  that  one  of  their  fleets 
xJU^Jhad  blocked  up  the  passage  of  the  Sound,  and 
isoo.  for  security  against  any  disadvantage  that  may 
arise  to  the  Russian  commerce  therefrom,  that 
a  sequestration  shaH  be  laid  upon  all  property 
belonging  to  the  English."  And  in  the  follow- 
ing month  a  notice  was  published  in.  the  Pe- 
tersburg Gazette,  "  that  several  political  cir- 
cumstances inducing  his  majesty  the  emperor  to 
think  that  a  rupture  of  the  friendship  with  En- 
gland may  ensue,  an  army  consisting  of  five 
corps  is  on  this  account  to  be  collected,  under 
the  orders  of  general  Von-der-Pahlen,"  &c. — 
About  the  same  time  the  Russian  charge- 
d 'affaires  in  England,  M.  Lisakewitz,  applied 
for  a  passport  from  the  English  secretary  of 
state,  as  for  a  courier,  which,  however,  he  made 
use  of  for  himself;  and,  without  any  audience 
of  leave,  in  this  manner  withdrew  from  the 
country. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  accommodation  took 
place  between  England  and  Denmark,  the 
emperor  thought  proper  to  remove  the  seque- 
stration upon  English  property.  But  that  no 
flattering  hopes  might  be  entertained  of  hi» 
again  becoming  a  party  in  the  coalition  against 
France,  he  caused  the  following  most  cu* 
rious  article  to  be  inserted  in  the  Petersburg 
Gazette  of  October  the  15th :— "  According- 
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to  advices  received  from  the  privy-counsellor  BOOK 
M.  de  Kalistchef,  it  has  been  made  known  that  0^-v^O 
the  emperor  of  Germany  intended  to  send  an  1800- 
extraordinary  embassy  to  the  court  of  his  im- 
perial majesty,  to  offer  excuses  for  what  hap- 
pened at  Ancona ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  had 
named  the  prince  of  Aversperg,  a  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  armies,  and  knight  of  the  golden 
fleece,  as  his  ambassador.  It  has  not,  however, 
pleased  his  imperial  majesty  either  to  accept 
the  embassy  or  the  ambassador,  particularly  in 
the  person  of  the  prince  of  Aversperg,  who, 
during  the  journey  of  her  imperial  highness 
the  grand-duchess  Alexandra  Paulouna,  allowed 
himself  to  offer  her  several  indignities.  His 
majesty  orders  that  no  answer  shall  be  returned 
to  this  notification." 

Nearly  at  the  same  period  (his  distempered 
mind  still  brooding  over  projects  of  revenge 
against  England)  he  published  a  memorable  de- 
claration, importing,  "  that,  on  mounting  his 
throne,  he  found  his  states  involved  in  a  war 
provoked  by  a  great  nation  which  had  fallen 
into  dissolution;  that,  conceiving  the  coalition  a 
mere  measure  of  preservation,  thismotive  induced 
him  to  join  it;  at  that  time  thinking  it  unneces- 
sary to  adopt  the  system  of  an  armed  neutrality 
on  sea  for  the  protection  of  commerce;  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  the  sincerity  of  his  allies,  and  their 
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BOOK  reciprocal  interests,  would  be  sufficient  to  s£- 
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v^-v^-^/cure  the  flag  of  the  northern  powers  from  in- 
**  suit; — but  being  disappointed  in  this  expecta- 
tion by  the  perfidious  enterprises  of  a  great 
power,  which  had  sought  to  enchain  the  liberty 
of  the  seas  by  capturing  Danish  convoys,  the 
independence  of  the  maritime  powers  of  the 
north  appeared  to  him  to  be  openly  menaced : 
he  consequently  considers  it  a  measure  of  ne- 
cessity to  have  recourse  to  an  armed  neutrality, 
the  success  of  which  was  acknowledged  in  the 
time  of  the  American  war." 

In  a  second  declaration,  published  after  a 
very  short  interval,  this  northern  despot  says, 
"  Whereas  we  have  learned  that  the  island  of 
Malta,  lately  in  possession  of  the  French,  has 
been  surrendered  to  the  English  troops ;  but  as 
it  is  yet  uncertain  whether  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  on  the  30th  of  December,  1798,  will 
be  fulfilled — according  to  which  this  island,  after 
capture,  is  to  be  restored  to  the  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  (of  which  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias  is  grand-master) — his 
imperial  majesty,  being  determined  to  defend  his 
rights,  has  been  pleased  to  command  that  an 
embargo  shall  be  laid  on  all  English  ships  in  the 
ports  of  his  empire,  till  the  above-mentioned 
convention  shall  be  fulfilled  *."  But  though  the 

*  Petersburg  Gaaette,  November  7,  1800. 
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court  of  London  did  agree,  and  very  properly,  BOOK 
to  the  restitution  of  the  island  of  Malta  to  thev^yrO 
order  of  St.  John,  it  surely  did  not  follow  that    1800' 
the  convention  obliged  her  to  recognise  his  im- 
perial majesty  of   all  the  Russias  in   his   self- 
created  capacity  of   grand-master,    which  was 
evidently  a  mere  pretext  for  gaining  possession 
of  the  island,  to  which  he  had  no  sort  of  claim, 
founded  either  in  truth  or  equity,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  impolicy  to  have 
admitted. 

Proceeding  in  his  furious  career,  he  ordered 
forthwith  the  crews  of  all  the  English  vessels  in 
his  ports  to  be  arrested,  and  marched,  with  their 
captains,  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  They 
were  distributed  in  above  a  hundred  towns,  at 
a  vast  distance  from  each  other,  being  allowed 
no  more  for  their  subsistence  than  five  copeeks 
daily  in  money,  a  small  measure  of  rye  flour, 
and  another  of  buck -wheat  *.  The  crews  of 
two  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Narva  having  made 
some  resistance  to  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  and 
sailed  away,  his  imperial  majesty  was  pleased  to 
order  that  the  remainder  of  the  vessels  in  that 
harbor  should  be  burned. 


*  Public  letter  of  Mr.  Sharp,  consul-general  of  Russia, 
November  17- — The  copeek  is  a  small  copper  coin,  about  the 
value  of  a  farthing. 

VOL.  XII.  H 
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BOOK      At  the  same  time,  by  another  proclamation, 
xxxiv. 
v^v-^the  warehouses  of  the  British  merchants  were 

°°*  sealed,  and  all  their  property  sequestered.  They 
were  also  required  to  deliver  in  writing,  to  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose,  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  balances  of  accounts  in  their 
books,  and  a  schedule  of  effects  and  goods  in 
their  possession.  The  commissioners  were  more- 
over empowered  to  dispose  of  all  English  effects 
so  sequestered,  and  to  receive  all  balances  of 
accounts,  in  order  to  satisfy  those  subjects  of 
Russia  who  should  appear  to  have  just  and  valid 
claims  upon  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

By  a  circular  note  also,  transmitted  to  all  the 
diplomatic  corps  residing  at  St.  Petersburg  (No- 
vember 23),  it  was  declared,  "  that  the  island  of 
Malta  being,  as  was  now  fully  confirmed,  taken 
possession  of,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  re- 
presentations of  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  English  flag  alone  hoisted, 
his  imperial  majesty  sees,  with  just  displeasure;, 
such  a  breach  of  good  faith,  and  has  resolved 
that  the  embargo  laid  on  all  English  vessels  in 
the  Russian  harbors  shall  not  be  taken  off  till 
the  conditions  of  the  convention  concluded  in 
the  year  1798  shall  be  punctually  fulfilled." 

The  sentiments  of  the  court  of  Stockholm,  in 
respect  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  armed 
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neutrality,  entirely  agreeing  with  those  of  the  BOOK 
court  of  Russia,  a  convention  was   concluded  v 


and  signed  at  Petersburg,  December  15  (N. 

for  that    purpose,    by  the  ministers  of  those  neutrality 

revived  by 

powers,  and  soon  after  ratified  in  due  form.  The  R»»» 

and  Swe- 

preamble  to  this  convention  declares,  "  that  the  den. 
two  powers  have  determined  to  give  a  new 
sanction  to  those  principles  of  their  neutrality 
which  are  in  their  nature  indissoluble.  With  this 
view,  their  majesties  have,  by  their  declaration 
of  the  15th  of  August  to  the  northern  courts, 
who  are  equally  concerned  in  the  maintenance 
of  those  general  regulations  anciently  recognised, 
given  them  to  understand  how  sincerely  it  is  the 
object  of  their  hearts  to  restore,  in  its  full  inde- 
pendence, the  general  right  of  all  nations  to 
convoy  their  ships  and  merchandise  freely,  and 
without  being  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
powers  at  war."  The  basis  on  which  this  con- 
vention was  founded,  consists  of  these  grand 
and  leading  axioms:  —  I.  That  merchant  ships 
under  convoy  are  not  liable  to  search;  —  II.  That 
the  effects  which  belong  to  the  subjects  of  the 
belligerent  powers  in  neutral  ships,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  contraband  goods,  shall  be  free;  — 
III.  That  arms  and  ammunition  only  shall  be 
considered  as  contraband.  The  contracting 
powers  agree,  that  if  the  present  convention, 
or  any  of  the  articles  of  it,  shall  be  hostilely 

H  2 
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BOOK  contested,    they  shall  make  a  common   cause 

v  V  VI  \f 

Lr-v^  mutually  to  defend  and  support  the  same.    And 
1800.    an  other  neutral  powers  are  invited  to  adopt  its; 
principles,  conform  to  its  obligations,  and  par- 
ticipate of  its  advantages. 

This  invitation  the  two  other  great  powers  of 
the  Baltic,  Denmark  and  Prussia,  accepted  with- 
out hesitation ;  the  former  immediately,  through 
the  medium  of  her  minister  at  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  confirmed  by  the  ratification  of  his 
Danish  majesty  on  the  16th  of  January  follow- 
ing ;  and  the  latter,  after  a  short  and  decent  in- 
terval of  delay. 

Menaces        The  court  of  London,  jealous  in  the  highest 
court  of    decree  of  a  naval  confederacy  of  this  nature 

London,  to 

prevent     among  the  Baltic  powers,  transmitted   express 

the  acces- 
sion of      orders  to  Mr.  Drummond,  resident  at  the  court 

to  the  arm- of  Copenhagen,  positively  to  demand  from  the 

ed  neutra-  .  .    . 

lity.  Danish  government  "  a  plain,  open,  and  satis- 
factory answer  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
obligations  which  his  Danish  majesty  may  have 
contracted,  or  the  negotiations  which  he  is  car- 
rying on,  with  respect  to  a  matter  which  so 
nearly  concerns  the  dignity  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  and  the  interests  of  his  people." 

MF.  Drummond's  note  was  presented  on  the 
Q?th  of  December,  1800,  and  on  the  31st  of 
the  same  month  count  Bernstorf  returned  an 
answer  replete  with  good  sense  and  moderation. 
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"The  court  of  London,"  he  says,  "  must  have  BOOK 

,  .     ~  .  ,  ,  XXXIV. 

received  very  incorrect  information,  to  have  been  v^~y~^ 
able  for   a  moment  to  presume  that  Denmark    1800' 
had  conceived  projects  hostile  against  it,  or  in- 
compatible with  the  maintenance  of  the  good 
understanding  which  subsists  between  the  two 
crowns.     The  negotiation  which  is  carrying  on 
at   St.  Petersburg,    between    Russia,    Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  has  no  other  object  than 
the  renewal  of  the  engagements  which  in  the 
years  1780  and  1781   were  contracted  by  the 
same  powers  for  the  safety  of  their  navigation, 
and  of  which  a  communication  was  at  that  time 
made  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe.     His  majesty 
the  emperor  of  Russia  having  proposed  to  the 
powers  of  the   north  to  re-establish  these  en- 
gagements in  their  original  form,  Denmark  has 
so  much  the  less  hesitated  to  consent  to  it,  as, 
far  from  having  ever  abandoned  the  principles 
professed  in  1780,  she  has  thought  it  her  duty 
to  maintain  them,  and  claim  them,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, and   not  allow  herself  to  admit,  in  re- 
spect  of   them,    any   other  modifications  than 
those  which  result  from  her  treaties  with  the  bel- 
ligerent powers.    Denmark  has  not  made  a  my- 
stery, to  any  one,  of  the  object  of  her  negotia- 
tion, upon  the  nature  of  which  some  suspicion 
has  been  infused  into  the  court  of  London ;  but 
she  has  not  thought  that  she  departed  from  the 
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BOOK  usual  forms,  in  wishing  to  wait  the  definitive 
v^£^!^  result  of  it,  in  order  to  communicate  an  official 
1800.  account  of  it  to  the  powers  at  war.  The  under- 
signed does  not  conceive  in  what  respect  the 
engagement  taken  by  the  previous  convention 
of  the  29th  of  August  last,  can  be  considered 
as  contrary  to  those  which  Denmark  is  about  to 
enter  into  with  the  neutral  and  united  powers  of 
the  north.  He  flatters  himself  that  the  English 
government,  after  having  received  the  require4 
explanations,  will  have  the  frankness  to  allow, 
that  the  provisional  and  momentary  abandon- 
ment— not  of  a  principle,  the  question  with  re- 
spect to  which  remained  undecided,  but — of  a 
measure  whose  right  has  never  been,  nor  ever 
can  be,  contested,  cannot  be  found  at  all  in  op- 
position to  the  general  and  permanent  princi- 
ples relative  to  which  the  powers  of  the  north 
are  upon  the  point  of  establishing  a  co-opera- 
tion, which,  so  far  from  being  calculated  to 
compromise  their  neutrality,  is  destined  only  to 
strengthen  it." 

Certainly  the  distinction  upon  which  the 
stress  of  count  Bernstorf's  argument  in  this 
note  entirely  depends,  must  in  equity,  and  even 
in  common  sense,  be  admitted  in  its  full  extent. 
The  court  of  Denmark  never,  by  the  terms  of 
the  convention  with  England,  renounced,  or 
could  be  supposed  to  renounce,  her  privileges* 
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real  or  assumed,  as  a  neutral  power.     On  the  BOOK 
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contrary,  by  the  tenor  of  that  convention,  En-  ^^-4^ 

gland  agreed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  suspen-  180°- 
sion  of  the  exercise  of  those  privileges.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  convention  to  preclude  Den- 
mark from  joining  with  other  powers  in  the  as- 
sertion of  their  joint  claims,  as  modified  by  the 
treaties  actually  subsisting  with  the  belligerent 
powers  5  and  to  threaten  Denmark,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  or  intended  adoption 
of  so  inoffensive  a  measure,  with  a  declaration 
of  war,  was,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  a 
complication  of  impolicy  and  injustice.  Such 
a  war  could,  in  fact,  be  prosecuted  only  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  an  abstract  question, 
which,  so  long  as  the  convention  remained  in 
force,  was,  in  relation  to  the  contracting  powers, 
of  as  little  moment  as  to  determine  whether  the 
eighteenth  century  did  or  did  not  terminate 
upon  the  day  on  which  count  Bernstorf  dated 
his  note. 

Whilst  Great  Britain,  already  at  war  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  deserted  by  her 
allies,  and  baffled  in  her  projects,  seemed  eager 
to  involve  herself  likewise  in  hostilities  with  all 
the  northern  powers,  the  first  consul,  Bona- 
parte, favored  as  he  was  by  fortune,  courted 
and  cultivated  all  the  arts  of  conciliatory  policy. 
The  American  plenipotentiaries  who  had  ar- 
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BOOK  rived  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  year, 

*£iv^Jwere  received  with  distinguished  marks  of  re- 

isoo.    spect.     In  the  speech  of  the  president  Adams, 

State  of  af-   * 

fairs  in      December  3,  1799,  at  the  opening  of  the  con- 
America—  .  . 

gress,  an  invidious  distinction  had  been  unneces- 
sarily and  impoliticly  made  between  France 
and  England,  in  the  declaration  "  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  mission  of  France  was  uncertain; 
but,  with  regard  to  the  question  in  dispute  with 
the  court  of  London,  relating  to  British  cap- 
tures of  American  vessels,  he  could  entertain 
no  doubt  that  all  difficulties  would  soon  be  re- 
moved." The  event,  notwithstanding,  demon- 
strated that  the  disputes  with  France  were  much 
more  easy  to  be  adjusted  than  those  with  En- 
gland. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  general 
Washington  being  received  in  Paris  early  in  the 
new  year,  the  most  flattering  public  honors 
were  paid  to  his  memory ;  and  the  funeral  eloge 
of  that  eminent  man  was  pronounced  in  the 
presence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  constituted  autho- 
rities in  Paris.  After  some  months  spent  in 
calm  deliberation  and  amicable  discussion, 
a  treaty  both  of  amity  and  commerce,  upon 
the  most  fair  and  equal  terms,  was  signed 
(September  30)  between  the  republics  of  France 
and  America,  and,  in  respect  of  the  right  of 
search  and  definition  of  contraband,  precisely 
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upon  the  principles   of  the  armed  neutrality;  BOOK 
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and  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  pacific  sy-s^-^^ 
stem  of  politics  in  America,  obtained  a  signal  1800> 
and  honorable  triumph  over  the  opposite  party, 
who,  with  the  president  at  their  head,  imagined 
that  "  the  dignity  of  the  American  republic," 
and  "  the  essential  interests  of  the  people,"  ad- 
mitted no  compromise,  but  loudly  called  for  an 
instant  declaration  of  war.  Yet  was  the  presi- 
dent a  worthy  and  respectable  man,  who  wished 
and  aimed  to  do  that  which  was  right ;  but  his 
mind  was  of  narrow  comprehension,  and  he 
was  unfortunately  of  a  disposition  somewhat 
opinionated  and  pertinacious. 

In  the  speech  of  the  president,  November  22, 
1800,  he  informed  the  congress,  "that  the  dif- 
ficulties which  suspended  the  execution  of  the 
sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce, 
and  navigation  with  Great  Britain,  have  not  yet 
been  removed ;  the  negotiation  on  this  subject 
is  still  depending." — This  being  the  primary 
meeting  of  the  legislative  body  at  WASHINGTON, 
the  new  metropolis  of  North  America,  the  pre- 
sident noticed  this  striking  circumstance  in 
very  appropriate  and  affecting  language.  "  It 
would,"  said  this  venerable  chief  of  a  great  and 
rising  empire,  "  be  unbecoming  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  to  assemble  for  the  first  time 
in  this  solemn  temple,  without  looking  up  to 
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BOOK  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  implor- 

"V  WT  V 

vU-v^J  ing  his  blessing.  May  this  territory  be  the  re- 
isoo.  sidence  of  virtue  and  happiness !  In  this  city 
may  that  piety  and  virtue — that  wisdom  and 
majesty — that  constancy  and  self-government, 
which  adorned  the  great  character  whose  name 
it  bears,  be  for  ever  held  in  veneration !  Here, 
and  throughout  our  country,  may  simple  man- 
ners, pure  morals,  and  true  religion,  flourish 
forever!"  Grave  and  weighty  words,  without 
all  doubt j  but  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that  PEACE  ON  EARTH  forms  the  first  and  greatest 
lesson  of  that  beneficent  religion,  the  diffusion 
of  which  was  so  much  the  object  of  the  presi- 
dent's meritorious  solicitude. 

—And  in       The  conduct  and  policy  of  the  consular  ero- 

France. 

vernment  at  this  period,  seemed  in  all  respects 
excellent  and  exemplary.  The  pacific  overture 
made  to  England,  and  so  rashly  and  insolently 
rejected,  was  of  great  service  to  Bonaparte, 
both  by  raising  his  own  reputation  for  modera- 
tion, and  by  exciting  a  new  and  ardent  spirit 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  insurgents, 
who  still  remained  obstinately  in  arms  in  La 
Vendee  and  the  country  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Loire,  and  whose  numbers  in  November,  1799, 
were  supposed  to  amount  to  60,000  men,  were 
totally  defeated,  in  the  month  of  February  fol- 
lowing, by  general  Brune.  Their  leader,  count 
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Louis  de    Frotte,    the    chieftain  most    distin-  BOOK 

XXXIV 

guished  for  conduct  and  valor  since  the  death  v^v^J, 
of  La  Charette,  and  who  spurned  at  every  offer    180°- 
of  indemnity  and  pardon,  being  taken,  with  six 
of  his  staff  officers,  in  an  ancient  castle  in  the 
department  of  Orne,  were  tried  by  a  military 
tribunal  at  Verneuil,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot 
within   twenty-four  hours ;    and   they  all   met 
their  fate  with  compassionable  enthusiasm  and 
admirable  fortitude. 

It  appears  that  these  miserably  deluded  peo- 
ple had  invariably  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  England,  and  had  occasionally  received  sup- 
plies of  money  and  arms  from  thence;  but  what 
.is  still  more  surprising,  it  also  appeared  that  a  self- 
appointed  committee  of  royalists  in  Paris,  styling 
themselves  a  committee  of  counter-revolution, 
(the  chevalier  de  Coigny  being  the  chief),  cor- 
responding with  another  committee  in  London, 
over  which  the  count  d'Artois  presided  in  per- 
son, had  carried  the  spirit  of  intrigue  so  far  as 
to  make  overtures  to  M.Talleyrand,  whose  deli- 
cacy was  understood  not  to  be  offended  by  any 
propositions,  of  whatever  nature,  respecting  the 
restoration  of  the  KING.  These  overtures  were, 
by  consent  of  the  parties,  communicated  to  the 
first  consul,  and  M.Talleyrand  had  instructions 
doubtless  to  amuse  them  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
gain  an  entire  knowledge  of  their  plans.  They 
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BOOK  thought  this  minister  far  from  inflexible ;  but 
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v^-v^Jthey  acknowledged  that  their  arguments  made 
isoo.  no  visible  impression  upon  the  first  consul. 
They  were  extremely  eager  that  England  should 
publish  a  decisive  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
Bourbons,  which  they  fancied  would  "  not  only 
encourage  the  spirit  of  insurrection,  but  give 
them  an  inconceivable  advantage  with  the  first 
consul,  who,"  say  they,  "is  not  blinded  with 
respect  to  the  embarrassments  of  his  situation." 
These  extravagant  ideas  were  not,  as  it  seems, 
countenanced  either  by  the  court  of  London,  or 
the  emigrant  committee :  and  the  count  cTAr- 
tois  expressed  his  uneasiness,  in  a  note  or  decla- 
ration signed  by  him  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1800,  at  "the  imprudent  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion in  which  the  chevalier  Coigny  and  Hydo 
(the  two  negotiators)  had  placed  themselves;" 
and  he  refused  to  write  the  letter  to  Bonaparte 
requested  of  him.  But  the  English  government 
had  no  objection  to  making  an  explicit  decla- 
ration in  favor  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  this  was 
the  real  motive  for  the  otherwise  unaccountable, 
and  at  all  events  absurd  and  ridiculous,  men- 
tion of  them  in  lord  Grenville's  answer  to  Tal- 
leyrand. "  Now  that  these  intentions  are  well 

t  known,"  says  the  count  d'Artois,  in  the  decla- 

ration above  alluded  to,  "  no  pretence  can  re- 
main to  the  wavering,  or  the  tremblers,  to  hold 
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enemies  of  the  throne.     Every  thing  contained  sl^^O 
in  the  letter  of  lord  Grenville,  leaves  nothing  to    180°- 
desire   with   respect    to    the    explanations    de- 
manded from  the  society  in  general,  and  from 
the   English   government   in    particular.      The 
count  d'Artois  has  not  the  smallest  doubt  but 
that  these  explanations  will    produce   the  best 
and  greatest  effect." 

In  this,  however,  as  in  all  his  former  political 
speculations,  the  count  was  completely  deceived 
and  disappointed.  Before  the  letter  of  lord 
Grenville  could  be  published  in  France,  a  gene- 
ral pacification  had  been  concluded  with  the  in- 
surgents of  La  Vendee,  and  the  chevalier  de 
Coigny,  with  his  colleague,  arrested,  and  their 
papers  seized.  Their  lives  were,  however, 
spared  by  the  lenity  of  the  government,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ample  avowals  made  by  them 
of  their  plans,  and  the  unreserved  denunciation 
of  their  associates,  of  whom  general  Pichegru 
was  one  of  the  chief.  Such  extracts  from  their 
correspondence  as  were  deemed  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  nation  respecting  the  existence  of  this 
treasonable  intrigue,  were  published  by  order  of 
the  government.  It  is  impossible  not  to  com- 
pare the  sanguine  and  credulous  expectations  of 
the  royalists  subsequent  to  the  French  revolu 
tion,  with  the  fond  and  foolish  hopes  so  long 
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England;  but  it  would  be  doing  great  injus- 


i  soo.  tice  ^0  the  counsels  of  Louis  XIV.  to  affirm,  that 
his  policy,  in  relation  to  the  Jacobite  party,  was 
in  the  least  degree  similar  to  the  weak,  indeci- 
sive, and  cruel  system  adopted  by  the  English 
government  at  the  present  period,  and  for  the  se- 
ven preceding  years,  in  respect  to  the  unfortunate 
and  gallant  defenders  of  the  cause  of  royalty  in 
France,  and  by  which  so  many  thousands  of 
them  were,  as  they  found  too  late,  deluded  to 
their  utter  and  ultimate  ruin. 
condition  The  state  of  the  invaluable  island  of  St.Do- 

of  St.  Do- 

mingo. mingo  excited  at  this  crisis  considerable  un- 
easiness in  the  breast  of  the  first  consul.  That 
great  colony  had  been  for  some  time  past  en- 
tirely under  the  power  of  the  celebrated  negro 
chief  Toussaint  Louverture,  who  had  displayed 
extraordinary  ability  in  re-establishing  peace  and 
order  in  a  very  considerable  degree  throughout 
the  island,  and  to  whose  government  all  ranks  of 
the  inhabitants  seemed  willingly,  and  the  major 
part  even  gratefully,  to  submit  themselves.  Do- 
mestic slavery  was  wholly  abolished,  and  it  ap- 
peared, by  practical  demonstration,  that  even  in 
the  West  Indies  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
few  over  the  many  was  not  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  civil  society.  Whether  Toussaint  ever 
meant  to  acknowledge  more  than  a  nominal  de- 
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at  this  period:  however,  it  was  deemed  pru-v^^-y-O 
dent  to  temporise;  and  a  letter  was  written  to    1800' 
him  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  by  the  minister 
of  marine,    M.  Forfait,  containing  the  follow- 
ing flattering  expressions: — "  A  strong  govern- 
ment has  succeeded  an  executive  power  feeble 
and  divided.     I  depend  on  your  zeal  and  your 
fidelity.    Inform  the   troops  under  your  com- 
mand that  the  time  of  schisms  is  past.     Unite 
all  around  the  social  compact  of  the  French 
people.  The  rank  of  general-iii-chief,  with  which 
the  republic  has  honored  you,  and  which  the 
new  government  has  confirmed,  is  the  first  of 
the  military  militia:  it  requires  prudence  and 
moderation.     Use  your  influence,  your  talents, 
to  calm  all  hatred,  stifle  all  resentment ;  and  be 
great   by  the  good  which  you  do.     The  first 
consul  places  confidence  in  you  :  you  will  show 
yourself  deserving  of  it,  by  restoring  peace  in 
the  fine  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  which  interests 
the  whole  nation  in   so  many  points  of  view. 
The  government  expects  that  the  first  advices 
which  you  shall  dispatch  will  announce,  that  by 
your  cares  and  your  prudence  peace  has  been 
re-established  in  St.  Domingo." 

This  letter  having  been  made  public,  was  an- 
swered by  Toussaint  with  corresponding  expres- 
sions of  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  republic. 
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v— -v^"sent  to  St.  Domingo  on  the  part  of  the  French 
°°*  government,  a  deputation  of  two  citizens  to  the 
department  of  the  south,  where  disorder  still 
reigned ;  who  were  empowered  to  proclaim  a 
general  amnesty  to  people  of  every  description, 
provided  they  shall  return  to  order ;  and  that  all 
men  deceived  and  led  astray  shall  enter  once 
more  into  the  bosom  of  their  families.  "  In  con- 
formity," says  the  governor  Toussaint,  "  with 
humanity,  which  is  always  my  guide,  and  the 
letter  of  the  minister,  I  protest  to  you  that  I 
have  forgot  and  pardon  every  thing.  I  hold  out 
my  arms  to  receive  you.  Should  you  still  resist 
my  call,  it  is  no  longer  my  fault.  An  immedi- 
ate answer — Yes  or  No.  Health  to  the  French 
republic ! "  These  measures  produced  a  happy 
effect,  and  the  colony  seemed  rapidly  returning 
to  a  state  of  permanent  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity. 

wisdom  of     It  was  undoubtedly  the  grand  and  primary 

theconsu-     .  .  . 

jar  govern-  object  ot  those  who  were  concerned  m  framing 
the  new  constitution  of  France,  to  establish  a 
great  and  mighty  executive  power  in  the  nation, 
one  and  indivisible  like  the  republic  itself;, 
which  should  possess  sufficient  energy,  without 
passing  the  limits  of  its  constitutional  functions, 
to  pervade  every  part  of  the  state,  and  to  rule 
with  a  firm  and  steady  hand  that  immense  and 
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neral  appellation  of  the  people  of  France.  It^-vO 
was  judged  by  Sieyes  and  his  coadjutors,  Caba-  1800> 
nis,  Talleyrand,  &c.,  that  France  was  in  present 
circumstances  unable  to  subsist  under  any  sy- 
stem of  government  founded  on  the  basis  of  po- 
litical freedom.  Since  the  aera  of  the  revolution 
two  constitutions  had  been  established  upon  that 
foundation,  and  both  had  been  found  totally 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed.  The  third,  therefore,  they  alleged, 
discarding  all  false  and  delusive  theories,  must 
be  erected  on  a  basis  better  adapted  to  the  at- 
tainment of  its  object — more  solid,  more  pow« 
erful,  more  permanent:  it  must  be  such  a  go- 
vernment as  should  suffice  effectually  to  repress 
the  rage  of  faction  and  extinguish  the  hor- 
rors of  anarchy.  That  in  the  execution  of 
this  idea  a  greater  weight  of  authority  might 
be  thrown  into  the  executive  scale  than  even  the 
existing  circumstances  (alarming  as  they  were) 
really  demanded,  is,  indeed,  highly  probable ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  possible,  that 
speculative  reasoners  completely  out  of  reach 
of  the  danger,  would  not  make  sufficient  al- 
lowance for  the  difficulties  which  those  persons 
had  to  encounter  upon  whose  decision  the  fate 
of  millions  depended:  for  were  they  a  third 
time  to  establish  a  government  which  should 

VOL.  XII.  I 
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BOOK  prove  only  a  prelude  to  oppression  and  misery, 
^-v~<the  purity  of  the  abstract  theory  would  ill  com- 
001    pensate,  to  the  victims  of  these  visionary  pro- 
jects, for  its  practical  weakness  and  folly. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  hastily  to  be  inferred, 
that  the  framers  of  the  new  constitution  were 
deliberate  enemies  to  liberty,  or  that  they  wil- 
lingly and  purposely  banished  it  from  their  sy- 
stem. On  the  contrary,  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitutional  code,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  liberty  is  secured  to  the  people  at 
large  in  a  very  extensive  degree.  All  seignorial 
tyranny,  all  feudal  oppression,  is  abrogated ;  all 
those  odious  distinctions  of  rank,  which  in 
France  divided  the  community  as  it  were  into 
two  nations,  are  abolished:  one  equal,  just,  and 
powerful  law  pervades  the  whole,  and  extends 
alike  its  protection  to  all.  Under  this  govern- 
ment there  exists  not  any  citizen  so  humble  in 
fortune  as  to  be  excluded  from  the  possibility  of 
rising  by  merit  to  the  most  important  and  ho- 
norable stations.  All  the  various  branches  of 
the  executive  authority  are  (as  in  England)  ex- 
ercised, mediately  or  immediately,  by  the  chief 
magistrate  •,  and  the  departmental  administra- 
tions were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  central 
and  elective  assemblies,  from  whose  selfish  or 
capricious  partialities  intolerable  inconveniences 
had  arisen,  and  transferred  to  prefects  and  sub- 
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every  thing  was  connected,  and  the  links  of  this^^y-^ 
'mighty  chain  were  firmly  and  permanently  held    180°- 
together. 

The  functions  of  the  legislature  were,  indeed, 
extremely  circumscribed ;  and  from  the  mode  of 
electing  the  members  of  that  body,  it  presented 
a  very  faint  and  imperfect  image  of  representa- 
tion 5  but  still,  upon  the  whole,  even  considered 
merely  as  a  chamber  for  enregistering  the  edicts 
of  the  executive  power,  and  granting  pecuniary 
supplies,  the  absolute  negative  with  which  it  was 
vested  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  bul- 
wark against  tyranny,  and  defence  of  the  pri- 
vileges conferred  by  the  existing  constitution. 
The  title  of  free  states  was  never  refused  to  the 
aristocratic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  although 
their  forms  of  government  were  far  more  excep- 
tionable, and  less  favorable  to  liberty,  than  the 
new  constitution  of  France.  In  those  aristocra- 
cies, however  defectively  composed,  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  community  were  in  their  gene- 
ral tendency  favorable  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  li- 
berty. Person  and  property  were  secure — justice 
was  impartially  administered — the  citizens  were 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law :  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness were  the  general  result ;  the  great  ends  of 
government  were  attained ;  and  they  were,  by 
the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  allowed  to  be 
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C^-v-^J indulgence  be  extended  to  France?  Why  might 
001  not  a  constitution  which  produced  such  great 
and  instantaneous  benefits  to  the  community, 
and  which  secured  such  privileges  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  be  recognised  in  general  language  as 
a  free  constitution,  and  left,  undisturbed  by  pre- 
mature praise  or  censure,  to  its  natural  and 
genuine  operation? 

Although  a  vehement  outcry  was  raised  by 
the  friends  of  liberty  hi  England,  strongly  and 
justly  prejudiced  (if  the  expression  may  be  per- 
mitted) in  favor  of  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, against  the  new  constitution  of  France,  ill 
understood  and  partially  considered,  though  pas- 
sionately censured ;  yet  the  liberality  and  mode- 
ration of  the  consular  government  could  not 
but  be  acknowledged  by  all.  The  present  rulers 
even  appeared  active  and  eager  to  repair  the 
wrongs  which  their  predecessors  had  committed. 
Great  numbers  of  emigrants  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn on  the  simple  promise  of  obedience  to  the 
existing  authorities;  and,  what  was  regarded  as 
of  still  higher  interest  and  importance,  the  list 
of  emigrants,  which  had  been  thus  long  kept 
open  as  the  readiest  instrument  of  tyranny,  was 
definitively  closed.  All  the  vexatious  laws  which 
excluded  the  nobles  and  the  relations  of  emigrants 
from  public  employments,  were  abrogated,  and 
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of  all  the  former  governments  indiscriminately,  ^^^^J 
were  occasionally  appointed  to  public  functions.    180°. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1795  a 
number  of  emigrants  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Picardy.  By  order  of  the  directory  they 
had  ever  since  been  confined  in  close  custody, 
and  the  sentence  of  death  was  continually  sus- 
pended over  their  heads.  The  minister  of  police, 
Fouche,  was  now  commanded  to  make  a  report  of 
the  case  of  these  shipwrecked  emigrants.  His 
report  was  this — "  The  emigrants  shipwrecked 
at  Calais  have  often  suffered  the  punishment  in- 
flicted on  emigration  :  for  death  is  not  the  blow 
that  strikes  and  deprives  us  of  life ;  it  consists  in 
the  agonies  and  tortures  which  precede  it.  For 
four  years  past,  these  individuals,  thrown  by 
a  tempest  on  the  soil  of  their  country,  have 
breathed  there  only  the  air  of  the  tombs.  What- 
ever then  may  have  been  their  offence,  it  is  ex- 
piated by  the  shipwreck."  A  consular  decree 
immediately  issued,  declaring  the  emigrants 
shipwrecked  at  Calais,  and  detained  in  the  castle 
of  Ham,  tobe  in  no  case  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  laws  against  emigrants  j  but  that 
they  should  be  conveyed  out  of  the  territory  of 
the  republic.  In  the  number  of  emigrants  thus 
favored,  were  the  dukes  of  Montmorenci  and 
Choiseul,  and  various  other  persons  of  distinction. 
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An  exact  account  being,  by  order  of  the  go- 
vernment, transmitted  to  M.  Fouche,  of  the  state 
isoo.  of  the  prisons  in  Paris,  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons were  in  consequence  released ;  and  the  mi- 
nister upon  this  occasion  declared,  "  that  all 
which  justice  required,  should  be  done ;  and  all 
that  humanity  solicited,  without  danger  to  the 
state,  should  be  favorably  listened  to." 

The  theatres  having  been  too  frequently  per- 
verted to  factious  or  to  adulatory  purposes,  M. 
Fouche,  in  a  public  notice  or  admonition,  ad- 
dressed the  conductors  of  those  favorite  sources 
of  amusement,  informing  them,  that  "  the  pre- 
sent government  abjures  and  disdains  the  re- 
sources of  faction :  it  wishes  for  nothing  from 
these:  it  wall  do  every  thing  for  the  republic. 
Let  the  sentiments  of  concord,  the  maxims  of 
moderation  and  wisdom,  and  the  language  of 
great  and  general  passions,  be  alone  dedicated  to 
the  stage.  Let  nothing  that  may  divide  the 
minds  of  men,  foment  their  hatred,  and  prolong 
melancholy  recollections,  be  tolerated  there." 

The  decrees  against  priests  also,  of  the  IQth 
Fructidor,  5th  year,  were  repealed,  so  far  as  re- 
lated to  those  who  had  taken  the  oaths  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws;  and  religious  liberty  was 
restored  in  its  fullest  extent  on  swearing  fidelity 
to  the  new  constitution.  The  decrees  prohibit- 
ing places  of  public  worship  to  be  used  except 
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were  again  everywhere  opened,  as  formerly,  on^^^^J 
the  Sunday.     Even   the   freedom  of  the  press    180°- 
seemed  for  a  time  established,  and  the  printers 
and  journalists  exiled  by  the  directory  were  re- 
called. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  flattering  ap- 
pearance of  things,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  by  an  immense  majority  of  French 
citizens- — more  in  number  perhaps  than  ever  be- 
fore, in  any  age  or  nation,  had  joined  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  opinion — the  government  of 
Bonaparte  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  very 
formidable  enemies;  from  the  fatal  effects  of 
which,  nothing  less,  probably,  than  the  magni- 
tude of  the  power  which  he  possessed,  could  have 
protected  him.  Far  from  being  softened  or  con- 
ciliated by  the  indulgence  they  experienced,  the 
royalists  and  other  classes  of  emigrants,  now  in 
crowds  returning  to  France,  seemed  inspired 
with  a  most  implacable  hatred  both  to  his  per- 
son and  administration.  Scarcely  did  they  ob- 
serve the  language  or  the  external  forms  of  de- 
cency to  the  government,  while  they  accepted  of 
its  favors.  In  the  departments  near  the  capital, 
the  non-juring  priests  openly  officiated  in  the 
public  service,  and  used,  without  fear  or  hesita- 
tion, the  ancient  formulary  of  prayer  for  the 
safety  of  the  reigni?ig  monarch.  Consultations 
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v.^-v-Oveil  of  concealment ;  and  the  public  journals 
1800.    under  their  influence  attacked  the  consular  go- 
vernment with  the  utmost  rage  of  political  and 
party  violence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  faction  of  the  jacobins, 
although  less  openly  clamorous,  were  regarded  as 
still  more  dangerous  adversaries  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  because  more  profound  in  their  designs, 
and  more  daring  and  desperate  in  the  means  of 
accomplishing  them.  Though  comparatively  far 
from  numerous,  they  compensated  by  their  acti- 
vity and  courage  what  they  wanted  in  physical 
force;  and  watched,  with  unceasing  malignity, 
for  opportunities  of  once  again  reviving  the 
reign  of  anarchy  and  terror.  What  seemed 
particularly  remarkable,  was  the  concert  which 
appeared  systematically  to  prevail  between  the 
two  opposite  factions  of  royalists  and  jacobins. 
Both  indeed  aimed  at  the  same  object,  viz.  the 
subversion  of  the  existing  government;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  were  willing  to  embark  in 
the  same  machinations  and  conspiracies,  though 
absolutely  certain,  if  successful,  immediately  to 
turn  their  swords  against  each  other.  The  first 
consul  seemed,  however,  determined  to  per- 
sist in  his  plan  of  indulgence  and  liberality, 
-  when  an  extraordinary  incident  gave  a  new  and 
very  unfavorable  bias  to  the  political  system. 
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was  going  in  his  carriage  from  the  Tuilleries  to  ys-^v-^J 
the  opera,  he  passed  through  the  rue  Vicaise,    180°- 
a  narrow  street,  in  which  stood  a  sort  of  car  of  «n  the  life 

of  Bona- 

somewhat  uncommon  construction,  and  placed  pane, 
so  as  apparently  to  obstruct  the  way.  The 
coachman  drove  rapidly;  but  scarcely  had  he, 
with  great  dexterity  and  good  fortune,  passed  the 
car  a  minute,  when  it  blew  up  with  a  most 
dreadful  explosion ;  greatly  damaging  many  of 
the  adjoining  houses,  and  wounding  several  indi- 
viduals very  dangerously.  The  velocity  with 
which  the  carriage  moved,  fortunately  saved  the 
first  consul,  against  whose  life  this  infernal  ma- 
chine, filled  with  combustibles,  was  no  doubt 
solely  designed  and  directed.  Through  the  in- 
defatigable researches  of  M.Fouche,  the  minister 
of  police,  divers  of  the  assassins  concerned  in  this 
atrocious  plot  (framed,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  com- 
bination of  royalists  and  jacobins),  were  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  trial,  and  in  different 
modes  received  the  just  reward  of  their  villany. 
But  it  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  first  consul,  whose  character, 
from  this  time,  acquired  an  adventitious  tincture 
of  suspicion  and  severity  not  naturally  belonging 
to  it.  A  striking  proof  of  this  was  exhibited  in 
the  subsequent  promulgation  of  an  act  of  go-  ^ 
vernmeut,  sanctioned  indeed  by  the  senate,  by 
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BOOK  virtue  of  which  132  persons,  accused  of  disaffec- 

Y  YYIXf 

v-^-v^tion,  were  sentenced  to  banishment  without  any 
1800.  previous  trial;  and  special  tribunals  were  also, 
by  a  legislative  decree,  erected  throughout  the 
entire  extent  of  the  republic — armed,  in  all  cases 
relative  to  offences  against  the  state,  with  new 
and  despotic  powers,  and  superseding  the  con- 
stitutional use  of  juries. 

Excessive       At  this  period  the  domestic  situation  of  .Great 

scarcity  in  _    .  •  i      i  m-      • 

England—  Britain  was  singularly  afflictive  and  alarming. 
The  harvests  of  the  last  two  years  had  been  be- 
yond all  precedent  scanty  and  unproductive ; 
and,  although  just  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity 
had  been  very  generally  entertained  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1?99>  the  ports  were  not  opened  for  a 
free  importation  of  corn  till  the  ensuing  spring. 
The  additional  consumption  and  enormous 
waste  arising  from  a  war  of  such  unbounded 
extent  and  expense,  greatly,  though  unavoid- 
ably, enhanced  the  evil ;  and  the  rapid  and  ex- 
cessive rise  of  every  article  of  provisions,  during 
the  summer  and  the  autumn  of  the  present  year, 
menaced  the  kingdom  with  the  dreadful  pro- 
spect of  absolute  famine.  England,  with  the 
riches  of  the  world  flowing  into  her  lap,  was 
dying  of  hunger,  and,  like  Midas,  starving  in  the 
midst  of  her  gold. 

It  being  a  very  prevalent  and  popular  notion, 
that  the  present  alarming  scarcity  was,  if  not 
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primarily  caused,  yet   at   least   artificially  en-  BOOK 
hanced,  by  the  evil  practices  of  engrossers,  fore- v^^-v-O 
stallers,   and   regraters,   the  law  was  enforced    180°- 
against  these   different   classes    of  delinquents 
with  great  severity.     The  statutes  relating  to 
offences  of  this  equivocal  nature  had  been  indeed 
repealed ;  but   offences   they  still  remained  at 
common  law  ;  and,  in  various  instances,  persons 
engaged  in  those  branches  of  trade  which  na- 
turally led  to  commercial   speculations  in  the 
necessaries  of  life,  were  convicted  and  punished. 

The  sanction  thus  given  to  folly  and  preju- 
dice, and  the  enforcement  of  the  mistaken  legal       ~. ' 
remedies    intended   for   the    suppression  of  vi- 
sionary mischiefs,  led  to  real  mischiefs  of  the 
most  serious  nature.     A  vehement  clamor  was_Andcon- 
raised  all  over  the  kingdom  against  corn-factorSco^^. 
and  millers,  of  the  greatest  respectability  and110113" 
eminence,   as   engrossers,  forestallers,   and  re- 
graters.     In  the  month  of  August,  riots  in  many 
parts  of  the  country — Birmingham,  Nottingham, 
Oxford,  &c. — became  very  frequent  and  alarm- 
ing.    The  houses  of  bakers,  mealmen,  &c.  were 
violently   attacked;  and   no   corn-factor  could 
sleep  in  his  bed  with  security. 

In  the  succeeding  month,  these  barbarous 
and  disgraceful  commotions  extended  to  the 
metropolis ;  but  the  lord-mayor,  Combe,  a  man 
of  courage  and  address,  immediately  took  the 
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BOOK  necessary    precautions    to    secure    the    public 
peace.     It  was  observed  that  the  Quakers,  who 


1  800.  deal  largely  in  this  branch  of  commerce,  were 
the  peculiar  objects  of  the  popular  rage,  not- 
withstanding the  general  beneficence  and  atten- 
tion to  the  poor  which  mark  the  character  of 
that  truly  respectable  sect.  The  riot  becoming 
more  serious,  his  lordship,  accompanied  by  seve- 
ral of  the  aldermen,  addressed  the  people  on  the 
folly  and  danger  of  their  conduct,  reminding 
them  of  the  obvious  truth,  that  unless  the  dealers 
were  protected  in  bringing  their  corn  to  market, 
both  rich  and  poor  must  alike  perish.  At 
length,  finding  his  expostulations  of  no  effect, 
and  that  they  were  proceeding  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  most  violent  outrages,  he  read  the 
riot-act  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  consta- 
bles, secured  several  of  the  rioters  ;  with  great 
humanity  forbearing  to  order  the  volunteers, 
who  soon  reached  the  spot,  to  fire  upon  the  mis- 
guided and  deluded  populace  —  thus,  by  his  firm 
and  judicious  conduct,  acquiring  high  and  just 
reputation,  not  only  in  the  metropolis  but 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

A  royal  proclamation  immediately  issued  for 
the  suppression  of  riots  and  tumults;  and  the 
common-council  of  London  being  assembled, 
voted  a  petition  to  the  king,  "  that  his  majesty 
would  be  pleased  speedily  to  convene  his  par- 
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liament,  that  they  may  concert  such  measures  BOOK 
as  they  in  their  wisdom  shall  judge  most  effec-  ^.^^^J 
tual  to  remove  the  sufferings  and  supply  the    180°. 
wants  of  his  people,  thereby  preserving  to  them 
the  blessings  they  have  long  enjoyed  under  his 
majesty's  mild  and  gracious  government."    The 
king,  in  answer,  declared  himself  "  always  de- 
sirous of  recurring  to  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  his  parliament  on  any  public  emergency ;  and 
that,  previous  to  receiving  their  petition,  he  had 
given  directions  for  convening  his  parliament 
for  the  dispatch  of  business." 

The  duke  of  Portland,  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home-department,  on  occasion  of  the  riots 
in  the  midland  counties  had  written  a  judicious 
and  excellent  letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Oxford,  stating 
"  the  necessity  there  must  be  for  the  exertion 
of  all  the  lord-lieutenant's  great  influence  and 
authority,  to  combat  and  counteract  the  preju- 
dices which  have  operated,  no  less  powerfully 
than  unfortunately,  in  disposing  a  very  large  part 
of  the  community  to  believe  the  scarcity  artifi- 
cial, and  owing  to  the  views  and  speculations  of 
certain  interested  and  rapacious  men,  who  take 
advantage  of  the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  the 
times  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
public." — The  letter  then  adverts  to  the  noto- 
riously unfavorable  circumstances  of  the  two 
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BOOK  last  seasons,  as  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
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v-*-v-%ly  present  dearth.  "  The  produce  of  the  late  har- 
D0*  vest,  upon  the  most  sanguine  estimation,  is  not," 
it  is  affirmed,  "  likely  to  amount  to  more  than 
three-fourths  of  an  average  crop,  or,  according  to 
the  information  of  others,  three-fifths.  And 
the  lord-lieutenant  is  instructed  to  prosecute, 
without  distinction,  all  persons  concerned  in  any 
acts  of  violence,  or  modes  of  intimidation,  in  the 
most  vigorous,  exemplary,  and  impressive  man* 
ner,  which  the  power,  military  as  well  as  civil, 
under  his  command,  will  most  speedily  and  ef- 
fectually enable  him  to  do." — "  If  the  employ- 
ment of  property,"  says  his  grace,  "  is  not  se- 
cure— if  every  man  does  not  feel  that  he  has 
power  to  retain  what  he  possesses  as  long  as  he 
pleases,  and  dispose  of  it  at  the  time,  in  the  man- 
ner, and  for  the  price,  he  chooses  to  fix  upon  it — 
there  must  be  an  end  of  confidence,  of  industry, 
and  of  all  valuable  and  virtuous  exertions  of 
every  description." 

But  though  it  was  unquestionably  true  that 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  the  commodity  was  the 
grand  and  primary  cause  of  the  dearness  of  it— 
that  the  war  contributed  in  a  very  subordinate 
degree  to  the  same  effect — and  that  monopo- 
lising, forestalling,  and  regrating,  had  no  injuri- 
ous influence  whatever ;  yet  another  Question  of 
a  high  and  momentous  nature  forced  itself  on 
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the  public  mind  in  these  circumstances, — viz.  BOOK 
how  far  the  astonishing  accumulation  of  taxes  J^JI^ 
within  the  last  half  century  had  contributed  to  180°- 
the  equally  astonishing  and  progressive  increase 
of.  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  within 
the  same  period  of  time. — "  Every  new  tax,"  says 
an  elegant  and  acute  writer,  "does  not  only 
affect  the  price  of  the  commodity  on  which  it  is 
laid,  but  that  of  all  others,  whether  taxed  or  not, 
and  with  which,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  to  have 
no  manner  of  connexion.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
tax  on  candles  must  raise  the  price  of  a  coat, 
because  out  of  this  all  the  taxes  on  the  candles 
of  the  wool-comber,  weaver,  &c.,  must  be  paid. 
A  duty  on  ale  must  raise  the  price  of  shoes,  be- 
cause from  them  all  the  taxes  upon  ale  drank 
by  the  tanner,  leather-dresser,  and  shoe-maker, 
must  be  refunded.  No  tax  is  immediately  laid 
upon  corn  ;  but  the  price  of  it  must  necessarily 
be  advanced,  because  out  of  that  all  the  in- 
numerable taxes  paid  by  the  farmer  on  win- 
dows, soap,  candles,  malt,  hops,  leather,  salt, 
and  a  thousand  others,  must  be  repaid.  So  that 
corn  is  as  effectually  taxed  as  if  a  duty  by  the 
bushel  had  been  primarily  laid  upon  it  *." 

This  is  indeed  strictly  true ;  but  unfortunately 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth.     The  produce  of  the 

*  SQAME  JEKYNS  On  the  High  Price  of  Provisions. 
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BOOK  land,  in  all  its  branches,  and  of  all  which  de- 
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v-^-v— *L/pends  upon  the  land,  must  be  enhanced  in  price, 
00 '  not  merely  to  indemnify  the  laborious  farmer, 
but  the  opulent  landlord,  who,  by  raising  his 
rental,  transfers  the  additional  burdens  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  legislature,  to  his  tenant.  The 
general  mass  of  consumers,  who  pay  double  or 
treble  the  ancient  prices,  must,  in  their  several 
professions,  raise  the  price  of  their  respective 
commodities  j  and  the  rise  of  each  causing  again 
the  rise  of  every  other,  all  is  action  and  re- 
action ;  and  the  price  of  labor  rising,  as  is 
justly  observed  by  a  celebrated  writer  on  Poli- 
tical Economy,  last  of  all  *,  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community  ultimately  sustain  incompara- 
bly more  than  their  proportion  of  the  whole 
enormous  pressure. 

In  that  highly  artificial  state  of  society,  also, 
which  results  from  the  creation  of  an  exorbi- 
tant national  debt,  a  perfectly  new  description 
of  men,  immensely  rich,  will  appear  under  the 
denomination  of  stock-holders.  These  MONIED 
MEN,  whose  revenue  arises  from  the  produce  of 
taxes  levied  upon  the  community  at  large  for 
their  peculiar  advantage,  emulous  to  vie  with 
the  ancient  gentry  and  nobility,  will  live  in  a 
state  of  unbounded  luxury  and  extravagance ; 

.  *  ADAM  SMITH  On  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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and,  by  paying  negligently,  or  even  ostenta-  BOOK 
tiously,  the  highest  prices  demanded,  the  mar-s.J-^0 
kets  are  raised  above  their  natural  level.     The    180°- 
vast  and  prodigious  fortunes  made  by  govern- 
ment-contractors, commissaries,  loan-jobbers,  and 
agents    of  different  descriptions,  "  whose  •  equi- 
pages shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  mansions 
rise  like  exhalations,"  are  also  the  deadly  fruits 
at  best  of  the  public  necessity— too  probably  of 
the  public  corruption — and  obviously  tend  to 
enhance  the  magnitude  of  the  evil. 

The  whole  commercial  system,  fostered,  and 
forced  as  it  were,  into  morbid  energy  by  its 
connexion  with  the  funded  system,  concurs  to 
heighten  the  general  effect.  The  excessive  in- 
flux and  increase  of  wealth  among  these  several 
classes  of  "monied  men,"  supply  the  immense 
sums  too  often  squandered  in  the  prosecution  of 
projects  the  most  pernicious;  and,  in  its  turn, 
this  national  improvidence  adds  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  commercial  wealth,  into  which,  from  op- 
posite quarters  of  the  globe,  streams  richer  than 
Pactolus  continually  flow.  But  what  is  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  general  system  ?  This  excess 
of  affluence  naturally  produces  luxury ;  the  pro- 
gress of  which,  in  a  thousand  modes,  generates 
every  species  of  artificial  consumption.  The  ne- 
cessaries of  life  perpetually  and  proportionally 
increase  in  price ;  the  value  of  money,  and  con- 
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BOOK  sequently  of  labor,  perpetually  decreases.    The 
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sl^v^y revenue  of  the  country  is  mortgaged  for  nearly 
1800.  as  much  as  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  is  worth. 
Half  the  poor  are  maintained  by  coercive  con- 
tributions :  the  jail  and  the  workhouse  rise  by 
the  side  of  the  palace ;  the  cottages  are  in  ruins ; 
and  the  miserable  inhabitants,  perishing  with 
cold  and  hunger,  are  told  in  vain  that  they  live 
under  the  mildest  of  governments,  and  enjoy  the 
inestimable  benefits  of  the  freest  and  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  constitutions. 
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SESSION  of  Parliament  1800-1801.  Debate  on  the  Address. 
Measures  adopted  to  relieve  the  public  Distress.  Maximum 
proposed  and  rejected.  Bill  for  ascertaining  the  national  Po- 
pulation. Motion  respecting  Egypt.  Motion  respecting 
Peace  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Supplies  "voted  for  three  Months.  Ar- 
rangements relative  to  the  Union.  First  Session  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Debates  on  the  Address.  Dissensions  in  the  Ca- 
binet. Total  Change  of  Administration.  Mr.  Addington 
First  Minuter.  Sir  John  Mitford  chosen  Speaker.  Extraor- 
dinary Declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Motion  for  an  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  the  Nation.  Loan  for  25,500,0001.  State  of  the 
Irish  Finances.  Martial  Law  continued  in  Ireland.  Charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Pitt.  Indulgence  granted  to  the  French  Fishermen 
revoked.  Embargo  on  all  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  Ships. 
Negotiation  with  the  Northern  Courts.  Rupture  with  the  Bal- 
tic Powers.  Grounds  of  the  War  with  the  Northern  Powers. 
Treaty  of  Luneville.  Convention  between  France  and  Spain. 
Treaty  between  France  and  Naples.  Embassy  from  Russia  to 
the  First  Consul.  English  Fleet  sails  to  the  Baltic.  Battle  of 
Copenhagen.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  Auspicious 
Change  in  the  Politics  of  Russia.  King  of  Prussia  seizes  on  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover.  Second  Motion  of  Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  the  Nation.  Habeas-Corpus  Suspension,  and  Sedition 
Acts  renewed.  Indemnity  Bill  passed.  Clergy  Incapacitation 
Bill.  Subsidy  to  Portugal.  Statement  of  India  Affairs.  Ne- 
gotiation with  France  respecting  Peace.  Convention  between 
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Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Invasion  of  Portugal  by  the 
Spaniards.  Treaty  of  Badajoz.  French  Intasion  of  Portu- 
gal. Pacification  of  Madrid.  Expedition  to  Egypt.  Battle 
of  Alexandria.-  Death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrontbie.  Final  Con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  English.  Treachery  of  the  Turks.  Re- 
duction of  the  Danish  and  Swedish  Islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
Victory  obtained  by  Sir  James  Saumurez.  Gallant  Defence  of 
Porto  Ferrajo.  Threats  of  Invasion.  Heroism  of  the  British 
Nation.  Preliminaries  of  Peace  signed.  Transactions  on  the 
Continent.  State  of  St.  Domingo.  Affairs  of  Germany — of 
Switzerland — of  Holland.  Treaty  of  Peace  between  France 
andTurkey.  Concordatitm.  Character  of  Bonaparte.  Election 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  of  the  American  States. 

BOOK  ON  the  llth  of  November,  1800,  the  session 
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v^-v-^of  parliament  commenced  with  a  speech  from 
session  of  *ne  throne,  expressive  of  his  majesty's  "  tender 
HSCXMSOL  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  his 
sense  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  poorer 
classes  particularly  had  to  struggle  from  the  pre- 
sent high  price  of  provisions ;  recommending  to 
.  their  care  and  wisdom  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  might  appear  best  calculated  to 
relieve  this  severe  pressure.  If,"  said  the  mo- 
narch, very  guardedly  and  prudently,  "  it  shall 
appear  to  you,  on  the  result  of  your  delibera- 
tion, that  the  evil  necessarily  arising  from  un- 
favorable seasons  has  been  increased  by  any  un- 
due combinations  or  fraudulent  practices  for  the 
sake  of  adding  unfairly  to  the  price,  you  will 
feel  an  earnest  desire  of  effectually  preventing 
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such  abuses ;  but  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  careful  BOOK 

XXXV 

to  distinguish  any  practices  of  this  nature  from^^y-O 
that  regular  and  long-established  course  of  trade    180°- 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  indispensable, 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  for  the  supply  of 
the  markets  and  for  the  subsistence  of  my  peo- 
ple." 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the 
king  adverted  to  the  unsuccessful  negotiation  re- 
cently carried  on  with  France,  the  papers  rela- 
tive to  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  laid  before 
parliament :  "  You  will  see  in  them,"  said  his  ma- 
jesty, "  fresh  and  striking  proofs  of  my  earnest 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  general  tranquillity.  That  desire  on  my 
part  has  hitherto  been  unhappily  frustrated  by 
the  determination  of  the  enemy  to  enter  only  on 
a  separate  negotiation,  in  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  engage,  consistently  either  with 
public  faith  or  with  a  due  regard  to  the  perma- 
nent security  of  Europe." 

On  the  extraordinary  statement  which  the 
king,  deceived  by  the  misrepresentations  of  his 
ministers,  was  thus  advised  to  make  to  the  par- 
liament and  to  the  public  at  large,  it  is  essential 
to  remark,  that  although,  by  the  convention 
signed  by  lord  Minto  and  baron  Thugut  at 
Vienna,  June  20  (1800),  Great  Britain  was  in- 
deed restrained,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  rec- 
koning from  the  1st  of  March  preceding,  from 
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BOOK  making  a  separate  peace,  or  negotiating  but  in 
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s^-^O  concert  with  the  emperor ;  yet,  so  soon  as  the 
isoo.  28th  of  July  following,  the  imperial  minister  at 
Paris,  count  St.  Julien,  actually  signed  prelimi- 
nary articles  of  pacification  with  the  French  go- 
vernment; which  were  not  ratified,  or  carried 
into  effect,  because  they  were  objected  to  by  the 
British  ambassador  at  Vienna  as  contrary  to  the 
subsisting  convention  between  the  two  courts. 
Had  Austria  at  that  time,  therefore,  been  re- 
leased from  her  engagements,  conformably  to 
the  dictates  of  sound  and  obvious  policy,  Great 
Britain  might  assuredly  have  entered  into  a  se- 
parate negotiation  with  France  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  the  faith  pledged  to  the  emperor. 
And  it  was  moreover  not  correctly  stated  that 
France  wrould  enter  only  into  a  separate  negotia- 
tion j  for  an  option  was  repeatedly  and  explicitly 
offered  by  the  French  government,  either  to  treat 
jointly 'with  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  upon  the 
footing  of  an  equivalent  for  the  advantage  arising 
to  the  allied  powers  from  such  joint  negotiation, 
which  included  a  prolongation  of  the  continental 
armistice ;  or  to  treat  separately  with  each, 
upon  terms  of  reciprocal  and  perfect  equality; 
both  these  alternatives  being,  after  much  loss  of 
time,  in  very  critical  circumstances,  haughtily  re- 
fused by  the  minister,  lord  Grenville. 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  address  was  moved 
in  the  usual  style  by  the  duke  of  Somerset.    An 
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amendment  was  proposed  by  lord  Holland,  con-  BOOK 
taining  the  following  expressions :  "  We  should  v-2Ji> 
receive  with  peculiar  satisfaction  any  proof  of    1S00- 
his  majesty's  anxiety  to  restore  the  blessings  of 
peace  to  these  kingdoms;  but  we  cannot  con- 
ceal from  ourselves,   nor  will  we,   by   any  ill- 
timed  flattery,  dissemble  from  his  majesty,  that  a 
total  change  of  councils  appears  to  us  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  desirable  end,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  on  any  sure  or  so- 
lid foundation:"    but  this  was  over-ruled  by  a 
vast  majority. 

In  the  house  of  commons  a  similar  address  Debate  on 
was  moved  by  sir  John  Wrottesley ;  and,  in  the * 
course  of  the  debate  which  took  place,  Mr.  Pitt 
hazarded  the  very  extraordinary  assertion,  that 
the  war  was  no  cause  of  the  scarcity,  nor  had  any 
evident  or  necessary  connexion  with  it.  He 
even  declared  that  nothing  could  be  more  atro- 
cious than  to  inculcate  so  false  and  dangerous  a 
doctrine.  This  position  was  combated  with  ani- 
mation and  ability.  It  was  by  no  one,  indeed, 
maintained  that  the  war  was  the  sole  or  even 
the  principal  cause  of  the  scarcity ;  but  it  was 
clear,  to  every  person  of  common  sense  and 
common  observation,  that  it  was  a  powerful  con- 
current cause.  The  extreme  unfavorableness  of 
the  seasons  undoubtedly  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  excessive  dearness  of  provisions ;  but 
the  weight  of  taxes,  the  depreciation  of  money 
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BOOK  occasioned  by  the  prodigious  influx  of  paper, 
v-^-v-O  and  the  consumption  and  waste  necessarily  in- 
M'  cident  to  a  war  of  such  extent  and  magni- 
tude, were  grand  assisting  causes.  The  impru- 
dence of  government,  moreover,  as  it  was  re- 
marked, contributed  to  the  same  eventual  result. 
In  the  year  1?95,  during  the  former  scarcity, 
factors  and  agents  were  employed,  on  the  part 
and  upon  the  account  of  government,  to  import 
corn  from  abroad  ;  by  which  means  the  course 
of  commerce  was  interrupted.  The  corn-mer- 
chants who  embarked  in  the  trade,  expecting  no 
such  competition,  were  extremely  injured  by 
their  speculations  ;  and,  though  the  present 
dearth  had  been  long  foreseen,  they  would  not 
again  engage  in  a  branch  of  commerce  attended 
with  such  extraordinary  risk  and  hazard  ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  importation  of  corn  had 
been  hitherto  wholly  disproportionate  to  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Grey  at  length  moved  an  amendment  to 
that  part  of  the  address  relative  to  the  question 
of  peace  or  war,  and  expressive  of  approbation 
relative  to  the  recent  conduct  of  ministers,  which 
was  negatived  without  a  division. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  legislature  in  en- 


reiieve  the  deavourhig  to  provide  remedies  for  the  public  di- 

puhlic  cli-  .  ,     . 

-stress.  stress.  A  select  committee  was  appointed  in 
each  house  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
liii;h  price  of  provisions.  The  house  of  commons 
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voted  large  bounties  on  the  importation  of  diffe-  BOOK 
rent  kinds  of  grain*.  The  use  of  grain  in  thesi^l/, 
distillation  of  spirits  was  prohibited;  also  the  180°- 
exportation  of  rice  and  other  articles  of  suste- 
nance. A  bill  was  passed  permitting  the  im- 
portation of  Swedish  herrings,  &c.  duty  free; 
also  for  allowing  the  use  of  salt,  duty  free,  for 
preserving  herrings,  pilchards,  and  other  fish,  in 
bulk.  Another  bill  was  passed,  of  a  very  doubt- 
ful nature,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  flour 
or  meal  from  wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  finer 
than  a  specified  standard;  for,  if  the  whole  of 
the  edible  product  of  the  grain  is  converted 
into  bread,  it  seems  wholly  unimportant  in  what 
proportion  of  fineness  it  may  be  consumed  by 
different  persons.  And,  in  fact,  these  bills, 
however  well  intended,  or  however  in  appear- 
ance calculated  to  alleviate  the  evil,  produced 
no  visible  effect.  The  distress  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  people,  on  the  contrary,  rose  gradu- 
ally to  a  height  unexampled  for  centuries.  The 

*  The  policy  of  these  bounties  seems  extremely  problema- 
tic. YN'hat  was  chiefly  wanting  was,  a  full  assurance  that  go- 
vernment would  nut,  as  before,  intermeddle  with  this  branch 
of  commerce,  and  become  the  competitors  of  the  corn-factors. 
The  enormous  price  which  grain  of  all  sorts  bore  in  the  En- 
glish market,  was  bounty  sufficient.  And  it  is  a  fact  well  as- 
certained, that  the  price  of  corn  in  the  foreign  marts  rose  in  a 
determinate  ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  parliamentary  boun- ' 
ties. 
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BOOK  families  of  the  greater  part  of  the  laboring  poor 
xxxv.  .       .      ,  .  c 

were  maintained,  at  an  immense  expense,  from 


isoo.    the  parish  rates,  which  amounted  in  many  places 
to   fifteen   or    twenty   shillings  in  the  pound; 
and  in  some  the  parochial  assessments  far  ex- 
ceeded the  aggregate  of  the  rental. 
d"1      ^ie  k°ld  measure  of  a  MAXIMUM  was  (Decem- 

and  reject.  ber  5)  brought  forward  in  the  house  of  peers  by 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  as  the  only  effectual  re- 
medy for  the  existing  scarcity,  w*hich  his  lord- 
ship affirmed  to  be  in  a  great  measure  artificial  ; 
and  he  proposed  to  fix  the  highest  value  of  wheat 
at  ten  shillings  per  bushel,  although  the  actual 
price  was  more  than  twenty.  But  the  false  and 
dangerous  notion  of  an  artificial  scarcity  was  ex- 
ploded by  the  calm  wisdom  of  that  assembly  ; 
and  the  motion  itself  was  rejected  with  marked 
disapprobation.  That  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  farmers,  who  had  been  peculiarly  for- 
tunate amid  the  general  failure  of  crops,  were 
growing  suddenly  rich,  could  not  be  denied  ; 
but,  to  the  great  majority  of  agriculturists,  the 
high  price  was  a  very  inadequate  compensation 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  produce  ;  and,  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  land  yielded  little 
more  than  was  again  required  for  seed. 

fcin  for  as-      Among  other  causes  of  dearth,  the  great  in- 

certaimng 

thenationai  crease  of  the  national  population  was  repeatedly 

population. 

mentioned  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  session  a 
bill  was  brought  in  by  MO  Abbot  for  ascertain- 
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ing  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  which  BOOK 
passed  through  its  several  stages  into  a  law  :  and  v^-v^> 
upon  an  actual  subsequent  enumeration,  it  ap-    180°- 
peared,  to  the  general  surprise,  that  the  amount 
was  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  ten  millions — a  result 
exceeding  the  highest  previous  conjecture.    And 
it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  estimate  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  population  of  the  two  islands  at 
sixteen  millions. 

On  the  18th  of  November  Mr.Tyrwhit  Jones- Motion  re- 

spectinar 

moved  for  a  copy  of  the  letter  alluded  to  in  ge-  Egypt. 
neral  Kleber's  letter  to  the  kaimakan  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  And  he  desired  to  be  informed 
whether  sir  Sydney  Smith  was  not  joint  pleni- 
potentiary of  Great  Britain  with  his  brother 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith  ?  whether  he  had  riot  power 
to  treat  at  Acre  ?  and  whether  lord  Elgin  had 
not  since  expressly  instructed  sir  Sydney  Smith 
to  remove  the  French  out  of  Egypt  by  all  pos- 
sible means?  Finally,  he  asked  whether  the 
letter  of  lord  Keith,  now  moved  for,  was  not  the 
cause  of  preventing  the  evacuation  of  the  coun.- 
try  by  the  enemy,  and  of  the  eventual  defeat 
and  destruction  of  the  Turkish  army  ? 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply,  said,  that,  before  the  order 
to  lord  Keith  went  out,  there  was  no  supposi- 
tion that  sir  Sydney  Smith  was  then  in  Egypt ; 
nor  that  he  would  be  a  party  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  French  gene- 
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BOO  K  ral.     He  had  no  such  power  from  his  situation, 

"V  \"  Y  V 

Cr-v^for  he  was  not  Commander-in-chief.  But  as 
1800.  SOon  as  it  was  known  in  England  that  the 
French  general  had  the  faith  of  a  British  officer 
pledged  to  him,  and  was  disposed  to  act  upon  it, 
instructions  were  sent  out  to  have  the  conven- 
tion executed,  though  the  officer  in  question  had 
in  fact  no  authority  to  sign  it. 

The  motion,  modified  in  point  of  form,  and 
changed  into  an  address  to  his  majesty  for 
copies  of  all  letters  sent  from  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  gene- 
ral Kleber,  being  put,  was  rejected  by  a  great 
majority;  as  was  also  a  similar  motion  in  the 
house  of  peers  by  lord  Holland.  And  indeed  it 
sufficiently  appeared  that  the  government  had 
acted  with  honor  on  this  occasion,  and  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  public  faith,  however  deficient  mini- 
sters might  have  shown  themselves  in  point  of 
political  prudence  and  penetration. 
Mr.sheri-  On  the  1st  of  December  Mr.  Sheridan  moved 

dan  s  mo- 
tion r<s      an  address  to  the  throne,  assuring  his  majesty 

specting 

peace.  "  that  the  house  had  taken  into  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  papers  relative  to  the  negotia- 
tion for  peace  with  France  j  and  that  the  result 
of  their  reflexions  on  that  important  subject, 
founded  as  well  on  due  examination  of  the  docu- 
ments now  referred  to  them,  as  on  experience  of 
the  past  conduct  of  most  of  his  majesty's  allies, 
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was  a  humble  but  earnest  desire  that  his  ma-  BOOK 

XXXV 

jesty  would  omit  no  proper  opportunity  which  v^-^O 
might   arise,   consistently  with   the   good   faith    180°- 
ever  preserved  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  of  en- 
tering into  a  separate  negotiation  with  the  go-^ 
vernment  of  France  for  a  speedy  and  honorable* 
peace ;  and  further,  to  implore  his  majesty  not 
to  sanction  any  new  engagements  which  should 
preclude  such  a  mode  of  negotiation." 

The  object  of  this  address,  though  every  day's, 
experience  showed  more  clearly  that  it  was  the 
only  practicable  mode  of  obtaining  peace,  was 
exclaimed  against  by  Mr.  Windham,  as  so  extra- 
vagant, and  even  ridiculous,  that  it  wholly  pre- 
cluded the  necessity  of  any  observation.  He 
warned  the  house  against  listening  to  the  coun- 
sels of  those  who  wanted  to  make  a  peace  of 
pure  love  with  a  jacobin  republic,  and  to  take 
from  them  the  fraternal  embrace ;  and  he  prayed 
God  to  avert  such  a  peace  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Grey,  in  a  very  able  speech,  acknow- 
ledged there  were  so  many  objections  to  the 
principle  of  a  naval  armistice,  that  ministers 
were  justified  in  refusing  to  accede  to  it ;  al- 
though— admitting  the  principle — the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  French  did  not  seem  unreasona- 
ble. But,  though  the  proposition  of  joint  nego- 
tiation was  involved  in  so  many  difficulties,  the 
enemy  offered  us  an  opportunity  of  treating  se- 
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BOOK  parately  for  peace.  The  precise  point  here  was, 
v^v^L»  whether,  knowing  as  we  did  the  disposition  of 
°°'  our  allies  on  former  occasions,  and  particularly 
the  general  conduct  of  Austria  in  the  present 
war,  ministers  were  entitled  to  sacrifice  the  peace 
of  the  country  to  the  prospect  of  any  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  joint  negotiation.  The 
interests  to  be  attended  to  were  so  discordant ; 
the  compensations  to  be  made  were  so  much  the 
subject  of  jealousy;  and  the  propensity  to  op- 
position was  encouraged  by  so  many  circum- 
stances ;  that  it  was  no  wonder  to  perceive  joint 
negotiations  so  seldom  attended  with  cordiality, 
or  followed  up  with  success.  And,  upon  consi- 
dering the  present  case  in  all  its  bearings  and  re- 
lations, he  thought  ministers  highly  culpable  in 
refusing  to  treat  separately  for  peace.  Their  in- 
capacity and  want  of  foresight  being  evident  in 
the  whole  transaction,  he  would  give  his  cordial 
support  to  a  motion,  the  adoption  of  which 
tended  to  disentangle  the  nation  from  its  present 
embarrassments. 

Mr.  Dundas,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
"  that  it  would  have  been  very  unwise,  engaged 
as  we  were  in  an  arduous  contest  with  such  an 
enemy  as  France,  to  separate  ourselves  from 
such  an  ally  as  Austria."  And  he  reminded  the 
house,  that,  by  an  established  maxim  of  our  con- 
stitution, in  all  questions  .of  peace  or  war  the  de- 
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cision  belonged  to  the  king,  and  that  it  was  not  BOOK 
the  province  of  that  house  to  interfere,  unless  on  s^^v^O 
very  great  and  important  occasions  ;   and  such    180°- 
occasions  could  scarcely  occur,  except  where  the 
interposition  of  the  house  ought  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  an  advice  to  his  majesty  to  choose  new 
counsellors.     On  a  division,  there  appeared  for 
the  motion  35  —  against  it  156  voices. 

In  this,  which,  though  short,  was  an  integral 


voted  for 

session,  estimates  were  presented  to  the  house  three 
respecting  the  different  branches  of  the  public 
service,  and  supplies  voted  for  three  lunar  xa-^rri 
months.  The  army  and  navy  sedition  bill  was 
prolonged  till  the  1st  of  April,  1801.  .  The  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas-Corpus  act  was  con- 
tinued for  six  weeks  from  the  1st  of  February, 
1801  j  and  the  alien  bill  (passed  in  1793)  until 
the  period  of  six  months  after  a  peace.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  king,  after  giving 
the  royal  sanction  to  the  bills  presented  to  him, 
closed  the  session  of  parliament  with  great  ac- 
knowledgements to  both  houses,  for  the  distin- 
guished industry  and  zeal  with  which  they  had 
applied  themselves  to  the  relief  of  the  public  di- 
stress: and  observing  that  the  time  fixed  for 
the  commencement  of  the  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  necessarily  terminated  their 
proceedings  on  that  important  subject,  he  ex- 
pressed his  persuasion  that  the  consideration  of 
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BOOK  it  would  be  resumed  with  the  same  zeal  and 
vl^-v^L* temper  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  parliament  of 
1800.    tne  unitea  kingdom. 

The  detention  of  the  property  of  his  subjects 
in  Russia,  contrary  to  the  most  solemn  treaties, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  British  sailors  in  that 
country,  had  excited  in  him  sentiments  in  which 
he  was  sure  that  the  parliament  and  all  his  sub- 
jects would  participate.     He  had  already  taken 
such  steps   as   that   occasion   indispensably   re- 
quired* 
Arrange-       His  majesty,  before  he  retired,  ordered  the 

ments  rela- 
tive to  the  chancellor  to  read  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 

the  individuals  who  composed  the  expiring  par- 
liament should  be  the  members  on  the  part  of 
Britain  of  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom. 
A  grand  council  was  held  on  the  same  day,  in 
which   the    requisite   regulations   were    settled : 
and  on  the   1st  of  January  (1801)  a  royal  de- 
claration was  issued  concerning  the  style  and 
titles    appertaining  to   the    imperial   crown    of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  also  the  ensigns 
armorial,  flags  and  banners  thereof.     In  the  new 
heraldic  arrangement,  thejleurs  de  Us,  so  long  idly 
retained,  were  wisely  and  seasonably  omitted; 
and  the  royal  dignity  was  in  future  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  Latin  tongue  by  these  words  : 
«    -GEORGIUS  TERTIUS,  Dei  Gratia,  Britanniarum 
Rer,  Fidel  Defensor — and  in  the  vernacular  Ian- 
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guage  GEORGE  the  THIRD,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  BOOK 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  J2^J 
Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  1801« 

The  great  seal  of  Britain  was  delivered  up  and 
defaced,  and  a  new  seal  for  the  empire  was  given 
to  the  chancellor.  A  new  standard  also,  com- 
bining the  three  crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  An- 
drew, and  St.  Patrick,  was  hoisted  amid  the  dis- 
charge of  artillery  in  each  of  the  three  capitals 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland*  In  honor 
of  the  UNION,  many  promotions  were  likewise 
made,  and  many  titles  conferred ;  and  the  new 
century,  thus  rendered  peculiarly  memorable 
from  the  auspicious  event  which  took  place  at  its 
commencement,  was  ushered  in  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joy. 

The    IMPERIAL    PARLIAMENT   assembled  for   the  First  ses- 

first  time  on  the  22d  of  January  (1801).  It  was  IMPERIAL 
opened  by  commission,  and  the  lord  chancellor 
signified  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty  that  the 
house  of  commons  should  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  speaker  j  and  Mr.  Addington,  the  for- 
mer speaker,  was  re-chosen  with  perfect  unani- 
mity and  the  highest  marks  of  approbation.  On 
the  2d  of  February  the  king  came  in  person  to 
the  house  of  peers,  and  delivered  a  speech  in  the 
usual  form.  His  majesty  declared  the  great  sa- 
tisfaction he  felt  in  being  enabled,  for  the  first 
time,  to  avail  himself,  at  a  crisis  so  important  to 

VOL.  XII.  L 
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BOOK  th«  interests  of  his  people,  of  the  advice  and  as- 

XXXV 

°f  tne  parliament  of  his  united  king- 


1801.  dom.  He  expressed  his  confident  hope  that  this 
memorable  sera,  distinguished  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  measure  calculated  to  augment  and 
consolidate  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
empire,  and  to  cement  more  closely  the  interests 
and  affections  of  his  subjects,  would  be  equally 
marked  by  that  vigor,  energy,  and  firmness, 
which  the  circumstances  of  our  present  situation 
peculiarly  required.  "  The  unfortunate  course 
of  events  on  the  continent,"  said  his  majesty, 
"  and  the  consequences  which  must  be  expected 
to  result  from  it,  cannot  fail  to  be  matter  of 
anxiety  and  concern  to  all  who  have  a  just  feel- 
ing for  the  security  and  independence  of  Eu- 
rope. 

"  Your  astonishment,  as  well  as  your  regret, 
must  be  excited  by  the  conduct  of  those  powers, 
whose  attention  at  such  a  period  appears  to  be 
more  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  weaken  the 
naval  force  of  the  British  empire,  which  has  hi- 
therto opposed  so  powerful  an  obstacle  to  the 
inordinate  ambition  of  France,  than  in  concerting 
the  means  of  mutual  defence  against  their  com- 
mon and  increasing  danger.  The  representa- 
tions which  I  directed  to  be  made  to  the  court 
of  Petersburg,  in  consequence  of  the  outrages 
committed  against  the  ships,  property,  and  per- 
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sons,  of  my  subjects,  have  been  treated  with  the  BOOK 
utmost  disrespect ;  and  the  proceedings  of  which  O^v-O 
I  complained,  have  been  aggravated  by  subse-    l801' 
quent  acts    of   injustice   and  violence.     Under 
these  circumstances,  a  convention  has  been  con- 
cluded by  that  court  with  those  of  Copenhagen 
and  Stockholm,  the  object  of  which — as  avowed 
by  one  of  the  contracting  parties — is  to  renew 
their  former  engagements  for  establishing,   by 
force,  a  new  code  of  maritime  law  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  and  hostile  to  the  interests  of  this 
country. 

"  In  this  situation,  I  could  not  hesitate  as  to 
the  conduct  which  it  became  me  to  pursue.  I 
have  taken  the  earliest  measures  to  repel  the 
aggressions  of  this  hostile  confederacy,  and  to 
support  those  principles  which  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  naval  strength,  and 
which  are  grounded  on  the  system  of  public 
law  so  long  established  and  recognised  in  Eu- 
rope."— Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  speech 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  say,  "  You  may 
rely  on  my  availing  myself  of  the  earliest  op- 
portunity which  shall  afford  a  prospect  of  termi- 
nating the  present  contest  on  grounds  consistent 
with  our  security  and  honor,  and  with  the 
maintenance  of  those  essential  rights  on  which 
our  naval  strength  must  always  depend." 

Upon  the  whole,  from  the  tenor  of  this  speech, 
L  2! 
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BOOK  it  appeared  very  evident  that  the  daring  and 
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v^-v-^ desperate  spirit  of  the  present  administration 
1801.  vvould  not  hesitate  to  involve  the  kingdom — al- 
ready at  war  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland — 
in  open  hostilities  with  the  powers  of  the  North, 
rather  than  bend  in  the  least  degree  to  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  or  relax  an  iota  from  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  their  most  obnoxious  claims 
in  relation  to  ships  navigating  under  the  flag  of 
neutral  nations. .  Never  did  public  affairs  wear 
a  more  gloomy  and  menacing  aspect  than  at  the 
present  moment ;  and  never  did  the  power  of 
the  existing  administration,  in  the  view  of  the 
world,  which  saw  no  end  to  its  miseries,  appear 
to  rest  upon  a  firmer  basis. 

The  address  in  the  house  of  peers  was  moved 
by  the  duke  of  Montrose,  and  opposed  by  lord 
Fitzwilliam.  This  truly  respectable  nobleman 
acknowledged  frankly  the  complete  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes.  No  one  had  more  deeply 
felt  the  consequences  of  that  spirit  of  anarchy 
which  had  broken  out  in  France,  or  had  more 
earnestly  deprecated  the  destruction  to  which  it 
led.  The  people  of  Franco  had  been  called 
on  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  their  ancient 
monarchy ;  but  he  now  perceived  that  the  cause 
was  hopeless :  it  no  longer  depended  on  the 
power  and  energies  of  this  nation  to  withstand 
the  organisation  of  the  new  order  of  things  in 
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that  country.     The  die  was  cast — we  must  gub-  BOOK 
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mit.     But  he  could  not  think  it  possible  for  that\.^-v^O 
house,  consistently  with  their  duty,  to  omit  an    1801- 
inquiry  into   the    causes   of  the  failure  of  our 
e  Torts,  when  such  large  and  almost  f unbounded 
powers    had   been    intrusted  to  ministers,    and 
when  they  had  all   Europe  in  friendship  with 
them  in  the  common  cause ;   and  why,  instead  of 
succeeding  in  this  great  object,  they  had  all  at 
once  plunged  us  into   a  contest  with  our  own 
allies.     We  had  it  in  our  power  to  suspend  the 
discussion  of  the  neutral  code.     It  was  actually 
suspended   without    any   evil   consequences    in 
1780,  when  this  country  was  in  a  situation  of  less 
difficulty  than  at   present.     But,  by  litigating 
this  question,  we  had  consolidated  the  power  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  with  that  of  Russia.     If  it 
was  unjust  in  the  emperor  Paul  to  detain  our  ships 
and  property,  it  was  equally  unjust  in  us  to  seize 
and  detain  the  ships  and  property  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark.     It  had  not  been  deemed  neces- 
?arv  to  go  to  war  with  them  for  the  neutral 
code   in  the  year  1780,   and  we  had  suffered 
nothing  from  our  moderation.     His  lordship  af- 
firmed it  to  be  incumbent  upon  that  house,  before 
they  granted  to  ministers  that  new  confidence 
and  new  support  which  were  now  demanded,  to 
examine  their  past  conduct,  and  to  ascertain 
precisely  in  what  manner  they  had  used  the  ex- 
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BOOK  traordinary  powers  with  which  they  had  been 
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intrusted.  The  encroachments  made  on  the 
property  and  freedom  of  the  subject  had  been  un- 
exampled :  yet  what  had  been  achieved  by  mini- 
sters ?  Every  expedition  they  had  undertaken 
had  been  attended  with  discomfiture — with  im- 
becility in  the  contrivance,  or  culpable  delay  in 
the  execution."  His  lordship  concluded  by 
moving  an  amendment  to  the  address,  declar- 
ing, "  that  the  house  would  proceed  witli  all 
possible  dispatch  to  make  such  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  the  nation,  into  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  into  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  as  shall  enable  them  to  offer  to  his  ma- 
jesty such  advice  as  may  be  conducive  to  the 
honor  of  his  crown,  and  the  general  interests  of 
his  people,"  &c. 

jx*ates  on  A  very  animated  debate  ensued,  in  whicb  the 
"  lords  Suffolk,  Darnley,  Carnarvon,  Moira,  Hol- 
land, and  Fife,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 
The  latter,  a  nobleman  venerable  for  his  years  and 
still  more  for  his  virtues,  declared,  "  that,  whe- 
ther the  war  was  in  its  origin  just  or  unjust,  it 
appeared  too  certain  that  none  was  ever  worse 
conducted."  His  lordship  said,  "  he  had  seen 
and  been  intimate  with  all  the  different  parties 
from  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham  to  the  present 
hour.  But  in  this  horrid  war  had  he  first  wit- 
nessed the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation  ex- 
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pended  in  the  extravagant  folly  of  secret  expe-  BOOK 
ditions   which    had    invariably    proved    eithers^^v-^L/ 
abortive  or  unsuccessful.     Grievous  and  heavy    1801' 
taxes  had  been  laid  on  the  people,  and  wasted 
in  expensive  embassies  and  in  subsidising  proud, 
treacherous,  and  useless   foreign   princes,   who 
would  have  acted  much  better  for  themselves  * 

had  we  saved  our  money  and  taken  no  concern 
with  them.  I  do  not  condole  with  you,"  said 
the  noble  lord,  "  on  your  present  unfortunate 
situation  in  having  no  friends :  I  only  wish  you 
had  been  in  that  situation  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  What  have  we  gained  by  our  boasted 
conquests  ?  If  a  proper  regulation  for  commerce 
were  made,  I  wish  they  were  all  sold,  and  the 
money  arising  laid  out  to  pay  the  national  debt, 
and  to  relieve  the  country  from  those  oppres- 
sive taxes  which  bear  hard  both  on  the  rich  and 
poor — on  their  income,  their  industry,  and,  what 
is  worse,  their  liberty." 

The  cause  of  administration  was  supported 
by  the  lords  Romney,  Mul grave,  Grenville,  and 
others.  Earl  Spencer,  one  of  those  ardent  and 
zealous  alarmists  who  at  different  times  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  the  most  frantic  fears  and  • 
the  most  chimerical  hopes,  contended,  that  an 
inquiry,  during  the  present  war,  would  infalli- 
bly weaken  our  exertions  and  impede  our  suc- 
cess. Not  that  he  meant  to  imply  any  doubt 
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v^v-*L/it  would  redound  to  the  honor  of  ministers, 
01  •    as  well  as  of  the  troops  and  officers  employed: 
but  this  was  not  a  period  for  investigation,  but 
action.     As  to  the  new  contest,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  avoid  it ;  and  we  retained  strength  and 
r          ability  enough  to  conduct  it  to  a  happy  issue. 
On  a  division  of  the  house,  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  73  against  17  peers. 

Jn  the  house  of  commons  a  precisely  similar 
amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Grey,  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  245  to  63  voices. 

Dissensions  For  some  weeks  past  rumors  had  been  ex- 
bin«.  tremely  prevalent,  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
upon  some  essential  points  between  the  mo- 
narch and  his  ministers.  It  was  even  reported 
that  the  king  disapproved  of  the  late  violent 
measures — that  he  was  earnest  for  peace — and 
that  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  was  destined 
once  again  to  take  the  lead  in  affairs,  and  to 
rescue  these  kingdoms  a  second  time  from  the 
mischiefs  and  horrors  of  war.  But  it  was  soon 
ascertained  that  the  quarrel  was  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent nature. 

The  union  of  the  two  islands  was,  with  reason, 
regarded  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  transaction  which 
reflected  the  greatest  lustre  upon  his  admini- 
stration; and  although  he  had  uniformly  and 
firmly  opposed  the  claim  of  catholic  emancipa- 
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tion  during  the  existence  of  the  separate  legis-  BOOK 

' 

lature  of  Ireland,  he  thought  fit,  in  order  to 
cilitate  the  accomplishment  of  this  favorite  ob- 
ject,  to  give,  in  concurrence  with  his  colleagues, 
to  the  principal  Irish  catholics,  in  return  for 
their  assistance,  or  at  least  their  acquiescence, 
secret  assurances  of  a  complete  participation  in  all 
political  privileges  so  soon  as  the  union  should 
have  taken  place ;  and  this,  without  being  pro- 
perly authorised  so  to  do  by  the  sovereign,  upon 
whose  will  this  great  concession  must  ultimately 
depend.  When  this  proposition  therefore  was 
stated  in  the  cabinet-council,  the  king,  asto- 
nished and  alarmed  at  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  claim,  in  very  peremptory  terms  refused  his 
assent  to  its  being  brought  forward  by  ministers 
in  parliament.  He  was  even,  by  some  strange 
sophistry,  made  to  believe  that  this  assent  could 
not  be  given  in  consistency  with  the  oath  which 
he .  had  taken  at  his  coronation ;  although  no 
opinion  could  be  more  void  of  any  just  founda- 
tion. By  the  first  clause  of  the  oath,  his  ma- 
jesty bound  himself  "to  govern  the  people  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on, 
and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm ;"  which 
words  could  not  be  intended  to  preclude  any 
subsequent  modification  or  alteration  authorised 
by  the  legislature.  In  the  next  clause,  he 
swore  "  to  maintain  the  protestant  reformed 
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*^-v-*Jing  to  the  construction  of  common  sense,  that 
31*    religion  as  it  is  or  may  be  modified  by  the  legis- 
lative power  of  parliament.     For  any  person  to 
insist  that  the  form  of  the  oath  restrained  his 
majesty,  in  a  legal  sense,  from  concurring  with 
both  houses  of  parliament  in  any  legislative  act, 
might  even  appear  an  assertion  very  nearly  al- 
lied to  treason.   If  it  was  lawful,  both  in  a  civil 
and  religious  sense,  for  his  majesty  to  assent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  penal 
laws  and  disabilities  of  the  Irish  code  in  1778, 
1782,  and  1793,  what  could  make  it  now  un- 
lawful for  him  to  assent  to  the  repeal  of  that 
comparatively  small  portion  of  them  which  still 
remained    in   force  ?     The   mind   of  the   king 
was,  however,  by  some  means  not  accounted  for, 
deeply  impressed  with  this  idea;  and  the  cabinet 
ministers,  with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
at  their  head,  being  resolved  to  carry  their  point, 
resorted  in  this  emergency  to  an  expedient  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  found 
effectual  on  former  occasions,  viz.  an  offer  of 
RESIGNATION  ; — supposing,doubtless,  that  no  other 
administration  could  be  formed  without  having 
recourse  to  the  determined  opposers  of  the  war, 
and  that  the  king  must  ultimately  submit.     But 
it  unexpectedly  happened  that  his  majesty,  after 
consulting  with  his  secret  advisers    (who  were 
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believed  to  be  the  earls  of  Liverpool  and  Clare),  BOOK 
resolved  to  run  all  risks,  and  to  accept  the  re-^-v-^ 
signation  thus  tendered  to  him.    The  monarch  ^18,01  • 

Total 

even  appeared  to  exult  in  the  resolution  he  hadchfng^  of 

*  %  administra- 

taken.  The  arrogance  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  longtion. 
the  subject  of  his  complaint,  and  he  highly  re- 
sented the  rudeness  with  which,  on  this  as  on 
former  occasions,  obnoxious  measures  had  been 
urged  and  forced  upon  him;  and,  according  to 
current  report,  he  repeatedly  declared  his  satis- 
faction that  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  length  UNCROWNED. 
But  the  grand  difficulty  was  to  establish  a  new 
administration,  which  should  have  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  support  the  old  system,  any  change  in 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  royal  contemplation.  After  much  Mr.  Ad, 
consultation,  the  pre-eminent  offices  of  first  lor 
of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer8 
were  conferred  upon  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  Mr.  Addington,  who  had  acquired 
the  high  esteem  of  all  parties  by  the  candor  and 
impartiality  of  his  conduct  in  that  distinguished 
station,  but  who,  in  the  capacity  of  a  statesman, 
was  altogether  untried  and  unknown.  The  post 
next  in  dignity,  and  which  requires  beyond  all 
others  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  talents — that  of 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs — was  given  to  lord 
Hawkesbury,  son  of  that  ancient,  trusty,  and 
well-beloved  counsellor  of  the  king,  Charles  Jen- 
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BOOK  kinson,   earl   of  Liverpool,  and  as  a  politician 
xxxv 
v^-v-O  famous  chiefly  from  his  notable  project  for  ter- 

1801.    minating  the  war  in  one  campaign  by  march- 
ing straight  to  Paris.     The  earl  of  St.  Vincent, 
a  seaman  of  the  highest  professional  merit,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.    Lord  El- 
,     don,  chief-justice  of  the  common-pleas  (formerly 
sir  John  Scott),  succeeded  lord  Loughborough  in 
the  court  of  chancery.    The  lords  Ilobart  and 
Pelham   were   nominated    secretaries    of   state, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Dundas  and   the  duke  of 
Portland.     Mr.  Yorke  succeeded  to  Mr.  Wind- 
ham,    as   secretary  at    war.     His   brother,   the 
earl  of  Hardwicke,  was  destined  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.    Lord  Lewisham  was  placed 
at  the   head  of   the   board  of   control.     Lor 
Auckland   obtained   the    lucrative    sinecure   of 
post-master.     The   duke   of  Portland  and  lord 
Westmoreland  only  retained  their  stations  in  the 
cabinet — the  first  as  president  of  the  council, 
the  second  as  lord  privy  seal  *.     A  more  entire 


*Thc  promotions  of  lord  St.Vincrnt  and  lord  Ilnwkesbtiry 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  February  the  20th  and  21st;  those 
of  Mr.  Addington,  lord  Hardwkke,  lord  Ilobart,  aud  Mr. 
Yorke,  March  the  17th;  of  lord  Auckland,  the  19th;  lord, 
Eldon,  April  4th  ;  lord  Loughborough  (created  earl  of  Ros- 
lyn),  April  18th,  and  lord  Lewisham,  the  25th  ;  Mr.  Pelhum 
(created  lord  Pelham),  July  the  30th. — Duke  of  Portland 
declared,  on  the  same  day,  lord  president. 
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change  of  administration  has  seldom  been  known,  BOOK 

Y  V  V\f 

and  it  seemed  upon  the  whole  to  diffuse  great  v^-v-O 
joy  throughout  the  kingdom  :  not  that  the  new  1801- 
arrangement  was  perfectly  approved  by  per- 
haps a  single  individual,  but  that  every  one 
was  weary  of  the  last  arrogant  and  loquacious 
set  of  ministers,  whose  magnificent  boasts  and 
pompous  professions  had  invariably  been  fol- 
lowed by  disappointment,  disaster,  and  disgrace, 
in  whatever  related  to  the  avowed  objects  of. 
the  war;  though  it  had  undoubtedly  been  at- 
tended with  those  successes,  which,  had  the  pur- 
pose of  it  been  rational,  and  the  conduct  of  the  •  --. 
executive  government  able,  must  have  long 
since  ensured  its  accomplishment.  Never  was 
such  confidence  placed  by  the  parliament,  or 
the  nation,  hi  any  ministers — never  had  the 
army  or  the  navy  exerted  themselves  with  more 
zeal  and  bravery;  yet  were  not  the  ends,  for 
the  attainment  of  wrhich  this  confidence  was 
given,  and  these  exertions  made,  in  any  one 
instance  fulfilled  *. 

*  A  celebrated  wit,  who  had  but  too  frequently  and  too 
justly  offended  while  he  diverted  the  public  by  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his. effusions,  thus,  in  happy  satiric  strains,  com- 
memorates the  FALL  of  Mr.  Pitt :  — 

"         •         Procumbit  humi  boi."— •VIRCIL. 
"  Tossing  poor  Englishmen  in  scorn, 
"  The  BULL  no  move  exalts  his  horn— 
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BOOK      On  the  10th    of  February,    1801,  Mr.  Ad- 
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v^-v^L/dington  addressed  a  letter  to  the  house  of  com- 
1801>    mons,  signifying  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
speaker,    in  consequence   of  his  majesty's  de- 
clared intention  of  appointing  him  to  a  public 
station  incompatible  with  it;  and  expressive  of 
the  highest  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  house 
for  the  favor  and  indulgence  which  he  had  expe- 
sir  John  rienced  in  the  exercise  of  his   functions.     On 

Mitford 

chosen   the   next   day   sir    John   Mitford   was   chosen 

speaker. 

speaker  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Addington,  to  whom 
a  vote  of  thanks  unanimously  passed  in  the 
most  flattering  terms  of  esteem  and  regard. 

"  Thank  God !  the  beast  is  put  at  last  to  pound  ; 

"  And  that  he  never  may  get  out, 

**  To  make  another  cursed  rout, 
"  Forms  many  a  hearty  wish,  and  prayer  profound. 

"  What !  is  there  not  one  song  of  sorrow — 
"  One  tear  of  pity  ? — Let  me  say, 
"  There's  neither  dirge  nor  tear  to-day, 

"  Whatever  there  may  be  to-morrow  : 
"  Nay,  cannons  roar  applause,  and  bells  are  ringing, 
"  And  EARTH,  rejoicing,  brcaketh  forth  in  singing. 

"  See  the  stern  shade  of  CHATHAM  rise  ! 

"  On  thee  he  darts  his  eagle  eyes: 
*r  *  Fool ! '  cries  the  angry,  disappointed  ghost, 

"  Was  it  for  this  I  show'd  thy  youth 

"  The  paths  of  glory,  and  fair  truth  ? 
"  Lo !  by  thy  flagrant  folly— ALL  is  LOST ! "' 

P.  PlXDAB. 
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Although   the    new  arrangements  were  nearly  BOOK 

3C3C5CV 

completed,  they  were  not  formally  announced,  v^-y-^ 


The  agitation  of  the  king's  mind  had  so  mate- 
rially  affected  the  state  both  of  his  health  and 
intellects,  as  to  occasion  a  total  interruption  of 
the  regal  functions;  and  during  this  indisposi- 
tion the  former  ministers  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

In  this  interval,  a  very  extraordinary  paper  Extraordi- 
was  transmitted   by  Mr.  Pitt   to   the   marquis  ration  of 

Mr.  Pitt. 

Cornwallis,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  by 
that  nobleman  allowed  to  be  circulated  among 
the  Roman-catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  as  a 
part  of  an  official  or  demi-official  communica- 
tion from  the  English  minister.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: —  "The  leading  part  of  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters finding  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
bringing  forward  measures  of  concession  to  the 
catholic  body  while  in  office,  have  felt  it  impossi- 
ble to  continue  in  administration  under  their  in- 
ability to  propose  it  with  the  circumstances  ne- 
cessary to  carry  the  measure  writh  all  its  advan- 
tages: and  they  have  retired  from  his  majesty's 
service,  considering  this  line  of  conduct  as  most 
likely  to  contribute  to  its  ultimate  success.  The 
catholic  body  will  therefore  see  how  much 
their  future  hope  must  depend  upon  their 
strengthening  their  cause  by  good  conduct  in 
the  mean  time.  They  will  prudently  consider 
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BOOK  their  prospects  as  arising  from  the  persons  who 
«J^^Jnow  espouse  their  interests,  and  compare  them 
1801.  with  those  which  they  could  look  to  from  any 
other  quarter.  They  may,  with  confidence,  rely 
on  the  zealous  support  of  all  those  who  retire, 
and  of  many  who  remain  in  office,  when  it  can 
be  given  with  a  prospect  of  success.  They  may 
be  assured  that  MR.  PITT  will  do  his  utmost  to 
establish  their  cause  in  the  public  favor,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  their  finally  attaining  their 
objects.  And  the  catholics  will  feel,  that  as  Mr. 
Pitt  could  not  concur  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to 
force  it  now,  he  must  at  all  times  repress,  with 
the  same  decision  as  if  he  held  an  adverse 
opinion,  any  unconstitutional  conduct  in  the 
catholic  body. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  catholics  will  take  the  most 
loyal,  dutiful,  and  patient  line  of  conduct ;  that 
they  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  into 
measures  which  can,  by  any  construction,  give  a 
handle  to  the  opposers  of  their  wishes,  either  to 
misrepresent  their  principles,  or  to  raise  an  ar- 
gument for  resisting  their  claims  on  proper  oc- 
casions, until  their  object  can  be  finally  and 
advantageously  attained." 

This  paper  was  regarded,  by  very  many  per- 
sons by  no  means  inimical  to  the  measure  of 
catjiolic  emancipation,  as  highly  indecorous, 
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not  to  say  unconstitutional.  "  What,"  it  was  BOOK 
said,  "must  be  the  feelings  of  the  king,  whenvJ^^ 
he  found  himself  held  up  to  the  Irish  catholics,  1801. 
by  the  minister  whom  he  had  so  long  honored 
with  his  confidence,  as  the  principal  enemy  of 
their  claims,  and  who  directed  their  hopes  from 
the  crown,  the  source  of  grace  and  favor,  to 
those  who  were  now  no  more  than  private  indi- 
viduals? This  paper,  in  fact,  solicited  the  suf- 
frages and  support  of  the  Irish  catholics  for  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  friends,  as  those  alone  who  could 
make  their  cause  ultimately  successful.  It  was 
not  from  the  benignity  of  the  king,  the  wisdom 
of  parliament,  or  from  the  candor  and  justice 
of  the  people  of  England,  that  the  Irish  catho- 
lics had  any  thing  to  hope — but  from  the  re-eleva- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  party  to  power."  Such 
were  the  remarks  naturally  excited,  and  very 
generally  circulated,  in  consequence  of  this  ex- 
tremely exceptionable  declaration*. 

*  The  strong  attachment  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  power  and  office,- 
was  so  well  known,  that  the  utmost  astonishment  pre- 
vailed at  his  sudden  resignation,  which  can  by  no  means  be 
accounted  for  but  by  the  supposition  that  he  never  expected 
or  intended  that  it  should  be  accepted.  Some  curious  specu- 
latists  refined  so  far  on  the  occasion  as  to  imagine,  that  the 
ostensible  differed  entirely  from  the  real  cause  of  this  event; 
and  that,  despairing  of  an  honorable  termination  of  the 
war,  he  voluntarily  seceded,  in  order  to  give  his  friend  Mr. 
Addington  an  opportunity  of  negotiating  a  peace ;  and  with 
VOL.  XII.  M 
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BOOK  On  the  very  same  day  that  Mr.  Addington 
s^~v-*L>  had  by  letter  resigned  his  office  of  speaker,  the 
MoUoJ for ear^  °^  Darnley  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the 

an  inquiry 

into  the 

state  of  the 

nation.        the  view  of  resuming  his  situation,  which  the  new  minister 

was  disposed,1  according  to  ihisjine  hypothesis,  complaisantly 
to  relinquish  to  him  on  the  accomplishment  of  that  great 
desideratum.  It  is  surely  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  serious 
confutation  of  an  opinion  unsupported  by  any  evidence,  and 
diametrically  opposite  to  all  known  facts,  and  all  previous 
probabilities — not  to  mention  positive  declarations. 

"  If  merely  to  come  in,  he  thus  went  out, 

44  The  way  he  took  was  strangely  round-about."    POPE. 

A  short  time  before  the  resignations  in  question  were  de- 
termined upon,  the  following  dialogue  is  said  to  have  passed 
between  the  king  and  Mr.  Dundas,  occasioned  by  certain 
unwelcome  suggestions  from  the  minister  to  the  monarch  :— 

K.  "  I  hope  I  am  not  pledged  to  any  thing  further  in 
"  favor  of  the  Romanists  ?" 

Mr.  D.  "  Your  majesty  is  not  absolutely  pledged  to  any 
**  thing  further;  but  certainly  the  Irish  catholics  do  hope, 
"  from  your  majesty's  goodness,  for  a  further  relaxation  of  the 
"  restraining  laws  yet  in  force ;  and  your  majesty's  servants 
"  will  think  it  right,  humbly  to  recommend  to  your  majesty 
"  a  liberal  and  indulgent  attention  to  their  united  and  dutiful 
"  petitions." 

K.  "  But  how  can  I  grant  these  claims,  consistently  with 
«  u  my  coronation-oath  ?" 

Mr.  D.  "  The  coronation-oath  was  taken  by  your  majesty 
"  in  your  executive,  not  your  legislative  capacity ;  and 
"  could  only  be  meant  to  bind  your  majesty  to  act  conform- 
**  ably  to  the  laws  actually  subsisting,  and  so  long  only  as 
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state  of   the  nation.     On  this    occasion   lord  BOOK 

XXXV 

Grenville  acquainted  the  house,  that  his  majesty's^ -v-%J 
servants,  not  being  able  to  carry  into  effect  a    1801- 


"  they  should  continue  to  subsist;  for  the  legislature,  of 
"which  your  majesty  is  an  essential  part,  cannot  by  any 
"  act  limit  its  own  power." 

K.  (angrily).  "  None  of  your  Scotch  metaphysics,  Mr. 
"Dundas!" 

In  the  month  of  September,  1801,  Mr.  *  *  *,  a  gentleman, 
of  great  eminence  in  the  political  and  literary  world,  being 
on  a  visit  at  the  beautiful  seat  of  Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  High- 
lands, the  ex-minister  talked  much,  in  his  usual  and  cha- 
racteristic strain  of  good-humor  and  urbanity,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  politics.  Among  other  things  he  observed,  "  How 
great  was  the  uncertainty  of  history,  and  how  often  the  truth 
was  missed  by  carrying  refinement  too  far  !  For  instance," 
he  said,  "  future  historians  would  never  believe  the  resigna- 
tion of  himself  and  his  colleagues  to  have  been  occasioned 
solely  by  the  misunderstanding  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
cabinet  relative  to  the  question  of  catholic  emancipation, 
which  was,  however,  a  most  indisputable  fact ;  but  would 
suspect  and  suppose  some  deep  mystery  and  secret  collusion, 
arising  from  causes  totally  foreign  and  remote  from  such  as 
had  reaUy  occurred."  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there 
will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  future  historians,  as  to 
the  causes  of  this  resignation,  which,  after  all,  are  of  very 
subordinate  moment  in  the  scale  of  general  history  ;  the  grand 
lessons  deducible  from  which,  have  very  little  connexion 
with  matters  of  this  description,  belonging  rather,  indeed,  to 
the  memoirs  of  a  court  than  to  the  annals  of  a  nation,  and 
serving  chiefly  for  the  gratification  of  historical  curiosity. 
Those  events  are  invariably  most  important  which  are  from 
their  nature  most  certain  and  most  public. 

M  2 
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BOOK  measure   which  they  deemed   essential   to  the 

XXXV.  J 

v^-v^ tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  empire,  had 
01 '  tendered  to  his  majesty  the  resignation  of  their 
several  employments,  and  he  was  graciously 
pleased  to  dispense  with  their  services.  The  pe- 
riod, his  lordship  observed,  during  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  been  in  office,  had  been  criti- 
cal beyond  example,  and  the  country  had  been 
threatened  with  dangers  greater  than  any  to 
which  it  had  ever  before  been  exposed.  The 
CONSTITUTION,  however,  was  still  ENTIRE  :  and  it 
was  his  consolation,  as  well  as  that  of  all  his 
colleagues,  to  reflect  how  much  their  services 
had  contributed  to  the  escape  which  this  country 
had  made  from  the  evils  which  threatened  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
things,  lord  Darnley  consented  to  postpone  his 
motion  to  the  20th  of  March;  on  which  day 
the  earl  of  Radnor  moved  that  the  house  should 
be  called  over;  but  this  was  rejected,  after  a 
wann  debate,  by  a  majority  of  fifty-four  to  twen- 
ty-three peers. 

The  house  of  commons  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  on  the 
18th  of  February  Mr.  Pitt  appeared  for  the  last 
time  in  the  character  of  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. One  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
seamen,  including  30,000  marines,  had  already 
been  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year;  also, 
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of  regular  land  forces,    cavalry  and   infantry,  BOOK 
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1 93, 1 8  7  men.     The  number  of  militia,  including  v^^-v-O 
fencibles,  but  exclusive  of  the  numerous  volun-   .1801- 
teer  corps  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  amounted 
to  109,461.    And  the  aggregate  of  sea  and  land 
force  maintained  by  the  public,  appeared  to  be 
no  less  than  437,648  men,  without  including  the 
Indian  or  colonial  establishments,  which  must 
raise  the  whole  number  to   considerably  more     * 
than  half  a  million.     For  the  support  of  this 
mighty  force,  and  other  contingencies,  the  sum 
of  42,197,000/,  was  stated  to  be  wanting;  of 
which  the  proportion  to  be  defrayed  by  Great 
Britain    amounted    to    37,S70,000/. ;    of   this, 
about  12  millions  and  a  half  were  provided  for 
in  different  modes.     The  annual  taxes  were,  as 
usual,  stated  at  2,7«50,000/. — the  duty  on  exports 
and  imports,  1,2«50,000/. — surplus  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund,  3,300,000/. — produce  of  the    in- 
come-tax (interest,  &c.  deducted),  4,26*0,000/.* — 
sums  not  issued  for  subsidies,  &c.,  560,OQO/. — lot- 
tery, 300,000/.   To  make  up  the  deficiency,  Mr.  Loan  for 
Pitt  proposed  a  loan  of  25,500,000/.,  to  be  fund-  25>500'000' 
ed  in  the  old  mode ; — the  whole  of  the  interest 
to  be  charged  upon  new  and  perpetual  taxes, 
to  the   amount  of  about  1,SOO,000/. ;    for  the 

*  Ijt  was  subsequently  stated  by  Mr.  Addingtonat  four  rail-' 
lions,  being  six  millions  short  of  the  original  estimate. 
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BOOK  income-tax  was  now  sunk  so  low  as   to  make 

XXXV. 

impracticable  to  mortgage  it  further,  with- 
out  absorbing  almost  the  whole  of  its  pro- 
duce. So  that  Mr.  Pitt  continued  just  long 
enough  in  office  to  announce  with  his  own 
mouth  the  final  extinction  of  his  "  solid  system 
of  finance."  The  terms  of  the  loan  were,  to  grant 
175/.  stock,  3  per  cent.,  for  every  hundred  pounds 
paid  into  the  exchequer. 
state  of  Mr.  Corry,  chancellor  of  the  Irish  exchequer, 

the  Irish  Jy 

finances,  stated  the  present  debt  of  Ireland  to  amount 
to  thirty-six  millions  ;  more  than  thirty  of  which 
had  been  contracted  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  This  debt  bore  an  interest  of  1 ,696,000/.  j 
above  one  million  of  which  was  remitted  to  En- 
gland ;  and  a  sinking  fund,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  of  England,  was  established  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  capital.  The  supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  current  year  would  be  something 
more  than  seven  millions ;  of  which  he  proposed 
to  borrow  the  sum  of  2,500,000/.  This  was  in- 
corporated with  the  English  loan,  though  charged 
to  the  separate  account  of  Ireland. 

Martial  On  the  motion  of  lord  Castlereagh,  the  act  for 
tinued  in  establishing  martial  law  in  Ireland  was  continued 
for  three  months — the  lord-lieutenant  being,  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  it,  empowered  to  declare 
any  counties,  baronies,  &c.,  out  of  the  king's 
peace  at  his  discretion.  This  dangerous  exten- 
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sion  of  authority  was  strongly  objected  to,  and  BOOK 
opposed:   but,   according   to  the  eloquent  andv^^^^ 
affecting  representations  of  a  great  majority  of   1801- 
the  Irish  members  in  both  houses,  it  appeared  to 
be  but  too  necessary ;  and  it  was  still  further  pro- 
longed before  the  close  of  the  present  session. 

The  routine  of  parliamentary  business  went  on 
as  usual  during  the  illness  of  the  king;  but  his 
majesty  having  now  happily  recovered,  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  new  ministers  were  announced 
in  the  accustomed  and  regular  form ;  and  on  the 
1  ?th  of  March  Mr.  Addington  was  sworn  into  his 
high  office  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  with  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  annexed;  and 
Mr.  Pitt  was  divested  of  that  power  which  he  had 
exercised,  in  times  the  most  eventful  and  impor- 
tant, for  the  long  period  of  seventeen  years;  du- 
ring which  the  character  of  this  minister  was  as  character 
fully  developed,  as  clearly  discriminated,  and  as° 
strongly  marked,  as  that  of  any  statesman  who 
ever  directed  the  councils  of  Britain.  His 
early  declaration,  on  the  removal  of  lord  North, 
and  the  advancement  of  lord  Rockingham  to 
the  station  of  first  minister,  "  that  he  would  not 
accept  of  any  subordinate  situation,"  exhibited 
at  once  the  extent  and  the  irregularity  of  his 
ambition.  In  proportion  as  his  pretensions  were 
high,  his  manners  were  haughty.  Instead  of  the 
generous  feelings  and  noble  enthusiasm  of  his  fa- 
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BOOK  ther,  he  discovered  a  disposition  selfish,  cold,  and 

XXXV 

'  Cartful ;  and  it  was  quickly  seen  that  he  possessed 
no  quality  of  youth  but  its  presumption.  In  his 
conduct  there  was  never  found  that  fearless  sin> 
plicity,  that  dignified  candor,  which  are  the  ge- 
nuine offspring  of  an  elevated  mind,  and  the  true 
criterion  of  real  wisdom.  At  no  time  did  he  dis- 
play that  commanding  foresight  which  marks  a 
superior  intellect,  or  that  controlling  prudence 
which  knows  how  to  avert  impending  mischief. 
At  no  season  did  he  endeavour  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  public  prejudice,  or  to  make  the  people 
calm  and  wise  when  they  were  inflamed  and  igno- 
rant. The  stream  of  public  opinion  he  sub- 
mitted diligently  to  watch  ;  and  suffered  himself 
rather  to  be  carried  away  with  it,  than  to  aim  by 
arduous  efforts  to  direct  its  course  where  wisdom 
or  patriotism  might  suggest.  The  mind  of  the  na- 
tion, under  his  auspices,  made  no  advances :  on 
the  contrary,  its  movement  was  uniformly  retro- 
grade. The  errors  of  the  public  he  labored  to 
convert  to  his  own  advantage,  not  to  correct  at 
the  hazard  of  his  power.  He  was  the  attentive 
observer  of  times  and  seasons,  not  the  beneficent 
and  enlightened  instructor  of  nations.  His  elo- 
quence, for  which  he  was  deservedly  celebrated, 
was  chiefly  characterised  by  what  rhetoricians 
call  amplification.  He  possessed  in  perfection  all 
the  modes  and  subtilties  of  reasoning,  and  was 
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copious,  even  to  the  brink  of  verbosity.   He  had  BOOK 

XXXV 

the  faculty  of  speaking  much  and  saying  little  ;<^^v^L/ 
and,  when  silence  was  impracticable,  he  knew  1801- 
how  to  make  language  subservient  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  taciturnity.  His  solemn  avowals  were 
clothed  in  impenetrable  darkness ;  and  his  expla- 
nations were  calculated  equally  to  elude  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  watchful  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
inquisitive.  The  connexion  between  the  means 
and  the  end  appeared  seldom  intimate  in  his 
thoughts,  and  was  rarely  either  defined  in  his 
words  or  exemplified  in  his  conduct.  The  plans, 
therefore,  which  he  designed,  although  prosecuted 
with  courage,  constancy,  and  vigor,  almost  inva- 
riably failed  in  the  execution.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  during  the  seventeen  years  of  his  admini- 
stration, no  one  act  of  patronage  was  extended 
to  literature,  to  the  sciences,  or  the  arts. 

That  spirit  of  violence  wrhich  had  so  long  ac-  indulgence 

granted  to 

tuated  the  proceedings  of  the  late  administration,  the  French 

J.  O  /*     L 

fishermen 

suffered  no  abatement  to  the  very  last  moment  revoked. 
of  their  political  existence.  On  the  21st  of  Ja- 
nuary Mr.  secretary  Dundas,  by  letter,  apprised 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  "  that  it  was  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure  to  revoke  the  indulgence  granted 
to  the  French  fishermen;  and  that  they  and 
their  boats  should  be  henceforth  subjecUto  cap- 
ture— advices  having  been  received  that  these 
fishermen  were  under  requisition,  and  that  even 
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BOOK  those  who  had  been  released  from  prison,  in  or- 
>  xv. 

to  be  sent  home,  under  the  express  condi- 


1801.  tjon  of  not.  serving  again,  were  comprised  in  that 
requisition.  It  was  his  majesty's  further  plea- 
sure, that  all  those  set  at  liberty  on  their  pa- 
role be  required  to  return  into  this  country; 
and  that  those  among  them  who  shall  neglect 
to  obey  these  orders,  shall  be  made  to  suffer  all 
the  rigors  of  the  laws  of  war,  in  case  they 
should  again  be  made  prisoners  while  serving 
the  enemies  of  his  majesty."  A  copy  of  this 
letter  was  transmitted  to  M.  Otto  on  the  29th 
of  January;  and  he  immediately  apprised  M. 
Talleyrand  of  this  measure  —  the  true  motives  of 
which  he  declared  himself  unable  to  conjecture 
—  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  fears,  that, 
from  the  intentional  delay  in  the  communica- 
tion of  the  order,  a  great  number  of  unfortu- 
nate persons  must  have  fallen  victims  to  it. 
M.  Otto  also  addressed,  upon  this  occasion,  a 
most  able  reply  to  the  English  government, 
stating  his  "  astonishment  that  mere  apprehen- 
sion and  conjecture  should  have  been  made  the 
ground  of  such  a  procedure,  without  any  com- 
plaint, formally  or  previously  offered,  and  much 
less  any  refusal  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government.  He  deprecated  the  effect 
of  a  measure  hostile  to  a  peaceable  class  of  peo- 
ple for  the  most  part  aged,  invalids,  or  children, 
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who  were  consequently  incapable  of  hurting  the  BOOK 
enemies  of  their  country ;  and  whose  simplicity  s^-v^ 
of  manners  and  industrious  habits  could  not  180l> 
give  any  umbrage.  Those,"  he  says,  "who 
have  submitted  to  the  English  government 
the  reports  on  which  its  late  determination  is 
founded,  cannot  therefore  have  any  other  view 
than  to  add  to  the  numerous  subjects  of  irrita- 
tion which  a  protracted  war  has  produced  be- 
tween the  two  nations." — This  act  of  provoca- 
tion awakened  the  highest  degree  of  resentment 
in  the  mind  of  the  first  consul ;  and  instructions 
were  forthwith  transmitted  to  M.  Otto,  to  de- 
clare to  the  British  government,  "  that  he  could 
no  longer  remain  in  a  country,  where  not  only 
every  disposition  to  peace  is  abjured,  but  where 
the  laws  oud  usages  of  war  are  disregarded  and 
violated ; — but  that,  the  first  desire  of  the  French 
government  having  always  been  to  soften,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  horrors  of  war,  that  go- 
vernment cannot,  on  its  part,  think  of  making 
the  poor  fishermen  victims  to  the  prolongation 
of  hostility:  it  will  therefore  abstain  from  all 
such  reprisals ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  given 
orders  for  all  French  ships,  armed  for  war  or 
cruising,  to  leave  the  occupation  of  fishermen 
uninterrupted."  Such  and  so  striking  was  the 
contrast  exhibited  by  the  two  governments! 
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v^r-v^O amelioration  might  take  place  in  the  English 
1801.  councils,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  con- 
templation, he  postponed  his  departure  till  the 
new  ministers  had  taken  upon  them  the  actual 
management  of  public  concerns  :  and  a  favora- 
ble omen  of  the  better  spirit  which  now  predo- 
minated in  the  national  councils  very  early  ap- 
peared, in  the  notice  transmitted  to  M.  Otto  on 
the  3d  of  March,  of  the  suspension  of  the  late 
order  respecting  the  French  fishermen ;  and,  in 
the  sequel,  the  dispute  was  happily  and  silently 
adjusted. 

Embargo  But  a  far  more  flagrant,  though  perhaps  not 
sian,swe-S  in  its  tendency  a  more  fatal,  proof  of  the  dispo- 
DanisbD  sition  of  the  late  ministers  to  involve  the  nation, 
as  it  were,  beyond  all  redemption,  and  to  stake 
its  very  existence  on  the  result  of  the  quarrel, 
appeared  in  the  order  of  council,  dated  the  14th 
of  January,  for  laying  an  embargo  on  all  Russian, 
Swedish,  and  Danish  vessels  in  the  British  ports, 
of  which  several  hundreds  were  actually  seized 
and  sequestered.  So  that,  far  from  harboring 
any  intention  of  resigning  the  government  for 
the  sake  of  effectuating  the  great  object  of  peace, 
as  some  refining  politicians  dreamed,  those  dar- 
ing and  desperate  ministers  seemed  rather  in- 
clined to  extend  and  aggravate  the  horrors  of 
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order,  if  possible,  to  deter  and  affrighten  others  v^-v-^ 
from  undertaking  the  future  conduct  of  it.  1801- 

The  letter  of  lord  Grenville,  addressed  to  the 
Danish  and  Swedish  ambassadors,  announcing 
this  unexpected  measure,  at  the  same  time  as- 
serted, that  the  object  of  the  northern  confe- 
deracy was  to  enforce  a  new  and  injurious  code 
of  public  law  against  Great  Britain,  first  intro- 
duced in  the  year  1780,  and  since  completely 
given  up.  To  which  the  minister  of  Denmark, 
count  Wedel  Jarlsberg,  replied,  "  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  northern  powers,  respecting  the  sa-  '% 
cred  rights  of  neutrality,  had  never  been  aban- 
doned :"  and  he  formally  protests  against  pro- 
ceedings of  so  hostile  a  nature.  He  neverthe- 
less, agreeably  to  the  pacific  and  conciliatory  po- 
licy of  the  Danish  court,  expressed  his  wishes 
"  that  he  could  still  be  the  instrument  of  an  expla- 
nation calculated  to  do  away  injurious  doubts, 
and  to  prevent  incalculable  consequences  to  the 
interests  of  the  reciprocal  powers."  * 

The  answer  of  the  Swedish  minister,  baron 
Von  Ehrensward,  was  couched  in  much  stronger 
and  more  indignant  terms.  He  declares,  "  that 
so  unexpected  an  event  must  be  received  with 
astonishment  by  his  Swedish  majesty,  who  is  not 
only  unconscious  of  having  given  his  Britannic 
majesty  the  least  cause  of  complaint,  but,  .on  the 
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s^^v-^0  nification  for  repeated  aggressions.  He  pro- 
1801-  tests  against  the  procedure  of  the  English  court, 
which,"  he  says,  "  can  no  otherwise  be  considered 
than  as  a  designed  and  premeditated  declaration 
of  war  on  the  part  of  England."  He  treats  with 
contempt  the  amicable  professions  of  the  court  of 
London,  so  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  its 
actions ;  and  refers  to  the  former  subsisting  sub- 
jects of  complaint  respecting  Jirst,  the  deten- 
tion of  the  convoy ;  and,  secondly y  the  affair  at 
Barcelona. 

The  allusion,  in  the  former  of  these  expres- 
sions, is  to  the  famous  case  of  the  Swedish  mer- 
chant-ship Maria,  which  was  taken  in  the  English 
Channel,  sailing  in  company  with  other  vessels 
under  convoy  of  a  Swedish  frigate,  having  naval 
stores  on  board;  and  which  was  subsequently 
condemned,  with  the  cargo,  by  a  judgement  of 
the  high  court  of  admiralty,  pronounced  June 
11,  1799;  but  the  legality  of  which  had  been 
uniformly  and  indignantly  denied  by  the  Swedish 
government. 

Dreading  the  power  of  Prussia,  to  which  the 
electoral  dominions  of  the  king  would  be,  at  any 
time,  an  easy  prey;  and  hoping,  against  all 
probability,  to  detach  that  kingdom  from  the 
northern  confederacy  by  an  empty  show  of  com- 
plaisance, the  English  ambassador  at  Berlin,  lord 
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merit  to  address  a  note  to  that  court,  January  v^-y-^ 
27,  containing  grievous  complaints  of  the  recent  l801- 
renewal  of  the  convention  of  1780,  and  announ- 
cing the  measure  of  the  embargo,  "  as  a  pledge 
against  the  hostile  attacks  which  were  meditated 
against  the  rights  of  his  Britannic  majesty." — 
The  ambassador  expresses  "  the  conviction  of  his 
sovereign,  that  he  may  implicitly  rely  on  the 
friendship  of  his  Prussian  majesty."  And  he  dis- 
claims the  supposition,  that  "  his  Prussian  majes- 
ty has  entered,  or  can  enter,  into  the  confederacy, 
to  support  by  force  principles  in  common  with 
other  powers  whose  hostile  views  against  his 
Britannic  majesty  have  been  openly  proved." — 
And  in  a  second  note  or  memorial,  presented 
February  1,  the  ambassador  informs  the  court  of 
Berlin,  "  that  the  connexion  between  the  extra- 
ordinary violence  committed  upon  the  person 
and  property  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  hostile  confederacy,  which  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  has  formed  for  the  express  and 
avowed  purpose  of  introducing  those  innovations 
into  the  maritime  code  which  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty has  ever  opposed,  has  at  length  produced 
a  state  of  open  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia." 

Far  from  being  softened  by  the  compliments, 
and  much  less  intimidated  by  the  implied  threats, 
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BOOK  of  the  court  of  London,  count  Haugwitz,  the 
***->v-*L>  Prussian  minister,  in  his  reply,  dated  February 
isoi.  IQ^  informs  lord  Carysfort,  " that  his  Prussian 
majesty  cannot  see,  without  the  utmost  grief  and 
concern,  the  violent  and  hasty  measures  to  which 
the  court  of  London  has  proceeded  against  the 
northern  naval  powers.  He  declares  the  con- 
vention of  St. Petersburg  to  be  founded  in  jus- 
tice and  moderation ;  and  it  had  since  been  de- 
termined, that  it  should  not  be  prejudicial  to 
those  treaties  which  had  been  before  concluded 
with  any  of  the  belligerent  powers.  Had  En- 
gland awaited  this  confidential  communication, 
she  might  have  avoided  those  intemperate  mea- 
sures which  threaten  to  spread  still  wider  the  flames 
of  war.  Never  were  measures,"  says  the  Prus- 
sian minister,  "  more  incontestable  defensive 
than  those  of  the  court  of  Copenhagen.  The 
British  government  has  in  the  present,  more 
than  in  any  former,  war,  assumed  to  itself  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea;  and  has  arbitrarily  formed 
a  maritime  code  which  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  true  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations.  It  exercises,  over  friendly  and  neu- 
tral powers,  a  usurped  jurisdiction,  which  it 
maintains  to  be  just,  and  endeavours  to  repre- 
sent as  an  indefeasible  law,  sanctioned  by  all  the 
tribunals  of  Europe.  The  neutral  powers  have 
made  the  strongest  remonstrances  and  protes- 
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are  generally  without  effect.  It  is  not  there-  v^-v-O 
fore  surprising,  that,  after  so  many  and  repeated  1801- 
injuries,  they  should  have  had  recourse  to  a  mea- 
sure which  may  prevent  them  in  future.  The 
maritime  alliance,  as  it  has  been  consolidated, 
will  lead  to  this  salutary  object ;  and  the  king 
makes  no  difficulty  to  declare  to  his  Britannic 
majesty,  that  he  has  found  in  it  his  own  prin- 
ciples— that  he  is  intimately  convinced  of  its  ne- 
cessity and  utility ;  and  that  he  has  formally  ac- 
ceded to  the  convention  which  was  concluded 
between  the  courts  of  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  on  the  16th  of  December  last.  His 
majesty  is  therefore  among  the  number  of  the 
contracting  powers ;  and,  as  such,  is  obliged  not 
only  to  take  a  direct  part  in  all  events  which 
may  interest  the  affairs  of  the  neutral  states,  but 
he  is  bound  to  support  that  convention  by  such 
vigorous  measures  as  the  course  of  circumstances 
may  require. — Only  by  the  recal  and  entire 
taking  off  the  embargo  can  things  be  restored 
to  their  former  state;  and  England  must  judge 
whether  she  will  consent  to  afford  the  neutral 
powers  this  means  of  proceeding  to  the  over- 
tures which  they  are  ready  to  make." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  answer  dictated 
by  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  Prussian  mo- 
narch, and  such  the  perplexing  and  perilous  di- 

VOL.  XII.  N 
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v^-v^Jof  the  British  ministers  had  unfortunately  in.- 
1801.  volved  their  country. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  count  Wcdel  Jarls- 
berg,  in  pursuance  of  express  orders  from  his 
court,  declared,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  new 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  lord  Havvkes- 
bury,  "  that  his  Danish  majesty  was  deeply  af- 
fected at  seing  the  good  understanding  which 
has  hitherto  subsisted  between  Denmark  and 
England,  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  adoption 
of  a  measure  as  arbitrary  as  injurious  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.  The  nature  of  his  Da- 
nish majesty's  engagements  with  the  court  of 
Petersburg  has  been  solemnly  declared  to  be 
only  defensive ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  ge- 
neral principles,  conformable  to  every  positive 
obligation,  and  modified  according  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  treaties,  could  be  justly  considered  as 
attacks  on  the  rights  or  the  dignity  of  any  state 
whatever.  The  prompt  cessation  of  proceed- 
ings hostile  to  the  interests  of  Denmark,  is  a 
circumstance  to  which  his  majesty  still  looks 
forward  with  the  confidence  he  has  ever  wished 
to  entertain  with  regard  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty." 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  ambassador  renewed, 
in  earnest  terms,  his  demand,  "  that  the  embargo 
oji  Danish  vessels  should  be  taken  off."  To 
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king's  sentiments  would  be  fully  explained  to  v*-*-v-»»-> 
the  Danish  government  by  his  majesty's  charge- 
d'affaires  at  Copenhagen." 

On  the  same  day  M.Ehrensward  addressed  aRypture 

*  .     with  the 

note  to  lord  Hawkesburv,  in  which  he  reproaches  Baltic 

.  .  powers, 

the  British  government  for  having  "  determined 
to  commence  a  war  for  the  subjection  of  the 
sea."     He  says,  "  that  his  Swedish  majesty  has 
been  induced  to  believe,  that  the  formal  alliance 
of  several  powers,  acting  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, would  more  effectually  tend  to  convince 
the  court  of  London  of  the  validity  of  those 
principles,    than  by  any  one  power   renewing 
those   reclamations  which  have  hitherto   been 
made  in  vain."     The  ambassador  complains  of 
<c  the  absolute  denial  of  justice   in   many  in- 
stances :  but  his  Swedish  majesty  has  sought  no 
revenge :  he  wishes  only  to  procure  that  secu- 
rity for  his  flag  to  which  it  is  entitled.     In  con- 
sequence of  this  sentiment  the  undersigned  is 
empowered   to  declare,  that  the  British   court 
shall  acknowledge  the  rights  of  Sweden ;  that  it     . 
shall  do  justice  with  regard  to  the  convoys  de- 
tained in  1798,  as  well  as  respecting  theTiolence 
offered  to  the  Swedish  flag  at  Barcelona;  and, 
above  all,  that  it  shall  take  off  the  embargo  which 
has  been  so  unjustly  laid  on  the  Swedish  ships. 
And    should   the   conciliator     intentions  with 
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v-i^v-w less,  it  is  his  majesty's  opinion,  that  the  presence 
01*    of  the  undersigned  at  the  court  of  London  will 
no  longer  be  of  any  advantage." 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  his  reply  (March  7),  de- 
clares, "  that  his  Britannic  majesty  had  already 
repeated  his  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution  to 
maintain  those  established  principles  of  maritime 
law  which  have  been  found,  by  the  experience  of 
ages,  best  calculated  to  afford  equal  security  to 
the  just  rights  and  interests,  as  well  of  neutral 
as  of  belligerent  powers. — The  embargo  on 
Swedish  vessels,  under  actual  circumstances,  can 
be  considered  in  no  other  view  than  as  an  act  of 
just  and  necessary  precaution,  which  will  not  be 
revoked  so  long  as  the  court  of  Stockholm  con- 
tinues to  form  a  part  of  a  confederacy,  which 
has  for  its  object  to  impose  by  force  on  his  ma- 
jesty a  new  system  of  maritime  law,  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  and  independence  of  his  crown 
and  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  people." 

In  consequence  of  this  answer,  M.  Ehrens- 
ward  forthwith  quitted  the  kingdom.  The  pre- 
sents usually  made  to  foreign  ministers  at  their 
departure  being  from  personal  respect  offered 
to  him,  he  refused  the  acceptance  of  them,  say- 
ing, "  that,  at  the  moment  in  which  he  had  to 
announce  to  his  fellow-citizens  notliing  but 
losses  sustained  by  the  injustice  of  England, 
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to  say  that  he  himself  had  received  any  benefit  v^-y-^J 
in  that  country."  1801- 

Thus  WAR,  it  may  almost  be  said  against  all  Grounds  of 
Europe,  was  declared  by  Great  Britain,  with  the  with  the 
view  of  establishing  a  right  at  the  best  of  a  very  powers™ 
doubtful  nature,  and  the  importance  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  extremely  exaggerated.  The 
origin  of  the  claim  maintained  by  England  is 
indeed  very  ancient.  About  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  the  free  states  of  Italy,  then  possessing 
nearly  the  exclusive  commerce  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  conjunction  with  certain  cities  of  Ca- 
talonia and  Arragon,  promulgated  a  maritime 
code,  known  by  the  name  of  IL  CONSOLATO  DEL 
MARE,  which  immediately  attained  to  high  repu- 
tation, and  was  almost  universally  regarded  as 
the  maritime  law  of  Europe.  By  an  article  of 
this  famous  constitution  it  was  enacted,  that  a 
neutral  cargo  should  be  safe  on  board  an  ene- 
my's ship ;  but  that  an  enemy's  property  found 
on  board  a  neutral  vessel  should  be  considered 
as  lawful  prize — the  captor  paying  the  amount 
of  the  freight  to  the  ship-owner:  and  this 
right  of  confiscation  evidently  implied  (and  was 
indeed  altogether  null  unaccompanied  by)  the 
right  of  search. 

For  several  centuries  this  was   the  acknow- 
ledged basis  of  maritime  jurisprudence  in  all  the 
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C^-v-^ process  of  time,  Holland,  gaining  the  ascendancy 
isoi.  jn  the  commercial  world,  and  being  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  question,  her  merchants  having 
engrossed  the  carry  ing-trade  of  Europe,  endea- 
voured to  establish  the  opposite  principle,  that 
free  bottoms  make  free  goods ;  or,  as  it  was  then 
technically  expressed,  "  Le  pavilion  neutre  cou- 
vre  la  marchandise" — saving  always  the  case  of 
goods  contrebande  de  guerre.  And  the  Dutch 
government  so  far  succeeded  in  their  attempt  as 
to  obtain  from  France  this  concession  in  their 
favor,  in  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  A.  D. 
1662^  a°d  from  England  in  that  of  1668,  re- 
newed in  167-i. 

It  can  scarcely  fte  supposed,  however,  that 
other  neutral  states  would  not  claim  what  was 
thus  gratuitously  granted  to  Holland,  especially 
as  the  general  current  of  treaties  between  nation 
and  nation,  from  this  period,  relaxed  more  or  less 
from  the  rigor  of  the  ancient  law.  The  northern 
powers  in  particular,  who  had  never  recognised 
the  authoritv  of  the  Italian  code,  insisted  on  va- 

kr 

rious  occasions  with  great  energy  upon  the  rights 
of  neutrality ;  and,  during  the  seven  years'  war, 
the  Danish  counsellor  Hubner,  who  was  much 
employed  in  the  difficult  negotiations  which  took 
place  on  the  subject  with  the  belligerent  powers, 
published  a  celebrated  treatise  on  the  rights  of 
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garded  by  those  nations  as  decisive  of  the 


stion,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  exemption  from    1801- 
search  claimed  by  those  vessels  which  are  under 
the  protection  of  a  regular  and  authorised  con- 
voy*. 

The  practice,  nevertheless,  of  all  belligerent 
powers  was  very  different  from  the  theory  of  the 
neutral  ones.  Disputes  occasionally  ran  very 
high;  still  there  was,  upon  the  whole,  good 
sense  and  moderation  sufficient  remaining  to 
prevent  matters  from  coming  to  extremity  :  but, 
while  this  essential  difference  subsisted,  the  LAW 
of  NATIONS,  supposed  so  clear  and  incontroverti- 
ble, was,  on  the  contrary,  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. England,  from  the  rapid  increase  of  her 
naval  and  commercial  power,  was,  beyond  any 
other  nation,  interested  to  maintain  the  ancient 
constitution  3  but,  depending  upon  that  superi- 
ority which  she  had  acquired,  she  exercised  her 
rights,  real  or  assumed,  with  such  haughtiness 
and  severity  in  her  various  wars,  more  espe- 
cially in  that  which  commenced  in  1775>  gene- 
rally styled  the  American  war,  that  the  empress 
of  Russia,  whose  influence  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope was  unbounded,  revived  a  project,  of  which 

*  Sen  LEG  EL  On  the  Visitation  of  Neutral  Vessels  under 
Convoy,  p.  12. 
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v^-v-O  Prussia,  for  establishing  and  securing,  by  the  in- 
isoi.    tervention  of  an  armed  force,  the  rights  of  the 
neutral  powers.     This  was  carried  into  effect  by 
the  famous  convention  of  the  ARMED  NEUTRA- 
LITY, concluded  at  Petersburg  A.D.  1780. 

The  original  parties  to  this  convention  were 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Prussia  and 
Naples  soon  afterwards  acceded  to  it.  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  formally  expressed  their  ap- 
probation of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded.  The  ordonnances  subsequently  pub- 
lished by  Austria,  Portugal,  Venice,  Tuscany, 
&c.  were  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  it  j  and  Great 
Britain  herself  answered  the  notification  of  Rus- 
sia in  an  equivocal  manner ;  considerably  modi- 
fied her  instructions,  and  appeared  ultimately  to 
yield  in  silence  to  the  necessity.  The  law  of  na- 
tions has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  promulgated  in  a 
mode  so  clear  and  decisive.  Whatever  might 
have  been  formerly  the  case,  it  was,  from  the  date 
of  this  convention,  and  the  recognition  of  its 
principles  by  all  the  potentates  of  Europe,  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  excepted,  absurd  and 
even  ludicrous  for  England  to  pretend  that  the 
law  of  nations  was  still  in  her  favor.  Ought  the 
obsolete  constitution  of  the  CONSOLATO  to  be 
held  up  as  a  decree  irrevocable,  indefeasible,  and 
sacred  ?  or  could  any  provisions,  enacted  in  a  re- 
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mote  age  by  the  petty  commercial  states  of  Italy,  BOOK 
be  with  more  propriety  considered  as  a 
dard  for  the  observance  of  the  existing  kingdoms 
and  empires  of  Europe,  than  a  convention  in 
which  all  the  powers  of  Christendom,  England 
excepted,  were  more  or  less  parties  ? 

But,  independent  countries  possessing  no  pro- 
per authority  over  each  other,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  England  was  not  obliged  to 
submit  to  this  novel  constitution,  merely  because 
it  had  now  become  the  law  of  nations.  For,  if 
this  law  was  unjust  in  its  own  nature,  or  destruc- 
tive of  the  welfare  and  essential  interests  of 
Great  Britain  in  particular,  she  had  undoubtedly 
a  right  to  resist  it.  With  regard  to  the  natural 
injustice  of  this  convention,  the  fact  itself,  of  the 
ready  and  universal  concurrence  it  obtained,  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  it  was  deemed  highly 
beneficial  to  the  world,  and  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  civil  society  as  now  constituted.  And 
in  regard  to  the  incompatibility  of  its  princi- 
ple with  the  essential  interests  of  Great  Britain — 
for  nothing  less  could,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  jus- 
tify resistance  on  her  part — it  does  not  appear 
that,  by  the  most  vigorous  enforcement  of  her 
rights  as  a  belligerent  power,  the  countries 
against  which  she  has  successively  waged  war 
have  been  prevented  from  exerting  their  whole 
strength  and  energy  in  the  contest ;  or  that 
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BOOK  more  than  a  temporary  inconvenience,  at  most, 
s^-v-^J  has  in  any  case  resulted  from  it  to  the  enemy, 
isoi.  ^s  long  as  any  nation  has  money  or  commodi- 
ties to  give  in  exchange  for  the  articles  she 
stands  in  need  of,  she  will  by  some  means  or 
other  be  supplied  with  them.  Even  in  respect 
to  arms  and  ammunition,  articles  confessedly 
contraband,  and  liable,  by  universal  acknow- 
ledgement, to  confiscation,  it  is  probabla  that  no 
nation  has  ever  long  felt  the  want  of  them  from 
the  operation  of  any  laws  of  mere  positive  pro- 
hibition. That  the  seizure  of  innoxious  mercan- 
tile property,  belonging  to  an  enemy,  on  board 
neutral  vessels,  is  not  deemed  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  any  great  national  object,  is  de- 
monstrable .from  the  law  which  permits  and  au- 
thorises the  insurance  of  that  species  of  pro- 
perty; and  the  practice  is  evidently  continued 
from  motives  not  higher  or  more  dignified  than 
those  of  avarice  or  revenge. 

Supposing,  however,  the  convention  of  1780, 
recently  revived,  to  be  both  unjust  in  itself  and 
materially  injurious  to  this  country,  the  grand 
practical  question  remained,  viz.  how  far  it  might 
be  expedient  for  Great  Britain  to  attempt  to 
establish  her  rights  by  force,  in  opposition  to  a 
combination  the  most  powerful  perhaps  which 
the  world  had  ever  seen  ?  France,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia, 
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against  England  alone,  were  fearful  odds.  It  was  BOOK 
not  pretended  that  the  powers  of  the  north,  Rus-v^^L-« 
sia  excepted,  had  any  wish  or  intention  to  attack  180J- 
England  offensively.  The  convention  of  Peters- 
burg was  merely  defensive;  affording  conse- 
quently an  opportunity  to  Great  Britain  to  yield 
for  a  time  to  the  pressure  and  exigency  of  cir- 
cumstances, without  making  any  degrading  con- 
cessions, or  renouncing  an  iota  of  her  real  or 
pretended  rights.  On  the  contrary,  the  object 
of  the  new  war  into  which  Great  Britain  was 
plunged  by  those  ministers  who  had  now  aban- 
doned the  helm,  was  no  other  than  to  compel 
the  combined  powers  of  the  north  to  a  renun- 
ciation of  their-  claims — the  validity  of  which  all 
the  world,  Great  Britain  excepted,  now  openly 
or  tacitly  admitted. 

But  even  were  the  counter-claims  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  her  ability  to  support  them,  absolutely  in- 
controvertible, the  necessity  of  the  case  required 
nothing  further  than  to  persist  in  acting  upon  the 
same  principle  she  had  hitherto  done,  and  to  em- 
ploy, force  only  to  overcome  force.  To  carry 
fire  and  sword  into  the  bosom  of  those  countries, 
in  other  respects  amicable,  and  who  differed  from 
England  only  upon  this  critical  question,  was  a 
barbarous  and  unheard-of  extravagance.  The 
new  ministers,  however,  had  their  sentiments  on 
this  point  been  adverse  from  those  of  their  pre- 
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BOOK  decessors,  which  does  not  appear,  could  not,  on 

v  v  V  V 

v^^-y^^L, their  first  entrance  into  office,  avoid  acting  in 
1801  •    some  degree    in  conformity  to   the  propelling 
force  of  that  powerful  impulse  which  had  already 
been  imparted  to  the  general  system. 

The  CONVENTION  of  STEYER  (signed  Decem- 
ber 25)  had  stopped  the  progress  of  that  tor- 
rent of  destruction  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  emperor  with  immediate  and  inevitable 
ruin;  but  it  left  him  almost  at  the  mercy  of 
France.  On  that  event,  repaired  immediately 
to  Paris,  invested  with  full  powers,  count  Co- 
bentzel,  the  Austrian  negotiator  at  Luneville,  a 
man  of  great  talents  and  equal  candor,  high 
in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  and  the  avowed  political  antagonist  of 
Thugut.  To  the  frank  and  explicit  proposal  of 
count  Cobentzel  to  the  first  consul,  with  whom 
he  had  four  years  before  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  Bonaparte  answered  in  terms 
of  dignified  moderation :  "  The  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  shall  be  the  boundary  of  the  French  re- 
public; she  makes  no  pretension  to  the  right 
bank.  The  interest  of  Europe  does  not  permit 
the  emperor  to  pass  the  Adige.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  Helvetic  and  the  Batavian  republics 
shall  be  ensured  and  guaranteed.  Our  victories 
add  nothing  to  the  pretensions  of  the  French 
people." — Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  to  the  first 
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consul,  being  appointed  plenipotentiary  on  the  BOOK 
part  of  France,  the  negotiation  was  transferred  tOv^-^^J 
the  place  originally  named — the  conditions  of    1801> 
peace  being,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  rather 
dictated  than  discussed,  though  the  moderation 
of  France  was  upon  the  whole  conspicuous.    Af- Treaty  of 

,     -r,  ,          Luneville. 

ter  a  snort  interval,  a  treaty  was  signed,  rebru- 
ary  9,  1801,  which  will  be  ever  famous  in  history 
under  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville. 

By  this  treaty  the  Rhine  was  made  the  boun- 
dary of  the  French  republic,  from  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  Helvetic  to  that  where  it  en- 
ters the  Batavian  territory — the  mountains  of 
the  former,  and  the  morasses  of  the  latter,  form- 
ing two  grand  defences  or  bastions  as  it  were 
of  the  eastern  frontier  of  France ;  the  river  ex- 
tending between  them  as  a  curtin.  Dusseldorf, 
Ehrenbreitstein,  Philipsburg,  the  fortresses  of 
Cassel,  Kehl,  and  Old  Brisac,  on  the  right  side, 
are  restored  to  the  empire,  under  the  condition 
of  remaining  in  the  state  in  which  they  shall  be 
found  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation.  The  Italian 
territory,  ceded  to  the  emperor  by  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  is  confirmed,  and  the  Adige 
made  the  boundary  between  the  emperor  and 
the  Cisalpine  republic — the  navigation  being  de- 
clared common  to  both.  The  ^rand-duke  of 

O 

Tuscany  renounces  his  dukedom  in  favor  of  the 
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BOOK  infant  duke  of  Parma ;  it  being  stipulated  that 

XXXV. 

v^^y-Ohe  should  obtain  in  Germany  a  full  equivalent 
isoi.  for  jjjs  iosses  in  Italy.  The  emperor  engages  to 
cede  the  Brisgau  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  as  an. 
.  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  the  Modenese ; — • 
also  the  Frickthal  and  county  of  Falkenstein  to 
France.  The  princes  of  the  empire  who  are 
wholly  or  partially  dispossessed  of  their  domi- 
nions by  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  France,  shall  be  indemnified  in  the 
bosom  of  the  empire,  conformably  to  the  prin- 
ciples established  at  Rastadt,  and  the  arrange- 
ments which,  according  to  those  bases,  shall  be 
further  determined.  Lastly,  the  independence 
of  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  and  Cisalpine  re- 
publics \vas  expressly  recognised  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  two  contracting  powers. 

The  first  great  and  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  present  treaty  and  the  preliminary 
articles  signed  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  July 
preceding,  by  count  St.  Julien,  consists  in  the 
cession  of  Tuscany.  The  second  is  the  total 
omission  of  any  condition  of  indemnity  to  the 
emperor  for  his  losses  in  Germany ;  which,  by 
the  former  treaty,  he  was  to  receive  in  Italy  :  and 
that  treaty  also  decided  that  such  indemnity 
shall  be  equal  in  value  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Saltzburg  and  that  part  of  Bavaria  situated  on 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Inn  *.     THIS  was  the  price  BOOK 
which  the  emperor  was  compelled  to  pay  forvJ^^J 
the  friendship  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last    1SOK 
six  disastrous  months.      For,  though  the  first 
consul  declared  that  France  would  advance  no 
new  pretensions  in  consequence  of  her  recent 
victories,  it  was  determined  in  another  mode  to 
make  his  imperial  majesty  suffer  the  penalty  of 
his  obstinacy,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the 
obstinacy  of  his  ally;  whom  the  emperor  now 
found  to  be  not  merely  a  broken  reed,  but  a 
*pear  on  whose  sharp  and  blood-stained    point 
the  most  enthusiastic  credulity  could  no  longer 
rest  for  support. 

The  treaty  of  Luneville  was  in  a  short  time  Convention 
followed  by  a  convention,  concluded  at  Madrid, France  and 

Spain. 

f  The  SIXTH  article  of  the  preliminaries  signed  by  count 
St.Julien  at  Paris  July  28,  is  literally  as  follows: — "  The 
indemnities  \vhich  his  imperial  majesty  the  emperor  and  king 
is  to  have  in  Germany  in  virtue  of  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  shall  be  taken  in  Italy  ;  and  there- 
fore it  shall  be  reserved  until  the  definitive  treaty  to  agree  on 
the  position  and  the  quota  of  the  said  indemnities.  Neverthe- 
less it  shall  be  established  as  the  basis,  that  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  and  king  shall  possess,  beside  the  country 
which  had  been  granted  to  him  in  Italy  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  an  equivalent  to  the  possessions  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Saltzburg,  the  rivers  of  the  Inn  and  the  Sabra,  and  the 
Tyrol — comprising  the  town  of  Wasserburg  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Inn,  with  a  circuit  of  3000  toises — and  the  Frickthal, 
*  hich  he  cedes  to  the  French  republic." 
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BOOK  March  the  21st,  between  the  duke  of  Alcudia, 

VV  V  V 

v^^v^O  prince  of  peace,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  Lucien 
isoi.  Bonaparte,  brother  to  the  first  consul,  on  that  of 
France ;  agreeably  to  which,  his  catholic  majesty 
guarantees  the  eventual  renunciation  of  the 
duchy  of  Parma  by  the  reigning  duke  in  favor 
of  the  French  republic;  in  lieu  of  which  the 
grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  is  assigned  to  the  son 
of  the  duke  of  Parma,  with  the  title  of  king  of 
Etruria.  The  isle  of  Elba,  on  the  coast  of  Tus- 
cany, is  ceded  to  France;  and  the  principality  of 
Piombino,  a  part  of  the  grand-duchy,  but  subject 
to  Naples,  is  given  as  an  indemnification  to  his 
Etrurian  majesty.  Lastly,  the  king  of  Spain 
formally  cedes  the  colony  of  Louisiana  to 
France.  So  that  the  latter  obtained,  in  this  cir- 
cuitous mode,  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
forbearance  and  moderation  which  she  had  po- 
liticly displayed  in  the  treaty  of  Luncville. 
Treaty  be-  On  the  28th  of  March  was  signed  at  Florence 
France  and  a  peace  between  the  French  republic  and  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies;  agreeably  to  which  his  Sicilian 
majesty  engages  to  shut  the  ports  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  to  all  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen,Turkish 
and  English,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive 
peace,  or  termination  of  differences,  not  only  be- 
tween France  and  those  powers,  but  between  En- 
gland and  the  powers  of  the  north,  and  parti- 
cularly Russia.  He  moreover  cedes  the  portion 
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belonging  to  him  of  the  isle  of  Elba  to  France,  BOOK 

XXXV 

and  confirms  the  cession  of  Piombino  to  Tus-v^-^O 
cany.  He  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of  500,000  francs    1801  • 
as  an  indemnification  to  the  French  who  have 
suffered  from  the  disorders  in  the  Neapolitan  do- 
minions, and  grants  a  free  pardon  to  those  of  his 
subjects  who  have  been  expatriated  for  acts  re- 
lating to  the  residence   of  the   French  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  promises  that  all  per- 
sons now  in  custody  for  their  political  opinions 
shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty. 

Such  were  the  conditions  on  which  peace  was 
granted  by  the  first  consul  to  the  Sicilian  mo- 
narch ;  and,  hs,rd  as  they  may  seem,  had  not  the 
emperor  Paul,  from  a  congeniality  of  disposition 
and  sentiment,  rather  than  from  any  political 
motive,  displayed  a  very  particular  interest  in  his 
behalf,  they  would  probably  have  been  far  more 
harsh  and  severe.  . 

In  the  month   of  December   the  baron  de  Embassy 

.      ,  ,  .  from  Rus- 

Sprengporten  had  been  nominated  by  the  czar  as  sia  to  the 

.    .  />  ITT  -i       ^rst  consuL 

his  minister  to  the  first  consul.  He  was  succeeded 
early  in  the  present  year  by  a  splendid  embassy, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  count  Kalitchef,  who 
was.  received  at  Paris  with  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. The  queen  of  Naples,  a  daughter  of  the 
great  Maria  Theresa,  had  repaired  in  person  to 
Petersburg  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  autumn 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  whose 

VOL,  XII.  O 
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BOOK  pride  was  doubtless  gratified  by  employing  his 

W  Y\T 

^^-^mediation  in  favor  of  the  royal  suppliants. — Ahiid 
l801'    the  caprices  and  follies  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
the  genius  of  the  Russian  government  preserved 
on  the  whole  the  powerful  and  determined  im- 
pulse given  to  it  by  Peter  the  Great.     Early  in 
the  present  year  an  imperial  ukase  was  promul- 
gated, declaring,  "  at  the  earnest  prayer,"  as  it  is 
loftily  expressed,  "  of  the  prince  Heraclius,  sove- 
reign of  Georgia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia 
themselves,   oppressed   with  various   calamities, 
that  country  united  with  the  empire  of  Russia, 
to  the  interest  of  which  they  are  henceforth  re- 
quired to  pay  an  unlimited  devotion."   This  trans- 
action must  unquestionably  have  excited  the  bit- 
ter chagrin  of  the  Ottoman  Porte;  whose  pride 
was  at  this  period  also  most  sensibly  wounded 
by  the  refusal  of  the  admiral   of  the   Russian 
fleet,  lying  at  anchor  in  the  canal  of  Constanti- 
nople, to  return  to  the  Crimea  till  a  certain  sum 
was  paid  which  he  alleged  to  be  due  from  the 
Turks  for  the  maritime  akl  of  the  Russians.     He 
even  threatened  hostile  measures  against  the  city 
of  Constantinople ;    and  the  grand-seignor  at 
length  found  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  demand 
of  his  too  powerful  ally.    But,  amidst  these  ex- 
ternal triumphs,  rumors  of  some  great  political 
convulsion,  or  catastrophe,  about  to  take  place 
iiv  Russia — a  country  fertile   in    revolutions— 
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were  confidently  circulated  :  and  the  throne  of  B  o  o  K 

XXXV 

the  emperor  was  by  many  perceived,  or  ima-v-»-v-%L' 
gined,  to  totter  under  him.  l801* 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  the  first  consul,  in  a  message  sent  by 
him  upon  that  great  occasion  to  the  three  con- 
stituted assemblies  of  the  legislative  body,  the 
tribunate,  and  conservative  senate,  thus  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  in  relation  to  England: 
"  Why  is  it  that  this  treaty  is  not  a  treaty  of 
general  pacification?  This  was  the  wish  of 
France.  This  was  the  constant  object  of  the 
efforts  of  its  government.  But  all  its  efforts  have 
been  in  vain.  Europe  knows  all  that  the  British 
ministry  have  done  to  prevent  the  success  of  the 
negotiations  at  Luneville.  In  vain  did  an  agent, 
authorised  by  the  government,  declare  to  them, 
on  the  9th  of  October  1800,  that  France  was 
ready  to  enter  into  a  separate  negotiation  with 
them.  Its  declaration  was  answered  only  by  a 
refusal,  under  the  pretext  that  England  could  not 
abandon  her  ally.  Since  that  period,  and  after 
that  ally  had  consented  to  treat  without  England, 
this  government  seeks  for  other  means  of  post- 
poning peace,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  whole 
world.  It  violates  a  convention  consecrated  by 
humanity,  and  makes  war  on  FISHERMEN  !  It  ad- 
vances pretensions  contrary  to  the  dignity  and 
the  rights  of  all  nations.  All  the  commerce  of 
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BOOK  Asia  and  its  immense  colonies  are  no  longer  suf- 
s^-v^Jficient  to  satisfy  its  ambition.  It  is  necessary 
1801  •  that  all  the  seas  should  be  subjected  to  the  ex- 
clusive sovereignty  of  England  !  It  arms  against 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  because  Russia, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  have  by  treaties  mutually 
guaranteed  their  sovereignty,  their  indepen- 
dence, and  their  flags.  The  powers  of  the 
North,  unjustly  attacked,  have  a  right  to  rely  on 
the  assistance  of  France.  The  French  govern- 
ment will,  with  them,  avenge  an  injury  common 
to  all  nations,  without  at  any  time  forgetting 
that  it  ought  to  contend  only  for  peace  and  the 
happiness  of  the  world." 

English         Previous  to  the  resignation  of  the  late  mini- 
fleet  tails  to  _,  T»  •      •  n 

the  Baltic,  sters  of  Great  Britain  a  powerful  fleet  had  been 
equipped  for  the  Baltic,  consisting  of  eighteen 
ships  of  the  line,  with  a  proportionate  number 
of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels.  This  fleet,  com- 
manded by  the  admirals  Hyde  Parker  and  Nel- 
son, sailed  from  Yarmouth  on  the  12th  of 
March,  and  on  the  22d  anchored  at  Anholt,  an 
island  in  the  Cattegate,  about  three  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  Jutland.  On  the  20th  Mr. 
Vansittart  had  arrived  from  London  at  Copen- 
hagen, vested  with  the  powers  of  a  plenipoten- 
tiary extraordinary.  He  demanded  that  Den- 
mark should  secede  from  the  northern  alliance; 
f  hat  a  free  passage  through  the  Sound  should  be 
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granted  to  the  English  fleet ;  and  that  the  Da-  BOOK 
nish  merchant  ships  should  no  longer  sail  vvith^J^^, 
convoy.  These  terms  being  rejected,  Mr.  Van-  1801- 
sittart,  and  the  resident,  Mr.  Drummond,  re- 
ceived passports  to  return  home.  The  situation 
of  Denmark  at  this  moment,  pressed  by  the  op- 
posite and  mighty  powers  of  Russia  and  Britain, 
was  truly  critical  and  arduous.  Never  was  her 
navigation  so  extensive,  or  her  commerce  so  flou- 
rishing, as  at  the  present  sera.  The  Danish 
merchants  had  amassed  wealth  to  a  degree  hi- 
therto unknown  in  that  country.  A  state  of 
affairs  so  prosperous  she  was  unwilling  to  ex- 
change for  a  war  with  England ;  but  basely  to 
secede  from  the  confederacy  to  which  she  had  so 
recently  become  a  party,  would  expose  her  to 
indelible  disgrace.  In  this  dilemma,  she  chose 
that  alternative  which  appeared  the  least  of  the 
two  evils ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  her  dearest  in- 
terests, and  even  of  her  safety,  she  resolved  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  national  faith  and  honor. 

All  the  necessary  preparations  for  attack  hav- 
ing been  made,  on  the  2?th  admiral  Parker  sent  a 
message  to  the  governor  of  Cronenburg  Castle, 
to  demand  "  whether  he  had  received  orders  to 
fire  upon  the  British  fleet  as  they  pass  into  the 
Sound,  as  he  must  deem  the  firing  of  the  first 
gun  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark." In  reply,  the  governor  informed  the 
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^-v~O  fleet  whose  intentions  were  not  yet  known,  to 
isoi.    approach  the  guns  of  the  castle." 

Nothing  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
perhaps  even  in  the  southern,  scarcely  the  Hel- 
lespont itself,  presents  a  prospect  equal  to  the 
channel  of  the  Sound.  On  the  coast  of  Den- 
mark appears  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  rich 
and  verdant  plains,  woods,  meadows,  fields,  and 
gardens,  embellished  with  elegant  villas  and  su- 
perb mansions ;  while  the  Swedish  shore  exhibits 
corn-lands,  pastures,  and  lofty  hills,  forming  a 
bold  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  fortresses  of 
Elsineur,  Cronenburg,  and  Helsingburg,  magni- 
ficently bound  the  view;  and  the  sea,  beauti- 
fully transparent,  divides  the  opposing  countries 
like  some  vast  and  majestic  river. — The  British 
fleet  found  very  little  difficulty  in  passing  this 
famous  strait.  It  was  fired  on  by  the  castle  of 
Cronenburg,  which  it  bombarded  in  return, 
though  at  a  great  distance ;  as  the  English 
ships  sailed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Swedish 
coast,  which  offered  no  molestation.  At  length 
was  discovered  the  extensive  plain  of  Copen- 
hagen— its  port  filled  with  vessels — and  its  culti- 
vated environs.  On  the  side  next  the  sea,  the 
city,  crowned  with  its  Gothic  towers,  presents 
itself  in  all  its  grandeur.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants exceeds  80,000.  It  contains  the  princi- 
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pal  fortress  of  the  country,  the  fleet,  the  marine  BOOK 
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arsenals,  the  university,  the  national  museum, ^^^^ 
and  a  great  variety  of  public  edifices  of  every  1801- 
kind.  The  houses  are  handsome,  the  streets 
broad  and  well  paved ;  and  everywhere  appear 
the  signs  of  comfort,  wealth,  and  prosperity — 
the  result  of  a  wise,  enlightened,  and  pacific  ad- 
ministration of  government  continued  for  a  long 
series  of  years ;  during  which  the  councils  of  Den- 
mark had  been  uniformly  friendly  or  even  partial 
to  Britain,  with  whom  she  wras  connected  by  the 
most  intimate  ties  of  interest,  affection,  and  al- 
liance. Such  was  the  city  which  the  evil  genius  of 
Britain  now  pointed  out  as  the  object  of  a  hos- 
tiJe  and  furious  attack  from  the  British  navy  i 

On  approaching  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen  Battle  of 
it  was  perceived  that  the  Danes  had  made  very  h  °g«n!* 
formidable  dispositions.  Before  the  city  was 
stationed  an  armed  flotilla,  consisting  of  ships 
of  the  line,  galleys,  fire-ships,  and  gun-boats. 
These  were  flanked  and  supported  by  two  tre- 
mendous batteries,  mounting  eighty-eight  pieces 
of  cannon,  on  the  Crown  Islands,  and  a  third  on 
the  isle  of  Amak.  A  division  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  line,  led  by  admiral  lord  Nelson,  began  the 
attack  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d  of  April,  and  a  most  dreadful  engagement 
ensued,  which  lasted  for  at  least  four  hours; 
at  the  end  of  which  both  fleets  exhibited  a 
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v-*-v^^ships  which  lay  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Crown 
1801  •  batteries  were  miserably  shattered;  and  the  Edgar, 
Monarch,  and  Isis,  alone  sustained  a  loss  of 
455  men.  Upon  the  whole,  nearly  a  thousand 
lives  were  sacrificed  in  this  attack,  including  the 
captains'  Mosse  and  Riou.  The  carnage  on 
board  the  Danish  ships  was  supposed  to  be 
much  greater,  but  their  firmness  was  unshaken 
and  admirable.  Never  had  the  Danish  valor,  in 
the  brightest  periods  of  their  history,  shone  out 
with  more  distinguished  lustre ;  and  eighty  years 
of  uninterrupted  peace  showed  in  a  striking  man- 
ner how  unnecessary  it  is  that  a  nation  should 
engage  in  frequent  wars  for  the  mere  purpose, 
as  some  have  falsely  and  foolishly  supposed,  of 
keeping  up  a  martial  spirit  *.  Lord  Nelson,  per- 
ceiving at  length  the  Danish  floating  batteries 
to  be  almost  disabled,  and  their  fire  to  slacken, 
adopted  the  resolution  of  writing  a  note  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  prince  of  Denmark,  repre- 
senting the  expediency  of  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, and  stating  that  if  this  were  denied  he  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  floating 
batteries  now  in  his  power,  with  the  brave  men  by 
whom  they  were  defended.  An  immediate  armi- 

*  Switzerland  also  had  exhibited  a  recent  and  noble  in- 
stance of  this  important  truth. 
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slice  was  indeed  no  less  necessary  to  the  English  BOOK 
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than  the  Danes ;  for  three  of  the  largest  ships  at  v^^-v-O 
this  time  lay  aground,  exposed  to  the  destruc-    18°l- 
tive  fire  of  the  land  batteries.     The  prince  ac- 
ceded to  the  proposition  with  facility;  and  lord 
Nelson,  going  on  shore  in  person,  was  received 
by  the  gallant  and  generous   enemy  with  the 
loudest    acclamations.      And  that    great    naval 
commander  declared  on  his  part,  that  of  all  the 
numerous  engagements  to  which  he  had  been 
witness,  this  of  to-day  was  the  most  terrible.  An 
armistice  was  soon  agreed  upon,  and  a  notice  of 
six  hours  stipulated  in  case  of  the  renewal  of          ~~ 
hostilities  *. 


*  In  the  official  account  transmitted  to  England  by  th« 
commander-in-chief,  sir  Hyde  Parker — son  of  the  famous  ve- 
teran who.  fought  the  Dutch  so  heroically  on  the  Dogger 
Bank  twenty  years  before,  and  who  was  subsequently  lost  in 
his  passage  to  the  East  Indies — he  laments  that  "  the  sort  of 
attack,  confined  within  an  intricate  and  narrow  passage,  ex- 
cluded the  ships  particularly  under  his  command  from  th» 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  valor."  This,  however,  did 
not  fully  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  ;  and  on  his 
return  from  this  expedition  he  met  with  a  very  cold  and  in- 
different reception  from  the  court.  On  this  occasion  the^ 
following  pasquinade  made  its  appearance  : 

"  Two  thirds  of  CAESAR'S  boasted  fame, 

Thou,  NELSON,  must  resign; 
I  came,  I  saw,  was  PARKER'S  claim, 
To  conquer  only  thine." 
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v^-v-^L,  March  the  31st,  but  was  prevented  by  contrary 
ifioi.  winds,  as  it  was  said,  from  joining  the  Danes. 
Surmises  were  indeed  entertained  that  the  Swe- 
dish government  was  more  eager  to  incite  the 
Danes  to  actual  hostilities  than  to  take  any  part 
in  the  consequences  of  them.  On  the  19th  of 
April  the  British  fleet,  now  consisting  of  twenty- 
live  ships  of  the  line,  appeared  off  the  entrance 
of  Carlscrona;  and  the  admiral  acquainted  the 
governor,  that,  the  court  of  Denmark  having  con- 
cluded an  armistice  with  Great  Britain,  he  was 
directed  to  require  an  explicit  answer  from  the 
king  of  Sweden  relative  to  his  intention  of  ad- 
hering to,  or  abandoning,  the  hostile  measures 
he  had  taken  in  conjunction  with  Russia.  To 
which  requisition  an  official  reply  was  returned, 
"  that  his  Swedish  majesty  would  not  fail  to  fulfil 
the  engagements  entered  into  with  his  allies; 
but  that  he  would  not  refuse  to  listen  to  equita- 
ble proposals  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
matters  in  dispute." 

The  termination  of  the  contest  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  attributed  either  to  the  bloody  and 
problematic  victory  gained  at  Copenhagen,  or 
to  the  dread  of  a  similar  attack  upon  Carlscrona ; 
but  to  an  event  which  had  recently  taken  place, 
and  which  was  calculated  to  produce  an  almost 
instantaneous  revolution  in  the  politics  of  the 
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North.      In  the   night   succeeding  the  22d  of  B  o  o  K 
March  the  emperor  Paul,  who  had  played  so  ver-  v 
satile  and  extraordinary  a  part  on  the  political 
stage  from  the  period  of  his  accession  to  thetheempe. 

ror  Paui 

throne  of  Russia,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed ;  and 
on  the  day  following  his  eldest  son,  the  grand- 
duke  Alexander,  was,  amidst  universal  and  un- 
bounded transports  of  joy,  proclaimed  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias.  The  most  interesting  and 
authentic  particulars  which  have  transpired  re- 
specting this  important  event  are  succinctly 
these : — 

The  oppression  and  caprice  of  Paul's  govern- 
ment had  left  him  no  friends.  The  latter  of  those 
qualities  was  perhaps  still  more  fatal  to  him  than 
the  former.  The  favorite  of  to-day  knew  that  he 
might  be  the  victim  of  to-morrow.  A  conside- 
rable time  previous  to  his  death  a  project  had 
been  formed  to  force  him  to  abdicate  the  throne, 
and  retire  far  from  the  seat  of  government. 
About  the  middle  of  March  the  emperor  is  said 
to  have  signed  a  warrant  for  the  imprisonment 
of  the  empress  and  his  two  sons  Alexander  and 
Constantine.  Of  this  the  princes  were  confiden- 
tially apprised,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  to 
assent  to  the  scheme  of  abdication.  Without  ac- 
ceding formally  to  the  proposition,  the  ministers 
were  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  such  measures  as 
were  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  empire.  On 
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v^^-v^^L/  state  and  chief  nobility  who  were  privy  to  the 
1801.  conspiracy ;  and  a  resolution  adopted,  to  carry 
their  design  into  execution  that  very  night. 
Proceeding  in  a  body  to  the  palace,  they 
ascended  the  grand  stair-case,  and  made  their 
way  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the  emperor.  On 
entering  the  apartment,  they  perceived,  to  their 
astonishment,  that  the  bed  was  empty.  The  em- 
peror, who  had  some  obscure  intimation  of  a 
plot  to  dethrone  him,  and  had  lived  a  considera- 
ble time  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm,  on  hearing 
an  unusual  noise,  had  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  was, 
after  a  short  search,  discovered  standing  behind  a 
screen.  The  instrument  of  abdication  was  imme- 
diately presented  to  him,  to  which  his  signature 
was  peremptorily  required.  He  at  first  hesitated 
and  trembled ;  but,  recovering  his  spirits,  had 
recourse  to  entreaties  and  promises.  On  which 
count  Zubof,  knowing  the  danger  of  delay,  reite- 
rated the  first  demand  with  severe  threats  and 
reproaches.  A  scene  of  confusion  and  violence 
ensued ;  and  the  emperor  at  length  received  a 
blow  on  the  head,  which  brought  him  senseless  to 
the  ground.  When  it  was  certain  that  he  was 
dead  in  consequence  of  repeated  strokes,  the  body 
was  replaced  on  the  bed ;  and  in  the  morning  the 
emperor's  physician  was  called  in,  who  certified 
that  his  imperial  majesty  had  during  the  night 
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been  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy. — To  delineate  BOOK 
the  character  of  this  odious  prince  at  length, v^^-O 
would  be  a  very  superfluous  task.    It  is  sufficient    1801* 
to  say  that  it  was  composed  of  every  folly  com- 
bined with  almost  every  vice.     The  only  pallia- 
tion which  it  seems  to  admit,  arises  from  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  discovered,  on  different  occa- 
sions,   evident  indications   of  mental    derange- 
ment ;  but,  whether  that  species  of  insanity  un- 
der which  he  was  supposed  to  labor,  originated 
in  any  other  causes  than  pride,  passion,  and  al- 
most habitual  intoxication,  is  a  problem  which 
history  will  scarcely  descend  to  investigate. 

The  prepossession  in  favor  of  youthful  princes  Auspidou» 

change  in 

at  the  commencement  of  their  reign,  is  pleasing  the  politic* 

7  of  Russia. 

and  natural :  but  the  conduct  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  who  was  no  less  amiable  in  his  person 
than  gracious  in  his  manners,  was  such  on  his 
accession  as  to  charm  the  grave  and  the  wise  no 
less  than  the  gay  and  the  unreflecting.  In  the  pro- 
clamation published  on  the  first  day  of  his  reign, 
he  declares  his  intention  of  governing  the  people 
committed  to  his  charge  agreeably  to  the  model 
and  example  of  the  late  august  empress,  his 
grandmother,  Catharine  the  Great.  In  the 
space  of  three  days  only  from  this  period  he 
issued  an  ukase  virtually  relinquishing  all  claim 
or  title  to  the  island  of  Malta,  and  appointing 
count  Soltikof  to  exercise  uthe  functions  of  vicar 
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BOOK  of  the  errand-master  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
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v-^-v-^  Jerusalem,  till  a  general  chapter  of  the  order  can 
1801  •    be  convened,  who  shall  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  grand-master  worthy  to  preside,  and  capable  of 
restoring  to  the  order  its  ancient  constitution." 

In  conformity  to  other  public  edicts  or  ukases, 
all  prisoners  of  state  were  set  at  liberty ;  the  late 
laws  relative  to  contraband  were  abolished ;  the 
tariff  of  1782  was  restored  j  the  English  seamen 
were  released  from  confinement ;  all  societies 
and  clubs  were,  once  more,  freely  allowed ;  the 
importation  of  books  and  literary  productions  of 
every  sort  was  again  permitted.  The  regiments 
were  ordered  to  bear  their  old  names,  and  the 
former  regiments  of  guards  to  be  re-organised. 
Every  person,  whether  native,  foreigner,  or  exile, 
shall  freely  enter  into,  or  quit,  the  Russian  domi- 
nions without  any  molestation  or  difficulty  on 
the  frontiers,  &c.  In  short,  all  the  absurd  and 
pernicious  innovations  of  Paul  were  at  once  re- 
scinded, and  all  things  restored  to  the  state  and 
condition  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  late 
empress,  Catharine  the  Great. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  seasonable  and  for- 
tunate incident  of  the  death  of  Paul,  which 
seemed  to  open  a  fair  prospect  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  incipient  war,  it  must  soon  have  be- 
come extremely  serious,  and  have  operated  in  a 
manner  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
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threat  Britain.     The  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  BOOK 
Vistula,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  lay  within  ihe^^^^ 
precincts  of  those  territories  of  whose  neutrality    1801- 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  the  principal  guardian. 
The  policy  of  the  court  of  Berlin  was  distin- 
guished by  a  union   of  prudence  with  vigor; 
and  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Prussian 
monarch  in  the  north  of  Germany  was  not  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  emperor  in  the  south.     He 
had  now  rights  to  maintain  as  a  great  maritime 
power,  and  he  was  impelled  equally  by  motives 
of  honor  and  of  interest  to  support  the  views  of 
the  northern  confederacy. 

On  the  30th  of  March  his  Prussian  majesty- 
published  a  royal  declaration,  enumerating  in 
perspicuous  language  the  several  steps  which 
had  been  taken  to  effect  an  accommodation  with 
the  court  of  London  on  equitable  terms,  and 
the  violent  measures  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  adopted  by  that  court  in  order  to  en- 
force her  unjust  pretensions.  "  From  all  these 
events,"  says  the  declaration,  "  it  appears  that 
the  court  of  London  has  no  inclination  to  desist 
from  her  inadmissible  demands,  and  accept  the 
proposed  means  of  amicable  conciliation.  His 
majesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  therefore,  feels  him- 
self compelled,  in  conformity  to  the  obligations 
he  has  contracted,  to  take  the  most  efficacious 
measures  in  support  of  the  convention  attacked, 
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.  against  it  :  for  this  purpose,  he  will  not  only  shut 


isoi.    the  m0uths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems, 

King  of 

Prussia      but  likewise  take  possession   of  the  states  be- 

seizes  on 

the  eiecto-  longing  to  the  king  of  England  as  elector   of 

rate  of  Ha- 

nover. Brunswick  Lunenburg,  situated  in  Germany. 
These  formidable  threats  the  Prussian  monarch 
hastened  to  carry  into  execution  ;  and,  his 
forces  immediately  entering  the  electoral  domi- 
nions, on  the  3d  of  April  a  convention  was 
signed  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the 
regency  of  Hanover,  in  conformity  to  which  a 
great  part  of  the  electoral  troops  were  dis- 
banded, and  the  fortresses  delivered  up  to  his 
Prussian  majesty,  who,  on  his  part,  engaged  to 
guarantee  to  the  electorate  its  ancient  constitu- 
tion, and  to  protect  the  property  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  inhabitants. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  doubtless  in 
concert  with  the  court  of  Berlin,  prince  Charles 
of  Hesse,  a  field-marshal  in  the  Danish  service, 
and  father-in-law  to  the  hereditary  or  "  crown 
prince,"  was  commissioned,  at  the  head  of 
15,000  Danish  troops,  to  take  possession  of  the 
city  of  Hamburg,  in  order,  as  was  declared  by 
a  notification  published  at  the  Exchange  of 
Hamburg  April  3,  to  stop  the  British  naviga- 
tion and  trade  to  the  Elbe.  Strong  representa- 
tions were  at  first  made  by  the  senate  of  Ham- 
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burg  against  this    procedure ;  but   the  prince  BOOK 
declaring  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the^-v-^J 
possession  of  the  gates  and  walls,  without  re-    180l> 
quiring  any  troops  to  be  quartered  in  the  city, 
the  regency  determined  to  submit  to  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  and  no  interruption  of 
the  public  tranquillity  took  place.     Many  En- 
glish vessels  however,  which  refused,  from  an 
obstinate  incredulity,  to  accelerate  their  depar- 
ture,  were   forcibly   detained ;   and   this   great 
mart  of  nations  was  now  no  longer  open  for  the 
admission  of  British  merchandise. 

On  the  20th  of  March  the  earl  of  Darnley  re-  second 
vived  his  motion  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the^qUTiy°n- 
nation.     This  produced  a  very  warm  debate  jS  the  S-6 
in  the  course  of  which  lord  Grenville  took  upon tu 
him  to  affirm  that  no  possible  advantage  could 
result  from  such    inquiry — that  it  would  only 
tend  to  realise  danger,  and  open  a  door  to  harass- 
ing speculations.     On  the  other  hand  the  mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  head  of  the  house  of  Gren- 
ville, declared  himself  in  favor  of  a  committee  of 
inquiry ;   because  former  committees  had  been 
productive  of  much   good.     His   lordship   said 
the  present  administration  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  country;  and,  instead  of  in- 
creasing alarm,  he  thought  a  compliance  with 
the  motion  now  made  the  only  means  to  re- 
move it. 

VOL.  xi;.  p 
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The"  earl  of  Carlisle  also  was  an  advocate  for 
'the  inquiry,  upon  the  ground  of  a  mystery  in. 
01 '  our  situation  which  ought  to  be  cleared  up. 
This  was  denied  by  lord  Grenville,  who  was  not 
aware,  as  he  professed,  of  any  thing  mysterious 
in  the  present  state  of  alfairs.  The  present  mi- 
nisters had  entered  into  office  as  public  men 
ought  to  enter-+with  a  view  of  rendering  ser- 
vice to  their  country,  and,  consequently,  credit 
to  themselves. — This  discordancy  of  sentiment 
among  friends  and  brothers  caused  some  amuse- 
ment ;  but,  on  the  subsequent  division  of  the 
house,  lord  Darnley's  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  1 15  to  28  peers. 

The  same  subject  was  discussed  in  a  most 
able  manner,  March  25,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  consequence  of  a  motion  by  Mr.  Grejr 
similar  to  that  of  the  earl  of  Darnley. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  of  inquiry  the 
honorable  mover  observed  that  the  present  was 
the  first  war  in  which  no  part  of  the  conduct  of 
government  had  been  investigated — surely  it 
could  not  be  alleged  because  no  error  had  been 
committed.  We  were  now  in  the  ninth  year  of 
the  war  with  France,  and  threatened  with  a  war 
against  all  the  maritime  states  of  Europe,  if 
not  actually  involved  in  it.  We  had  added  2?0 
millions  to  our  national  debt,  and  above  seventeen, 
millions  to  our  annual  taxes.  We  found  ourselves 
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opposed  to  France,  which  was  now  extended  in  BOOK 
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territory  beyond  the  hopes  of  her  most  san-  C^-^/ 
guine  friends,  increased  in  population,  and  sup-  1801- 
ported  by  all  the  states  of  the  north.  We  were 
opposed  to  her  with  diminished  means,  exhausted 
strength,  and  stript  of  every  ally.  Was  it  not 
then  incumbent  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  to  enter  into  a  serious  inquiry  as  to  the 
means  most  likely  to  restore  to  us  security  and 
happiness?  The  right  honorable  secretary  had 
often  declared,  that  he  wished  the  war  might  be 
strictly  scrutinised,  and  that  every  part  of  it  he 
would  defend  year  after  year,  month  after 
month,  nay,  hour  after  hour.  The  opportunity 
had  now  arrived,  and  this  gentleman  would 
eagerly  embrace  it  if  his  protestations  were  not 
empty  boasts. — After  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  events  of  the  war,  Mr.  Grey  hesi- 
tated not  to  ascribe  the  numerous  misfortunes 
and  failures  of  it  to  the  incapacity  of  ministers, 
as  the  grand  and  leading  cause.  Where  on  an 
immense  and  varied  scale  of  operation  every 
thing  miscarried,  it  was  not,  he  thought,  uncan- 
did  to  judge  by  events;  and  investigation,  on  a 
subject  of  such  importance,  was  not  merely  to 
censure 'old  ministers,  but  to  instruct  new.  We 
were  assured  that  the  latter  were  desirous  of 
peace :  he  hoped  the  report  was  true ;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  they  had  sup- 
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BOOK  ported  the  measures  and  applauded  the  senti- 
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vj^-v-^nients   of  that  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt) 
>l-    who  thanked  Heaven  for  the  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiation at  Lisle. 

Mi-.  Dundas  then  rose,  and  in  a  long  and  la- 
bored speech  attempted  the  defence  of  the 
measures  of  the  late  administration,  and  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  his  own  department,  in  par- 
ticular. I  le  made  a  pompous  enumeration  of  the 
islands  and  colonies  which  had  been  conquered, 
of  the  naval  victories  which  had  been  gained, 
and  the  ships  of  war  which  had  been  taken;  and 
scrupled  not  to  represent  the  present  war  as 
far  more  triumphant  than  that  conducted  with 
such  acknowledged  brilliancy  and  success,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  earl  of  Chatham. — In  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  introduced  a  very  in- 
teresting anecdote  relative  to  the  resignation,  in 
the  month  of  April  of  the  preceding  year,  of 
sir  Charles  Stuart,  an  officer  of  the  highest  re- 
putation, who  had  been  appointed  to  proceed, 
with  a  division  of  the  troops  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  Malta,  and  endeavour  to  expedite 
the  reduction  of  that  island.  In  order  to  clear 
himself  from  any  imputation  upon  the  subject  of 
that  resignation,  Mr.  Dundas  read  to  the  house 
the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  general 
Stuart,  which  announced  his  intention: — "Al- 
though I  have  freely  submitted  these  profession^ 
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remarks  to  you  on  the  difficulty  of  reducing  La  B  o  o  :i 
Valetta  by  siege,   I  trust  you  will  do  me  theO^v^ 
justice  to  believe  that  neither  the  circumstances    1801- 
I  have  stated,  the  reduction  of  the  force   first 
proposed,  or  the  inferiority  of  the  objects  now 
in    contemplation,     comparatively    with    those 
originally  designed,    make  me  for  one  instant 
wish  to  relinquish  the  danger,  or  honor,  of  the 
undertaking;  but  the  same  point  of  honor — the 
good  of  this  country,  and  I  may  add  the  hu- 
manity which  gives  rise  to  these  feelings — renders 
it  impossible  for  me  to  obey  the  particular  in- 
struction concerning  the  introduction  of  a  Rus- 
sian force  into  Malta." 

"Such,  in  his  own  words,"  said  Mr.  Dundas," is 
the  ground  on  which  he  resigned  the  command ; 
and  I  cannot  on  this  occasion  avoid  remarking, 
that  whilst  we  are  accused  of  acting  with  insin- 
cerity towards  Russia,  the  circumstance  which 
led  to  this  resignation  is  a  strong  proof  how 
anxious  his  majesty  felt  to  offer  to  that  power, 
though  bound  to  it  by  no  positive  engagement 
whatever,  a  participation  in  the  advantages  of 
that  conquest,  in  case  Russia  had  remained  faith- 
ful to  her  alliance,  and  to  the  bonds  of  amity 
then  subsisting  between  her  and  this  country*." 

*  What  was  meant  by  the  phrase  so  characteristical  of  the 
tergiversation  and  duplicity  of  the  late  ministry — a  participa- 
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BOOK  Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Dundas  ex- 
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O-v^/  plicitly  stated  the  difference  of  sentiment  relating 
1801  •  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  late  ministerial  resignation,  in  which  his 
majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  acquiesce; 
and  it  was  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  he  per- 
ceived that  the  talents,  the  character,  and  the 
virtues  of  their  successors,  had  entitled  them  to 
the  confidence  of  their  sovereign. 

Lord  Temple,  eldest  son  of  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham,  supported  the  motion  of  inquiry, 
which  he  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  cause  and  extent  of  the  evils  of  our  present 
situation ;  and  he  conceived  the  house  called  upon 
in  duty  to  institute  it.  He  professed  the  greatest 

tion  in  the  advantages  of  that  conquest — cannot  easily  be  con- 
jectured.    That  the  emperor  Paul,  to  whom,  amid  all  his 
vices,  no  suspicion  of  deceit  attached,  conceived  that  the  En- 
glish government  had  by  agreement  assigned   to  him   the 
eventual  possession  of  Malta  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  is 
indubitable;  though,  agreeably  to  the  Machiavelian  policy  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  it  may  be  true  that  no  positive  promise  was  made. 
The  emperor's  claim  to  the  grand-mastership  of  the  order  was 
virtually  recognised  by  allowing  sir  Home  Popham  to  accept 
of  the  honor  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him  by  his  imperial 
majesty  in  that  capacity,  and  which  was  afterwards  ostenta- 
tiously recorded  in  the  London  Gazette.     By  the  resolute  re- 
fusal of  sir  Charles  Stuart  to  consent  to  the  admission  of  Rus- 
sian troops  into  Malta,  it  appears  how  much  that  gallant  offi- 
cer conceived  the  honor  and  interest  of  Great  Britain  sacri- 
ficed by  so  disgraceful  a  concession. 
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respect  for  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  BOOK 
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but  as  for  the  administration  of  which  he  was  atv^^^J 
the  head,  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of  "shreds  and    1801- 
patches" — of  men  unknown  and  inexperienced, 
who,  whatever  might  be  their  talents,  had  not 
hitherto  been  in  circumstances  to  evince  them ; 
and  this,  his  lordship  said,  was  not  a  moment  to 
make  experiments. 

Mr.  Pitt  held,  on  the  other  hand,  language  of 
a  widely  opposite  tendency.  He  observed,  that 
the  present  ministers  were  called,  indeed,  to  a 
new  situation,  but  they  were  not  new  to  the 
house  and  to  the  public,  or  to  the  love  and 
esteem  of  both.  Mr.  Pitt  then  launched  into  a 
splendid  eulogium  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Addington, 
lord  Hawkesbury,  and  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent. 
He  asked  the  gentlemen  of  the  opposition,  if 
they  knew  any  one  among  themselves  superior 
to  the  noble  secretary — saving,  indeed,  one  per* 
son,  unnecessary  to  name,  whose  transcendent 
talents  made  him  an  exception  to  almost  any 
rule.  Mr.  Pitt  combated  the  supposition  that  a 
committee  of  inquiry  could  be  of  the  least  use, 
because  nothing  which  could  be  there  disclosed 
would  afford  more  information  than  was  already 
laid  before  parliament.  It  would  cast  no  light 
whatever  on  the  catholic  question,  and  as  little 
on  the  causes  of  his  resignation,  and  that  of  his 
colleagues.  All  he  should  say  was,  that  though 
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B  o  o  K  lie  wished  to  submit  the  catholic  question  to  par- 

\  \  XV. 

C*-^^^  liament,  such  objections  occurred  as  clearly 
1801.  to  cvince  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
bring  the  measure  forward  as  a  minister.  These 
were  the  words  he  chose  to  use,  and  no  admis- 
sions or  denials  should  be  extorted  from  him. 
With  respect  to  any  of  the  other  objects  of  in- 
quiry referred  to  in  the  speech  of  the  honorable 
mover  of  it,  no  enlargements  or  repetitions  were 
needed.  It  was  therefore  sufficient  to  remind 
gentlemen,  that  if  they  were  convinced  their 
former  opinions  were  wrong,  they  would  do 
right  to  say  so ;  but  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  expect 
that  all  which  had  already  been  answered  and 
exploded,  should  raise  doubts  in  any  mind  which 
had  weighed  and  decided,  merely  because  it  was 
collected  in  one  speech  that  night. — »He  then 
passed  to  the  contest  with  the  northern  powers, 
and  expatiated  on  the  necessity  of  resisting  any 
encroachments  on  our  maritime  rights  nowy  lest 
we"  should  lose  the  best  opportunity  which  ever 
did  or  might  occur  of  vindicating  them!  The 
confederacy  of  Petersburg,  he  declared  to  be 
founded  on  a  Jacobinical  principle,  adopted,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  French  revolution,  by  four 
sovereigns  for  their  own  advantage,  but  by  which 
the  civilised  world  was  to  be  overturned,  and 
which  was  particularly  levelled  against  the  rights 
and  properties  of  Englishmen,  who  would,  how- 
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ever,  spend  their  last  shilling,  and  shed  their  last  BOOK 
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drop  of  blood,  rather  than  give  up  their  inde-^-'-^-O 
pendence  and  barter  their  honor.  1&0i* 

Mr.  Fox  at  length  arose,  and  in  an  admirable 
speech,  breathing  the  genuine  spirit  of  politi- 
cal wisdom,  delivered  his  sentiments  in  support 
of  the  motion.  Adverting  to  the  comparison 
institute  1  by  Mr.  Dundas  between  the  successes 
of  the  present  and  those  of  the  seven  years'  war, 
this  great  orator  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Was, 
then,  the  present  war  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  commerce  or  the  colon ies 
of  France?  Are  the  splendid  reveries  which  we 
indulged  at  the  commencement  of  it,  sunk  down 
to  the  capture  of  ships,  and  of  tropical  settle- 
ments? You  have  taken  islands — but  you  have 
laid  the  house  of  Austria  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
France.  You  have  aggrandised  the  power  of 
which  you  threatened  the  subversion,  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  former  ambition.  You  had 
all  the  great  states  of  Europe  for  your  allies 
against  France — What  is  become  of  them? — all 
that  you  have  not  ruined,  are  your  determined 
enemies.  Where  are  the  neutral  powers  ? — every 
one  of  them  leagued  with  France  for  your  de- 
struction. Could  all  this  bechance? — No;  it  is 
the  true  succession  of  effect  to  cause — it  is  the 
legitimate  issue  of  your  own  system. 

"But  the  war  of  the  seven  years,  we  are  exulfc- 
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BOOK  ingly  told,  had  its  reverses  and  failures. — True; 
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v— ^-v~«L>  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  those  reverses 
isoi.  were  instantly  followed  by  inquiries.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  the  present  war,  though  the  most 
disgraceful  in  its  external,  and  the  most  wretched 
in  its  domestic  consequences,  of  any  that  this 
country  ever  waged,  to  be  the  ONLY  WAR  in 
which  this  house  never  saw  any  grounds  for  re- 
trospect or  revision:  and  the  ministers  just  re- 
tired from  office  are  the  ONLY  MEN  ever  pos- 
sessed of  the  powers  of  government  in  this 
country,  who  never,  even  in  a  single  instance, 
yielded  to  any  inquiry. 

"  The  parliamentary  inquiries  which  ensued 
upon  the  failures  alluded  to,  far  from  embarrass- 
ing the  operations  of  government,  or  unnerv- 
ing its  energies,  were  followed  by  a  series  of 
unexampled  successes.  On  the  loss  of  Minorca 
in  particular,  a  person  for  whose  memory  I  en- 
tertain the  deepest  gratitude  and  love,  then  one 
of  the  king's  ministers,  far  from  resisting,  was 
the  most  eager  in  insisting  upon  inquiry.  But 
the  right-honorable  gentleman  anxiously  asks, 

•  Will  this  house,  by  going  into  the  proposed 
inquiry,  disgrace  its  former  votes?' — I  answer, 
YES,    certainly,    if    this    house    will    save  the 
country.    In  that  house  of  commons  which  was 
the  early  scene  of  the  honorable   gentleman's 

*  exploded    opinions/    the  same  question   was 
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asked:  but,  sir,  they  did  disgrace  their  former  BOOK 
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votes,  and  by  so  doing  they  did  honor  to  them-  ^>^O 
selves,  and  saved  their  country.     That  parlia-    18Q1- 
ment  was  a  retracting  and  a  recanting  parlia- 
ment.    Bitter  as  it  was,  the  draught  was  swal- 
lowed ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
this   house,   if  desirous  to   rescue   the   country 
from  the  perils  in  which  it  is  now  involved,  must 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  its  predecessor  of  1782* 
and  renounce   the  right -honorable   gentleman 
and  his  system  together." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Irish  catholic  claims,  Mr. 

Fox  declared  that  he  would  grant  them,  "not 

merely  because  this  concession  is  expedient,  but 

because  it  is  just.     Catholics,   in  his   opinion, 

had  rights  as  well  as  protestants — not  resting 

upon  light  or  frail  grounds,  but  forming  the  very 

basis  and  foundation  of  our  civil  system.  And  if 

it  be  true  that  Irish  disloyalty  is  so  rooted  and 

universal  that  military  despotism  alone  can  make 

that  country  habitable,  it  would  be  against  the 

experience  of  the  world  that  such  a  wide  and 

deadly  disaffection  could  or   ever  did  exist  in 

any  nation  on  the  globe,  except  from  the  faults 

of  its  governors.     They  who  can  find  reason  for 

all  this  in  any  supposed  depravity  of  the  Irish 

people,   totally  misunderstand  their  character. 

The  Irish  may  have  their  faults  like  others:  they 

may  have  a  quick  feeling  of  injury,  and  not  be 
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BOOK  very  j.Titient  under  it;  but  I  do  affirm,  that,  of 
s^^-v^all  their  characteristics,  there  is  not  one  feature 
01  •  more  predominant,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
order,  than  gratitude  for  benefaction,  and  sensi- 
bility to  kindness.  Let  impartiality,  justice,  and 
clemency,  take  place  of  prejudice,  oppression, 
and  vengeance,  and  you  will  not  want  the  aid 
of  martial  law,  nor  the  terror  of  military  execu- 
tion. I  call  upon  any  really  candid  man  to 
deny,  if  he  is  able,  upon  his  honor  and  con- 
science, that  the  system  of  lord  Fitzwiliiani,  if 
timely  adopted,  would  have  prevented  those 
dreadful  scenes  of  havoc,  murder,  and  devasta- 
tion, which  have  since  desolated  the  country.  Let 
it  for  ever  be  remembered,  that  with  all  the  in- 
dustry which  has  been  employed  in  making  up 
the  reports  of  the  Irish  lords  and  commons 
upon  these  subjects,  not  a  vestige  of  evidence 
appears,  but  the  direct  contrary,  that  any  ap- 
proach was  made  to  seek  assistance  from  France, 
or  that  even  the  most  distant  idea  of  separation 
from,  or  setting  up  for  independence  of,  this 
country,  was  entertained  in  Ireland,  until  every 
petition  for  peaceful  redress  of  grievances  was 
spurned  and  rcjcrted.:> 

In  considering  the  grounds  of  the  present  con- 
it  >t  with  the  northern  powers,  Mr.  Fox  divided 
tin  (mention  into  three  parts — 1.  Free  bottoms 
making  free  goods — 2.  The  contraband  of  war. 
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"-3.  The  right  of  search  under  convoy.  The  BOOK 
"  neutral  principle"  was,  he  said,  branded  byv^^^^O 
the  right-honorable  gentleman  as  Jacobinical,  in  1801- 
like  manner  as  the  university  of  Oxford  had 
formerly  declared  the  doctrine  which  placed  the 
present  royal  family  on  the  throne,  as  '  tending 
to  atheism.'  But  whether  Jacobinical  or  not,  its 
origin  is  certainly  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
French  revolution,  being  as  old  as  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  having  had  for  its  patron 
and  propounder  no  less  a  republican  than  Frede- 
ric the  Great.  The  next  assertor  of  the  neutral 
system,  was  that  zealot  of  jacobinism,  the  late 
empress  of  Russia.  As  to  the  first  branch  of 
the  question,  Mr.  Fox  had  no  hesitation  to  say, 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  "  free  -bottoms  do 
not  make  free  goods."  If  the  commerce  of  a 
power  at  war,  as  well  as  the  materials  of  offence, 
could  be  legally  carried  on  by  a  neutral,  the 
benefit  of  maritime  preponderance  would  be 
wholly  lost.  Between  the  two  extremes,  of  a 
neutral  pretending  to  the  right  of  supplying  one 
belligerent  with  all  the  means  of  mischief  to 
another,  and  a  belligerent  insisting  upon  an, 
universal  right  of  search  in  all  cases,  the  general 
interest  of  the  commonwealth  of  nations  finds 
the  true  equitable  medium,  as  the  numberless 
treaties  between  the  different  states  of  Europe 
sufficiently  demonstrate. — 2.  The  contraband  of 
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^-v^,  of  convention:  the  very  articles  which  are  declared 
isoi.  contraband  with  one  power,  being  "  innocent 
commerce"  with  another.  "  In  the  treaty  with 
Holland,  A.  D.  16?4,  naval  stores  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  free  wares  and  commodities:  and 
no  one  can  be  ignorant  how  that  country  availed 
itself  of  all  its  privileges,  either  of  natural  right 
or  of  treaty,  during  the  war  which  was  termi- 
nated at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  well  as  that  which 
succeeded  it  in  1?56.  Throughout  these  wars 
Holland  carried  every  neutral  right  to  its  utmost 
extent  of  exertion.  Did  all  this  exertion  disable 
this  country  from  crippling  the  marine  of  France 
during  these  contests?  If  this  concession  to  so 
industrious,  active,  and  indefatigable  a  race  as 
the  Dutch  (the  general  carriers  of  Europe),  pro- 
duced neither  facilities  to  France,  nor  injury  to 
us,  let  me  ask,  if  there  be  a  prudent  man  on 
earth  who  would  have  provoked  extremities  with 
Russia  about  a  point  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  was  absolutely  nugatory  as  to  all  those 
dangers  which  the  propensity  to  this  war  has  dis- 
covered and  magnified. 

"With  respect  to  the  third  point — the  matter 
of  search — that,  under  sound  and  discreet  limita- 
tions, is  certainly  a  right  of  belligerents ;  but 
pushed  to  extremity  it  becomes,  like  many 
A>ther  rights,  a  gross  wrong.  As  to  the  claim  of 
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convoy,  beyond  all  doubt  if  the  privilege  of  B  o  o  K 
convoy  were  abused  in  protecting  the  trade  of  ^-^L/ 
an  enemy,  that  would  be  a  very  fit  subject  of  re-  1801' 
presentation.  The  northern  powers  seem  to 
have  been  fully  aware  of  such  a  possible  fraud, 
and  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  which,  in  my 
opinion,  remonstrance  and  reason  were  not  ca- 
pable of  settling.  It  is  not  search  upon  lawful 
or  urgent  suspicion,  so  well  provided  for  in  dif- 
ferent treaties,  that  makes  any  part  of  the  pre- 
sent question  j  it  is  the  unqualified  assumption 
of  an  universal  right  of  searching  in  all  possible 
cases ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  subjecting  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  to  vexatious  and  harassing 
interruptions,  without  distinction.  This  is  the 
grievance;  and  I  ask,  would  you  endure  such 
treatment  yourselves  from  any  state  upon  earth  ? 
Suppose  the  king  of  Spain  at  war  with  Algiers — 
a  British  fleet  of  merchantmen  in  the  lawful 
pursuits  of  trade,  though  convoyed  by  a  squa- 
dron of  English  men  of  war,  would,  according  to 
these  arguments,  be  liable  to  be  stopped  and 
ransacked  by  the  meanest  cutter  in  the  Spanish 
navy.  Such  must  be  the  fate  to  which  your 
own  maxims  would  expose  you,  unless  you 
frankly  acknowledge  that  you  have  one  measure 
for  yourselves,  and  another  for  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

"Notwithstanding  all  the  heat  of  party  at  the 
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^^v-O  blame  did  the  opposition  cast  upon  the  minis- 
J801.  ters  of  those  days  for  their  discreet  and  measured 
conduct  respecting  the  confederacy  at  that 
period  formed  by  the  neutral  powers.  In  no- 
thing were  the  honorable  gentleman  and  my- 
self, then  acting  together,  better  agreed  than 
in  general  censure  of  that  administration.  In 
this  case,  however,  we  murmured  not  a  word; 
for,  without  conceding  any  necessary  point,  we 
thought  their  discretion  in  that  instance  save* I 
tins  country  from  a  war  with  the  northern 
powers;  and  our  naval  history  from  that  period 
vouches,  that  their  caution  did  not  c  sacrifice 
the  sources  of  our  maritime  greatness/  That 
administration  did  not  revolt  the  feelings  of 
Europe  by  sending  its  fleets  to  a  feeble  power, 
to  carry  by  force  what  it  might  obtain  by  argu- 
ment; nor  did  it  follow  the  example  of  capri- 
cious despotism,  in  laying  embargoes  upon 
Danish  and  Swedish  property  in  British  ports. 
These  improvements  in  diplomacy,  these  en- 
couragements to  commerce,  have  been  reserved 
for  the  right-honorable  gentleman.  Upon  the 
whole  of  this  business,  what  is  the  obvious  in- 
ference, but  that  those  who  fancy  some  strange 
interest  in  this  dreadful  trade  of  war,  seeing  ja- 
cobinism and  all  other  pretexts  for  its  dura- 
tion become  inefficacious,  or  disgusting,  have 
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thusiasm  in  favor  of  its  navy  a  point  in  which  its  xJ^y^*-> 
real  interests  are  but  little  involved,  and  have     l801' 
fallen,  as  it  were,  upon  this  lucky  question  in 
good  time  to  rouse  the  expiring  energies  of  the 
country  into  new  offers  of  lives  and  fortunes  ? " 

The  new  minister,  Mr.  Addington,  closed  this 
memorable  debate  by  a  speech  well  calculated 
to  confirm  the  esteem  and  conciliate  the  cp4i- 
fidence  of  the  country.  After  a  modest  apology 
for  accepting  the  office  which  he  now  filled,  and 
in  which  a  sense  of  duty  and  allegiance  alone 
had  directed  his  conduct,  he  expressed  his 
hope  that  the  house  would  extend  to  him  and 
his  colleagues  that  degree  of  confidence  which 
might  be  constitutionally  reposed  in  persons 
.duly  appointed  by  his  majesty, , unless  it  were 
precluded  by  antecedent  character  and  conduct. 
— He  then  commented  on  all  the  leading  points 
in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  north- 
ern powers,  and  finally  gave  it  as  iiis  decided 
opinion,  that  the  RIGHT  for  which  we  contended 
was  vital  and  fundamental;  at  the  same  time 
expressing  his  earnest  wish  that  it  should  be 
exercised  temperately,  in  proportion  as  it  was 
asserted  firmly — and  with  as  little  vexation  as 
possible  to  the  interests  and  feelings  of  all  the 
maritime  states. — On  the  subject  of  peace  and 
war,  it  had  been  asked,  how  it  was  possible  that 
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^-»-v-^those  who  had  rejoiced  at  the  failure  of  the  nc- 
01  •  gotiation  at  Lisle.  He  would  only  say,  that  he. 
had  never  expressed  any  such  sentiment;  and 
he  could  truly  aver  that  he  had  never  enter- 
tained it.  The  question  must  be  one  of  terms, 
and  of  terms  only.  He  meant  not  to  cast  any 
imputation  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
government,  but  he  was  sure  it  would  be  justly 
discredited  by  the  advancement  of  any  claims 
that  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  security  and 
honor  of  this  country. — Respecting  catholic 
emancipation,  he  deprecated  whatever  might 
have  the  appearance  of  intolerance  and  pro- 
scription. No  restraint  ought  to  be  imposed 
upon  any  who  dissented  from  the  established 
church,  but  what  was  necessary  for  its  security; 
and  dissenters  of  all  descriptions  might  rest  as- 
sured that  they  were  regarded  in  no  other  light 
by  government  than  as  truly  valuable  members 
of  the  community. —  He  concluded  with  pro- 
fessing that  he  occupied  no  party  ground,  and 
wished  no  confidence  that  was  not  constitutional. 

On  a  division  of  the  house,  Mr.  Grey's  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  291  to  10.5  voi- 

Under  the  present  lenient  administration,  the 
I  labeas-Corpus  suspension  and  Sedition  acts  had 
b<-en  suffered  quietly  to  expire.  But  on  the  1st 
and  2d  of  April,  a  variety  of  papers,  sealed  up, 
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of  the  exchequer  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty  sv«*~v^«> 

command,  and  being  referred  to  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one  persons,  a  report  was 
made  by  them  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  divers  seditious  and 
treasonable  machinations  were  still  carrying  on 
by  wicked  and  disaffected  persons. — "  Within  a 
few  weeks  past,"  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  re- 
port, "  and  to  the  latest  period  to  which  the  in- 
formation received  by  your  committee  can  ap- 
ply, their  activity  has  been  great  and  increas- 
ing, in  the  metropolis  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Every  effort  is  employed  that  can 
tend  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity;  and  re- 
cent intelligence  has  been  received  from  different 
quarters,  which  justifies  your  committee  in  be- 
lieving that  at  this  moment  the  immediate  object 
of  the  disaffected  is  to  endeavour,  by  a  sudden 
explosion,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  interval 
which  may  still  take  place  before  those  laws  can 
be  renewed.  The  dangerous  system  of  a  secret 
confederacy,  under  the  obligation  of  an  unlaw- 
ful oath,  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  and  after- 
wards extended  itself  to  Great  Britain,  has  been 
revived,  with  additional  precautions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eluding  detection  and  of  ensuring  con- 
cert, secrecy,  and  dispatch :  and  it  appears  to 
1)^  in  agitation  suddenly  by  these  means  to  call 
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country  at  the  same  day  and  hour,  to  an  extent 
which,  if  not  prevented,  must  materially  endan- 
ger the  public  peace;  and  that  among  the  per- 
sons most  forward  for  instigating  these  criminal 
proceedings,  are  some  of  those  who  had  been 
detained  under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas- 
Corpus  act,  and  who  have  been  recently  re- 
leased from  confinement." 
Habeas-  Bills  were  in  consequence  of  this  report  imme- 

Corpussus-  .  .    . 

pension      oiatelv  introduced  for  reviving  the  two  late  acts. 

tion  acts.  Mr.  secretary  Pelham  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  house  would  believe  they  would  not  again 
have  recourse  to  severe  measures  without  abso- 
lute necessity.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas- 
Corpus  act  was  always  to  be  lamented,  but  it 
became  occasionally  a  measure  of  national  pre- 
caution and  safety,  and  always  laid  upon  mini- 
sters additional  responsibility. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  acknow- 
ledged his  r<-gret  and  disappointment,  for  he  had 
hoped  and  believed  the  remnant  of  disaffection 
to  be  so  small,  that  the  measures  of  prevention 
adopted  by  former  parliaments  would  have  been 
Wholly  unnecessary.  lint  he  now  felt  that  ne- 
cessity; not  because,  abstractedly  speaking,  dis- 
affection had  increased — but  because  the  spirit 
of  malignity  derived  strength  from  public  cala- 
mity. The  measures  in  question  he  had  n« 
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thought  of  without  anxiety,  knowing  that  every  BO  OK 
restraint  upon  the   public  was  justifiable  onlyvx~v~**> 
from  necessity;  and  he  hoped,  when  that  neces-    1801' 
sity  ceased,  parliament  would  be  more  ready  to 
remove  such  restraints,  than  now  to  impose  them. 

The  two  bills  were  vigorously,  though  unavail- 
ingly,  opposed  in  their  progress  through  both 
houses,  on  the  ground  of  the  existing  laws  being 
fully  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  repressing  and 
punishingthe  crimes  of  sedition  and  treason.  Such 
was  the  opinion,  however,  entertained  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large  of  the  candor  and  integrity  of  the  new 
minister,  that  the  reputation  of  his  administra- 
tion suffered  nothing  in  consequence  of  a  mea- 
sure evidently  adopted  by  him  with  regret  and 
reluctance. 

A  bill  which  excited  much  greater  offence  was  indemnity- 
soon  after  introduced,  at  the  urgent  recommen- 
dation of  the  secret  committee,  by  the  attorney- 
general,  sir  Edward  Law,  "  for  indemnifying  all 
persons  concerned  in  securing,  imprisoning,  and 
detaining  individuals,  under  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas-Corpus  act,  since  the  1st  of  February 
179S."  Various  precedents  were  adduced  of 
bills  of  indemnity  passed  on  sundry  similar  oc- 
casions since  the  revolution — viz.,  in  the  years 
1694, 171.5, 1746, and  1780;— and  the  present  bill 
was  asserted  to  be  a  necessary  measure  of  pro- 
tection; and,  without  such  indemnity,  govern- 
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v^-v^, effect  on  any  emergency.  "  Could  the  house," 
isoi.  jt  was  asked,  "justly  refuse  indemnity  to  mini- 
sters who  had  succeeded  in  saving  the  constitu- 
tion? Those  who  rejected  the  reports  of  the 
different  and  successive  committees  as  mere  fa- 
brications, might,  and  indeed  ought,  to  oppose 
the  bill  in  question;  but  those  who  were  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  in  them, 
must  at  once  see,  and  would  readily  recognise 
the  rectitude  of  the  measure." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  strongly  contended 
that  the  precedents  adduced  in  vindication  of  the 
present  bill  were  by  no  means  in  point.  The 
bills  of  indemnity  alluded  to  had  passed  subse- 
quent to  periods  of  open  rebellion,  insurrection, 
or  detected  conspiracy,  and  the  retrospective 
operation  of  them  was  short  and  recent.  But  the 
present  bill  extended  to  the  monstrous  term  of 
eight  years  back,  during  which  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  had  been  affirmed,  but  had  never 
been  proved  to  exist;  nor  had  any  one  person 
implicated  in  it  suffered  the  legal  penalties  of 
guilt.  The  true  name  of  the  bill  was,  "A  bill 
for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  secret 
accusers."  In  states  deprived  of  their  liberties, 
and  oppressed  by  their  laws,  such  practices  had 
prevailed.  In  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  they  might 
be  found,  but  not  in  the  British  history.  What 
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the  wonder  of  the  world  ? — because  it  was  done  C^^J 
foribus  apertis,  and  the  accuser  and  accused  are  1J*01- 
confronted.  Shall  so  great  a  power  be  entrusted 
to  ministers  as  had  been  exercised  by  them  un- 
der the  successive  suspensions  of  the  Habeas-Cor- 
pus  act,  and  their  responsibility  at  length  end  in 
a  bill  of  indemnity?  The  present  bill  establishes 
a  SYSTEM  of  secret  accusers,  thus  adopting  the 
worst  parts  of  the  worst  governments.  Why  not 
fairly  avow  the  object,  and  confess  that  this  go- 
vernment could  be  no  longer  conducted  other- 
wise than  by  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of 
the  most  degenerate  states  ?  What  could  that  de- 
cision be  called  but  iniquitous,  which  first  pro- 
nounces on  the  guilt  of  individuals,  without  al- 
lowing them  to  be  heard  in  their  defence,  and 
then  deprives  them,  when  released  from  their 
dreary  dungeons,  of  the  necessary  means  of  vin- 
dicating their  character,  or  regaining  any  degree 
of  consideration  or  respect  in  society? 

After  long  and  vehement  debates,  the  bill 
passed  through  both  houses  by  nearly  the  ac- 
customed majorities. 

A  vacancy  having  recently  occurred  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  the 
celebrated  Mr.  John  Home  Tooke  was  returned 
as  one  of  the  members  for  it :  but  no  sooner 
had  he  appeared  in  his  place,  than  lord  Temple 
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1801.  Of  persons  in  holy  orders  to  sit  in  that  house ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  May  the  noble  lord  accord- 
ingly moved,  that  a  new  writ  be  issued  for  the 
borough  of  Old  Sarum.  After  an  ingenious  and 
learned  discussion  Of  the  question,  it  was  super- 
seded, on  a  division  of  94  to  53  voices,  by  the 
order  of  the  day;  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer declaring  his  intention  of  bringing  in  a  bill 
for  die  purpose  of  removing  all  doubts  respecting 
this  point,  and  for  declaring  the  clergy  ineligible 
to  the  house  of  commons.  The  bill  of  incapaci- 
ciergyin-  tation  was  in  a  short  time  introduced:  but  so  far 

capacita- 

tion  act.     were  the  framers  of  it  from  wishing  to  offer  any 
indignity  to  the  gentleman  who  was  the  acci- 
dental occasion  of  the  measure,  that  a  clause  was 
expressly   inserted   to   limit   its  operation    and 
effect  to  future  parliaments.    The  deportment  of 
Mr.  Tooke  in  the  house  was,  indeed,  so  per- 
fectly decorous,  as  rather  to  create  a  prepo> 
sion   in   his  favor,   than   any  prejudice  against 
him.     Of  the  propriety  of  the  bill  itself,  which 
passed  by  great  majorities  through  both  houses, 
there  can  be  no  rational  doubt.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  certain  that  for  centuries  the  clergy 
had  been  almost  universally  considered  as  inca- 
pable of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons:    and* 
regarding  the  question  in  a  theoretical  view,  as 
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sented,  or  supposed  to  be  represented,  in  con-^_^^, 
vocation,  tliey  can  have  no  right  to  be  repre-    1801- 
seated  in  parliament  likewise.    But  a  far  better 
reason  for  declaring  or  enacting  this  ineligibility 
is,  that,  of  all  the  various  classes  of  men,  the 
clergv  of  all  denominations  have  made  the  worst 

tv 

use  of  power  whenever  it  has  been  entrusted  in 
their  hands.  "  Clergymen,"  says  the  great  and 
good  lord  Clarendon,  "  understand  the  least, 
and  take  the  worst  measure,  of  human  affairs,  of 
all  mankind  that  can  read  and  write."  Had  it 
been  once  ascertained  that  the  clergy  possess  a 
legal  right  to  sit  in  the  house,  a  most  dangerous 
infusion  of  bigotry  and  malignity  might,  with 
infallible  certainty,  have  been  eventually  ex- 
pected; but  confined  within  their  proper  pro- 
vince of  teaching  good  morals  on  just  principles, 
the  clergy  are  no  doubt  a  body  of  men  highly 
respectable  and  useful. 

On  the  28th  of  May  lord  Hawkesbury,  in  subsidy  to 
pursuance  of  a  message  from  the  king,  moved 
that  the  sum  of  300,000/.  should  be  granted  to 
Portugal  by  way  of  subsidy.  His  lordship  re- 
marked, that  this  was  not  a  subsidy  intended  to 
encourage  offensive,  but  merely  to  enable  an  old 
and  faithful  ally  to  maintain  defensive  opera- 
tions, till  a  peace  could  be  made  on  terms  con- 
sistent with  her  honor — his  majesty  having 
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SMrv^ihNn  all  engagements  not  to  enter  into  a  separate 
1801.  treaty. — This  was  objected  to  only  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  an  aid  utterly  inadequate  to  the  oc- 
casion, at  a  moment  when  the  hostile  armies  of 
France  and  Spain  were  upon  the  borders  of  her 
territories;,  and  it  was  deprecated  as  a  sort  of 
bribe  advanced  to  Portugal,  to  induce  her, 
against  her  judgement,  to  continue  the  present 
contest  at  the  risk  of  her  existence :  upon 
which  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  characteristic  language, 
thus  expressed  himself  i — "  We  do  not  desire 
Portugal  to  brave  danger;  but  we  say,  if  for 
their  own  sake  they  think  it  more  wise,  more 
maaly,  more  dignified,  and  more  safe,  to  meet 
the  danger  rather  than  to  agree  to  unknown  con- 
cession, indignity,  and  insult,  then  Great  Britain 
will  be  true  to  her  engagements:  and  though  we 
absolve  them  from  their  promise  to  us,  we  will 
not  make  this  absolution  a  mask  for  our  avarice 
or  our  pusillanimity,  as  long  as  they  have  spirit 
and  courage  enough  not  to  compromise  with  an 
oppressive  and  perfidious  enemy."  The  motion 
was  then  put,  and  carried  without  a  division. 

A  plan,  originating  with  his  royal  highness 
the  commander-in-chief,  for  establishing,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  a  military  college  on 
the  noble  model  of  the  c coles  mil  it  air  es  in 
France,  being  recommended  to  the  house  by  a 
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message  from   his   majesty,  delivered  and  en-  BOOK 
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forced  by  the  secretary  at  war,  Mr.  Yorke,  was  v^^J 
approved  and  carried  into  effect  by  an  act  of  le-    1801- 
gislativ  e  generosity  and  munificence. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  Mr.  Dundas  rose  for  the 


/.  ,,  of  India 

last  time  in  the  house  or  commons,  for  the  pur-  affairs. 
pose  of  exhibiting  a  general  statement  of  the 
revenues  and  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  East- 
India  company,  the  principal  management 
and  control  of  which  had  been  so  long  commit- 
ted to  him.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  a  II  the  for- 
mer, he  drew  a  most  flattering  picture  of  their 
situation  and  prospects.  He  admitted  indeed, 
as  he  had  invariably  done,  from  year  to  year, 
that  the  debt  of  the  company  had  increased; 
and  he  estimated  the  present  addition  at  some- 
thing more  than  1,200,000/.  But  then  the  net 
increase  of  the  assets  abroad  amounted  to  about 
1,300,000/.  ;  so  that  the  honorable  company 
was  richer  since  the  last  statement  by  about 
90,000/.  The  first  part  of  this  very  elaborate 
speech  consisted  of  long  details  of  debts,  in- 
vestments, assets,  charges,  revenues,  surpluses, 
deficits,  sales,  loans,  customs,  goods  sold  and 
unsold,  &.C.,  appearing  probably  to  the  genera- 
lity of  his  hearers  somewhat  dry  and  intricate  ; 
but  he  made  ample  amends  in  the  latter  part  of 
it,  which  was  addressed  wholly  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  consisted  of  a  succession  of  gay  and 
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C^-v^ prosperous  state  of  the  company's  affairs  which 

1801.    would  infallibly  take  place  at  some  future  but. 

uncertain  and  remote  period ;  with  a  view  to 

the  acceleration  of  which,  he  recommended, 

"  1.  An  arrangement  abroad,  so  that  a  full  mil- 
lion from  the  surplus  of  the  revenues  should,  at 
the  commencement  of  such  arrangement,  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  purchase  of  investments. 

"  9.  That  t  he  investments  from  India  and  China 
should  amount,  at  prime  cost,  to  four  millions 
annually  in  equal  proportions. 

"3.  That,  during  the  first  four  years  from  this 
time,  the  company  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  power  they  already  had  under  the  act  for 
augmenting  their  capital  stock  to  the  extent  of 
txvo  millions,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  an- 
nually, which  it  was  supposed  would  realise  one 
million  sterling. 

"  4.  That  the  additional  money  so  raised 
should  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  present  Indian  debt  at  interest. 

"  5.  That  the  extinction  of  this  debt,  now  cal- 
culated to  amount  to  fourteen  millions  sterling, 
should  be  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  one  million 
annually  till  it  was  reduced  to  4,500,000/. ;  at 
which  amount  it  might  be  thought  expedient  to 
keep  it  stationary.  The  gradual  reduction  of 
the  debt  would  add  to  the  surplus  of  the  re- 
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in  the  year  1809  the  sum  of  two  millions  ster-v^ ^^ 
ling  might  be  applied  to  the  investments.     The    18CU* 
application  of  the  surplus,  thus  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  would  of  course  lessen  the  demand 
of  India  upon  the  home-treasury;  so  that  the  ba- 
lance of  CASH  could  not  fail  of  increasing  to  an 
IMMENSE  AMOUNT!" 

The  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Dundas  passed 
•with  little  opposition  in  the  house;  but  they 
were,  as  to  the  tenor  and  substance  of  them,  at- 
tacked soon  afterwards  in  a  very  formidable 
printed  tract ;  the  author  of  which  was  well 
known  to  be  a  gentleman  conversant  beyond 
any  other  person  in  the  affairs  of  India,  and  who 
had,  during  the  government  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
occupied,  with  distinguished  reputation,  a  seat 
in  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal.  A  brief  ex- 
tract from  this  pamphlet  may,  it  is  presumed, 
not  be  unacceptable. 

"  In  June  1801,  Mr.  Dundas  says, <  the  Indian 
debt  is  ?ww  calculated  to  amount  to  fourteen 
millions  sterling.'  The  account  signed  by  Mr. 
Wright  says,  that  on  the  30th  of  April  1800  it 
exceeded  fourteen  millions  and  a  half,  exclusive 
of  thirty-four  lacks  and  a  half  of  debt  subscribed 
in  India  the  preceding  year.  In  the  estimates 
for  the  succf-cding  year,  ending  in  April  Jast,  cre- 
dit is  taken  in  Bengal  for  the  produce  of  notr-> 
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v^v^^tiated,  to  the  amount  of  193  lacks  of  Sicca  ru- 
1801.  peeSj  and  at  Bombay  for  20  lacks — all  which,  re- 
duced to  current  rupees,  amount  to  24,568,000. 
or  2,456,800/,  Then,  taking  the  services  of  the 
current  year,  ending  in  April  next,  to  require 
the  assistance  of  loans  to  the  same  amount,  the 
whole  Indian  debt  ought  not  to  be  stated  at  less 
than  current  rupees  19-5,540,000,  or  nineteen 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  The  ensuing  year, 
from  April  1802  to  April  180,3,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  year  of  war,  in  point  of  expense, 
because  it  is  not  possible  that  the  military  esta- 
blishments can  be  materially  reduced  before  the 
end  of  it,  or  that  they  can  be  provided  for  with- 
out a  new  loan  for  the  service  of  that  year. 
They  who  know  any  thing  of  the  fallacy  of  esti- 
mated disbursements  and  receipts,  and  how  con- 
stantly the  former  exceed  and  the  latter  f;;Il 
short  of  the  estimate,  will  net  think  it  unreason- 
able to  presume,  that  in  April  1803,  supposing 
all  arrears  liquidated,  the  Indian  debt  must 
amount  to  twenty-two  millions  at  least.  Mr. 
Dundas  says,  *  that,  at  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter, the  IDEA  was  to  reduce  the  debt  in  India  to 
two  millions.'  In  eight  years  the  result  of  this 
.  IDEA  is  a  REAL  not  an  IDEAL  debt  of  twenty  mil- 
lions. And  on  this  foundation,  '  he  rests  in  con- 
fidence that  they  will  not  disregard  his  parting 
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their  debts,  which  he  has  understated,  in  India  ^-^^ 
only,  to  the  amount  of  six  millions.     Undoubt-    isoi* 
edly,  he  who  meets  his  difficulties  with  resolu- 
tion, who  reduces  his  expenses,  and  pays  his 
•debts  as  fast  as  he  can,  takes  the  only  wise  and 
effectual  course  for  retrieving  his  affairs  and  re- 
•ublishing  his  credit.     Retrenchments,  econo- 
my, and  long  perseverance  in  a  right  direction, 
"will  certainly  produce  beneficial  effects — that  is, 
gradually,  and  in  time,  not  speedily,  and  if  no  ex- 
ternal embarrassment  intervenes.     At  present  we 
tire  at  a  great  distance  from  any  real  surplus  of 
Indian  revenue  applicable  to  investment.     As  to 
that  remote  and  fortunate  period,  when  it  will 
be  practicable  as  well  as  '  wise,  after  the  example 
of  other  Indian  powers,  to  have  a  depot  of  trea- 
sure in  your  coffers  in  India,  to  the  amount  <xf 
three  or  four  millions  sterling,  to  meet  any  sud- 
<len  emergency,  and  to  save  you  the  necessity  of 
having  immediate  recourse  to  large  loans,'  the 
present  generation  have  nothing  to  do  with  it: 
the  millennium  of  the  saints  is  just  as  near  at 
hand.     Before  he  talks  of  deposits  of  treasure  in 
India,  he  ought  to  have  exhibited  a  fund  of  net 
proceeds  in  England,  to  make  good  the  payment 
of  500,000/.  a   year   to  the  exchequer  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  on  which  condition  the  char- 
ier was  renewed,  but  of  which  only  500,OOQZ. 
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v^^^xthat  on  this  account  four  millions  will  be  due  to 
1801  •  the  public  on  the  1st  of  January  1802." — Such, 
when  we  descend  from  the  fairy  fictions  of  ro- 
mance to  the  sober  truth  of  history,  appears  to 
have  been  the  real  state  of  facts  in,  relation  to 
the  affairs  of  the  honorable  company,  when  Mr. 
Dundas  resigned  the  administration  of  India, 
which  he  had  conducted  with  great  self-applause 
for  the  term  of  seventeen  years. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  terminated  by 
commission  on  the  2d  of  July  (1801).  In  alhr- 
sion  to  the  great  question  of  peace  or  war,  the 
lords-commissioners  were  directed  to  express  his 
majesty's  sentiments  in  the  following  well-chosen 
terms : — "  The  brilliant  and  repeated  successes  of 
his  majesty's  arms  by  sea  and  land,  important 
as  they  are  in  their  immediate  consequences,  are 
not  less  satisfactory  to  his  majesty's  mind,  as  af- 
fording fresh  and  decisive  proofs  of  that  vigo- 
rous exertion,  undaunted  valor,  and  steady  per- 
severance, which  distinguish  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  on  which  the  chief  reliance  must  be 
placed  for  respect  abroad  and  for  confidence  and 
security  at  home.  Events  so  honorable  to  the 
British  name,  derive  at  the  present  moment  pe- 
culiar value,  in  his  majesty's  estimation,  from 
their  tendency  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
the  great  object  uf  his  unceasing  solicitude, 
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terms.  ^-*-v^> 

In  this  most  desirable  and  difficult  work  the    1801* 
new  ministers  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  as- 
siduously engaged,  though,  unfortunately,  with 
ability  little  proportioned  to  their  zeal. 

So  early  as  the  2 1  st  of  March,  four  days  only  Negotia- 
subsequent  to  the  official  appointment  of  lord  France  re- 
Hawkesbury  as  foreign  secretary,  that  minister 
addressed  a  note  to  M.  Otto,  stating,  "  that  he 
had  received  the  commands  of  the  king,  to  com- 
municate to  the  French  government  the  dispo- 
sitions of  his  majesty  immediately  to  enter  on 
negotiation  for  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  to 
declare  that  his  majesty  is  ready  to  send  to  Pa- 
ris, or  to  any  other  suitable  place,  a  minister 
fully  authorised  to  give  every  necessary  expla- 
nation, as  well  as  to  negotiate  and  conclude,  in 
the  name  of  his  majesty,  a  treaty  between  this 
country  and  France." 

The  motives  which  prompted  this  overture,  in 
itself  so  explicit,  were  of  the  most  ambiguous 
kind ;  and,  as  it  might  equally  result  from  the 
most  magnanimous  or  the  most  pusillanimous 
disposition,  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation  could 
alone  determine  the  genius  which  actuated  the 
new  administration.  If  frank  and  noble,  it  would 
display  itself  in  proposing  at  once  terms  of 
peace  differing  little  from  those  which  it  would 

VOL.  XII.  R 
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v— - v^Jeven  in  case  of  total  disappointment,  to  lan- 

01  •    guage  in  the  least  degree  indecorous,  and  much 

less  to  invidious  reflexions,  either  personal  or 

national — in  breaking  off  the  negotiation  the 

moment  it  was  perceived  that  an  overture,  so 

capable  of  being  misapprehended,  was  not  met 

by  a  correspondent  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 

enemy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  advance  proceeded 
from  a  too  eager  and  impatient  desire  of  peace, 
without  any  disposition  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  it,  the  negotiation 
would  commence  with  extravagant  demands, 
which  must  inevitably  lead  to  tedious  and  un- 
pleasant discussion,  degenerating  by  degrees 
into  peevishness  and  ill-humour ;  and  at  length, 
from  the  too  predominant  solicitude  for  peace, 
terms  would,  perhaps,  be  submitted  to,  consider- 
ably short  of  what  might  have  been  obtained  by 
an  opposite  mode  of  procedure.  But,  as  an  in- 
finitely worse  consequence,  the  restoration  of 
peace  would,  after  all,  not  be  accompanied  by 
the  restoration  of  amity  :  the  same  characteris- 
tic littleness,  selfishness,  and  jealousy,  still  pre- 
vailing, would  merely  convert  a  state  of  open 
warfare  into  a  hollow  and  precarious  truce. 

The  first  consul,  who,  doubtless,  saw  clearly 
the  advantage  given  him  in  the  negotiation  by 
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he  knew  well  how  to  appreciate,  returned  (12th^~y-O 
Germinal),  through  the  medium  of  M.  Otto,  a  1801- 
very  cold  reply,  signifying  his  constant  love  of 
peace,  and  expressing  his  lively  satisfaction  that 
the  British  cabinet  was  at  last  disposed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  misery  which,  for  eight  years,  had 
desolated  Europe — and  he  proposed  that  the  ne- 
gotiation should  be  preceded  by  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  or  at  least  that  a  previous  under- 
standing should  take  place  on  the  basis  of  the 
peace.  To  this  note  lord  Hawkesbury  made  a 
courteous  answer ;  but,  as  to  the  proposition  of 
an  armistice,  the  English  minister  truly  says, 
that  the  difficulties  attending  it,  "  are  of  a  na- 
ture to  render  them  insurmountable ;  or,  at  all 
events,  to  occasion  considerable  delays  :"  but,  in 
relation  to  the  other  alternative,  his  lordship 
engages,  "  that  an  immediate,  full,  and  confi- 
dential communication  should  be  made  to  M. 
Otto ;  and  that  he  himself  will,  in  a  few  days, 
receive  the  necessary  powers  to  bring  this  im- 
portant business  to  a  very  prompt  termina- 
tion." 

At  the  first  conference,  14th  Germinal,  the 
English  minister,  notwithstanding  these  spe- 
cious words,  "  endeavoured,"  according  to  the 
French  account,  "  to  bring  forward  all  the  an- 
cient pretensions  of  his  court,"  i.  €,  probably  to 

R2 
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v-*-v-^-'  reciprocal  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  from 
01 '  the  commencement  of  the  war  by  all  the  belli- 
gerent powers  *.  However  this  might  be,  at 
the  second  conference,  lord  Hawkesbury  gave  a 
signal  proof  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  English 
court  was  actuated,  by  offering  to  restore  all 
the  conquests  made  by  England  on  the  allied 
powers,  excepting  Trinidad,  Martinico,  Malta, 
Ceylon,  Tobago,  Demerary,  Essequibo,  and  Ber- 
bice,  on  condition  that  the  French  shall  evacuate 
Egypt ;  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  be  declared 
a  free  port ;  and  that  the  house  of  Orange  shall 
receive  an  entire  indemnity  for  the  loss  which  it 
has  suffered  in  its  property.  Also,  M.Otto  was 
informed  by  lord  Hawkesbury,  that,  "  if  authen- 
tic information  should  be  received,  previous  to 
the  signature  of  the  preliminaries,  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  Egypt  by  the  French  troops,  or  of  a 
convention  concluded  to  that  effect,  his  majesty 
will  not  hold  himself  bound  to  subscribe  to  the 
above  conditions  in  all  their  extent : " — an  im- 
plied menace,  which,  when  annexed  to  terms  so 
degrading,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  liveliest 
indignation. 
The  first  consul  ordered  citizen  Otto  to  be  in- 


•*-  • 

*  Vide  Official  Papers,  published  at  Paris,  A.D.  1803, 
p.  37. 
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propositions  of  the  English  minister  but  as  a^-v-O 
means  to  gain  time — that  there  was  no  question  5G1* 
of  discussing  them  seriously — that  there  was 
some  difference  between  the  5th  and  the  9th 
year  of  the  republic— that  he  would  consent 
only  to  an  honorable  peace,  founded  on  a  just 
equilibrium  of  the  different  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  that,  under  such  a  view  of  things,  he  could 
not  leave  in  the  hands  of  England  countries  and 
establishments  of  such  considerable  weight  in 
the  balance  of  Europe  as  those  which  she  de- 
mands*." 

After  such  an  offer,  and  such  a  reply,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  negotiation  should  fall  into  a 
state  of  languishment,  or  rather  of  total  suspen- 
sion, from  which  it  was  at  length  awakened  by 
a  note,  presented  May  29?  by  M.Otto,  to  lord 
Hawkesbury,  stating,  "  that   two   months   had 
passed  away  without  being  able  to  fix  the  basis 
of  a  pacification  so  important  to  the  two  nations 
and  all  Europe."    The  note  proceeds  to  declare, 
"  that  the  pretensions  and  respective  interests  of 
the  two  powers  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  fate  of  forces  employed  upon  the 
Nile  or  the  Tagus ;"  and  the  French  minister,  in 
the  name  of  his  government,  requests,  that  the 

*  Official  Papers,  published  at  Paris,  p.  39« 
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s^v^O  think  proper  to  adopt  for  the  establishment  of  a 
J01<    definitive  and  general  peace,  may  be  communi- 
cated to  him  in  writing — adding,  that  France 
will  admit  of  no  condition  incompatible  with  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  republic. 

In  answer  to  this  note,  lord  Hawkesbury 
somewhat  superfluously  enlarges  upon  the  great 
moderation  of  his  majesty,  "  who  is  so  far  from 
being  influenced  by  any  view  of  ambition  and 
aggrandisement,  that  he  would  most  willingly 
abandon  all  the  conquests  which  have  been  made 
by  him  during  the  present  war,  on  condition 
that  the  powers  of  the  continent  should  recover 
the  situation  which  they  possessed  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  in  1792."  But, 
upon  this  ostentation  of  moderation,  it  is  obvi- 
ous to  remark,  that  the  acquisitions  of  France 
were  infinitely  more  valuable  than  those  of  En- 
gland, and  contributed  much  more  to  the  real  in- 
crease of  her  power.  And,  as  France  is  the  only 
nation  in  Europe  from  which  danger  to  England 
can  be  apprehended,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  extremely  advantageous  to  the. latter,  if 
the  general  restitution  of  conquests,  alluded  to 
by  the  English  minister,  could  by  any  means 
have  been  effected :  so  that  the  boast  of  disin- 
terestedness, in  making  such  a  proposition, 
must,  to  the  French  government,  have  appeared 
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ting  to  M.  Otto,  conformably  to  his  request, 
definitive  project  of  pacification,  lord  Hawkes- 
bury  refers  merely  to  former  proposals,  such 
as  had  already  been  indignantly  rejected.  .  He 
concludes,  however,  with  saying,  "  that  if  the 
French  government  has  any  propositions  to 
make,  different  from  those  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  which,  in  its  judgement,  may  con- 
duce to  peace,  his  majesty  is  ready  to  give  them 
the  highest  consideration." 

This  answer  was  calculated  only  to  create 
new  embarrassments.  The  propositions  of  the 
English  court  were  so  remote  from  those  which 
the  French  government  was  disposed  to  accept, 
that  the  first  consul  felt  himself  reduced  to  the 
disagreeable  dilemma,  either  of  breaking  off  the 
negotiation  altogether,  or  of  offering  such  terms 
as  the  English  government  would  not  with  tem- 
per discuss.  The  reply,  transmitted  by  M. 
Otto,  June,  14,  discovered  evident  symptoms  of 
dissatisfaction  and  ill-humour  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government.  It  denies  that  any  sincere 
disposition  to  peace  is  visible  in  the  propositions 
presented  by  lord  Hawkesbury.  "  Can  the 
court  of  London,"  asks  the  French  negotiator, 
".  if  it  is  sincere  in  its  wishes  for  peace,  and 
now  that  the  allies  are  concentrating  their 
means  against  it,  pretend  to  preserve  conquests 
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v^v^O  French  revolution,  and  the  efforts  of  the  coali- 
1801.  tion?  Nevertheless,  it  is  aknowledged,  that  the 
great  events  which  have  happened  in  Europe, 
and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  great  states  of  the  continent, 
might  authorise  a  part  of  the  demands  of  the 
British  government ;  but  how  can  it  demand  as 
an  ultimatum  the  keeping  of  Malta,  of  Ceylon, 
of  all  the  countries  conquered  from  Tippoo  Saib, 
of  Trinidad,  Martinico,  &c.  ?  The  undersigned  is 
Authorised  to  demand  of  lord  Hawkesbury,  if,  in 
case  the  French  government  should  accede  to 
the  arrangements  proposed  for  the  East  Indies 
by  England,  and  should  adopt  the  status  ante 
helium  for  Portugal,  his  Britannic  majesty  would 
consent  that  the  status  ante  bcllum  should  be 
re-established  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Ame- 
rica?" 

The  situation  of  affairs  in  Portugal  becoming 
at  this  period  extremely  critical,  M.  Otto,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  presented  a  second  note,  in  which 
he  declares,  "  that  the  first  consul  leaves  the 
fate  of  this  country  to  the  British  cabinet,  who  is 
called  upon  to  decide  it  by  its  answer  to  the  last 
propositions  which  it  has  received  ;  viz.  if  it  will 
admit  the  status  ante  helium  for  Portugal  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  status  ante  helium  for  Ame- 
rica ? " 
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The  rejoinder  to  this  vexatious  and  perplex-  BOOK 
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ing  demand,  resulting  from  a  situation  of  things  ^^-^ 
which  a  more  prompt  and  decisive  conduct  re-  1801- 
specting  the  negotiation  would  wholly  have 
precluded,  was  delayed  on  the  part  of  the  En- 
glish cabinet  no  less  than  ten  days;  and,  most 
unfortunately,  when  produced,  it  proved  to  be  a 
very  weak  and  querulous  one.  It  affirms  once 
more,  "  that  his  majesty  has  already  proved  the 
moderation  of  his  pretensions  by  the  demands 
contained  in  the  propositions  sent  to  M.  Otto. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  majesty,  in  pre- 
serving every  thing  he  has  gained  by  his  arms  in 
the  course  of  this  war,  does  not  overbalance  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  acquisitions  and 
influence  of  France  on  the  continent.  In  re- 
ply to  the  specific  demand  of  M.  Otto,  lord 
Hawkesbury  says,  "  that  in  order  to  restore  the 
status  ante  helium  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  would 
be  necessary  not  only  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  should  be  secured,  but  also  that 
the  French  government  should  evacuate  the 
county  of  Nice  and  all  the  states  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia ;  that  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  should 
be  re-established;  and  that  the  rest  of  Italy 
should  recover  its  independence.  If  that  can- 
not be,  and  that  France  is  to  preserve  a  part 
of  the  influence  which  she  has  lately  acquired 
in  Italy,  his  majesty  is  legitimately  authorised 
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BOOK  to  keep  the  island  of  Malta  ;    to  protect  the 
1"00  °f  his  subjects  ;  and  to  watch,  at  least, 


isoi.    over  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

"The  proposition  mentioned  in  the  second  'note 
on  the  status  ante  helium  in,  America,  as  a  com- 
pensation of  the  status  ante  bellum  as  relative  to 
Portugal,  appears  to  be  unjust.  The  under- 
signed,, in  his  note  of  the  14th  of  April,  has  al- 
ready regulated  the  concessions  that  his  majesty 
intended  to  make  to  France  and  her  allies,  with 
a  view  to  assure  to  Portugal  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte  the  status  ante  bellum  on  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace.  But  although  his  majesty  is  dis- 
posed to  make  every  reasonable  concession  for 
the  advantage  of  his  allies,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  he  will  consent,  for  their  sake,  to  make  sa- 
crifices which  will  be  incompatible  with  the  se- 
curity of  his  kingdoms.  Independent  of  all  con- 
siderations of  this  nature,  the  proposition  is  in 
itself  liable  to  objections,  since  the  status  ante 
bellum  for  Portugal  cannot  in  any  way  be  equi- 
valent to  the  status  ante  bellum  for  America, 
His  majesty  has  made  very  important  conquests 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  not  only  from  France, 
but  Spain  and  Holland.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  expected  that  his  majesty  will  restore  all  the 
conquests  that  his  arms  have  made  from  several 
powers  hi  America,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
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it  must  be  observed,  that  the  status  ante  bellum^^^v^ 
in  America  could  not  be  produced  by  the  resti-  1801- 
tution  of  the  conquests  which  his  majesty  has 
made  there,  without  calling*  for  a  compensation 
to  Great  Britain  for  the  acquisition  that  France 
has  made  of  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo." 
The  English  minister  at  length  concludes  these 
observations  with  stating,  "  that  he  has  never- 
theless been  directed  by  his  majesty  to  give  an 
additional  proof  of  the  care  he  takes  of  the  in- 
terests of  his  allies,  and  of  his  desire  to  bring  the 
negotiation  to  a  happy  conclusion.  For  this 
purpose  the  undersigned  is  authorised  to  pro- 
mise, that  when  the  French  government  shall 
have  acceded  to  the  propositions  already  made 
by  his  majesty  respecting  the  East  Indies  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  if  it  consents  also  that 
his  majesty  shall  keep  in  America  Martinico, 
Tobago,  Demerary,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  his 
majesty  will  add  to  what  he  has  already  granted 
the  status  ante  bellnm  for  Spain  in  consideration 
of  the  status  ante  helium  for  Portugal,  and  con- 
clude peace  on  these  conditions." 

This  paper  was  framed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  afford  scope  for  endless  altercation,  when  the 
question  to  be  decided  upon  was  the  most  plain 

*  With  the  same  effect  as  Glendower  could  "  CALL  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep." 
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BOOK  and  simple  imaginable.  Undoubtedly,  when 
k^^-v-^/two  nations  are  at  war  and  wish  for  peace,  the 
J801.  most  obvious  modes  of  agreement  are  the  status 
ante  helium  and  the  uti  possidetis.  But  in  the 
present  case  it  was  an  absurd  expectation  that 
England  should  conclude  peace  on  the  first,  or 
France  and  her  allies  on  the  last,  of  these  princi- 
ples. The  question  was,  merely,  whether  a  me- 
dium satisfactory  to  both  parties  could  be  de- 
vised. Certainly  neither  complaints  and  re- 
proaches, nor  ostentatious  boasts  of  moderation, 
could  in  the  least  degree  advance  this  desirable 
end  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  every  thing  of  this 
nature  tends  more  or  less  to  irritation,  they 
would  by  an  able  negotiator  have  been  carefully 
avoided.  In  relation  to  France  and  her  allies, 
England  was  undoubtedly  the  victorious  power  ; 
but,  though  victorious,  she  was,  by  the  desertion 
of  divers  of  the  potentates  in  conjunction  with 
whom  she  had  commenced  the  war,  and  still 
more  by  the  extreme  imbecility  of  those  allies 
which  remained,  reduced  to  a  perilous  and 
critical  situation  ;  so  that  France  had  a  right  to 
assume  a  high  tone  in  the  negotiation,  and  to 
require  from  England  the  relinquishment  of  the 
far  greater  part  of  her  conquests.  But  if  En- 
gland thought  that  France  presumed  too  much 
on  her  present  advantages,  it  would  have  been 
an  infinitely  preferable  mode  of  proceeding,  to 
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break  off  the  negotiation  by  a  civil  and  digni-  BOOK 
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fied  declaration  to  this  purpose,  rather  than  byv^^-v-^ 
the  repetition  of  arguments  which  could  produce  l8010 
no  good  effect,  especially  when  conveyed  in 
language  peevish  and  petulant,  to  prolong  a  te- 
dious and  unavailing  discussion.  The  assertion 
of  lord  Hawkesbury  could  not  indeed  be  contro- 
verted, "  that  were  his  majesty  to  retain  all  the 
acquisitions  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  the 
war  they  would  not  over-balance  " — he  might 
have  said  counter-balance — "  the  acquisitions 
made  by  France."  But  to  infer  from  thence,  or 
to  insinuate,  .that  England  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  possession  of  the  whole,  was  puerile  and 
extravagant.  In  such  a  case  everything  depends 
upon  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  parties ; 
but  there  existed  no  analogy  between  the  situa- 
tion of  France  and  the  powers  of  the  continent 
at  the  time  peace  was  severally  concluded  with 
them,  Austria  more  particularly,  and  the  situation 
of  France  and  her  allies  in  the  present  moment  in 
relation  to  England ;  and  France  had,  therefore, 
a  very  good  and  incontestable  right,  both  in 
equity  and  policy,  to  declare  that  peace  between 
the  confederacy,  of  which  she  was  the  head,  and 
Great  Britain  must  be  regulated  upon  very  dif- 
ferent principles*.  As  the  court  of  London, 

*  In  the  course  of  the  negotiation  it  was  remarked  by  a 
person  of  high  rank  in  the  political  world  to  M.Otto,  "  that 
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v^-v^Oginal  demands,  with  the  single  exception  of  Tri- 
31  •    nidad,  which  she  was  willing,  in  her  great  mo- 
deration, to  exchange  for  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal, there  seemed  at  this  period  little  probability 
of  attaining  what  the  speech  from  the  throne  at 
the  close  of  the  session  had  styled  "  the  great 
object  of  his  majesty's  unceasing  solicitude." 
conven-        At  a  very  early  period  after  the  accession  of 
tween       the  Russian  emperor,  Alexander,   that   young 
tairTand"   monarch  transmitted  a  royal  declaration  to  sir 
Hyde   Parker,   signifying   to    that   commander 
"  his  acceptance  of  the  offer  made  by  the  British 
court  to  his  illustrious  predecessor,  to  terminate 
the  disputes  which  threatened  with  a  war  the 
north  of  Europe,  by  an  amicable  convention ; " 
at  the  same  time  stating  his  resolution  not  to 
act  but  in  conjunction   with   his   allies.     This 
proposition,  when  communicated  to  the  court  of 
London,  was  embraced  with  eagerness;  and  lord 
St.  Helens,  whose  great  diplomatic  talents  had 
remained  too  long  unemployed,  was  named  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  on  this 

Great  Britain  was  unquestionably  entitled  to  such  an  increase 
of  territory  as  would  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  acquisi-* 
tions  of  France."  M.  Otto  replied,  "  You  have  the  empire 
of  India."  "  But  for  this,"  said  the  remarker,  "  we  are  not 
indebted  to  France." — "  Nor,"  said  M.  Otto,  "  are  we  in- 
debted to  you  for  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine." 
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important  occasion.     In  the  full  persuasion  of  a  BOOK 
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speedy  and  amicable  accommodation,  the  embar-  v^^-^ 
goes  on  both  sides  were  taken  off,  and  the  Danish     1801- 
troops  removed  from  the  city  of  Hamburg. 

The  Russian  minister  count  Panin,  and  the 
British  ambassador  lord  St.  Helens,  being  ac- 
tuated by  a  congenial  spirit  of  candor  and  sin- 
cerity, and  guided  by  that  superior  sagacity 
which  disdains  all  cavil,  and  removes  all  jealousy, 
after  a  very  short  negotiation,  concluded  and 
-signed  at  Petersburg  June  17  N.  S.  a  convention 
which  will  ever  remain  an  invaluable  monument 
of  diplomatic  wisdom;  and  may  justly  serve  as 
a  basis  on  which  the  future  law  and  practice  of 
nations  respecting  the  rights  of  naval  neutrality 
shall  be  founded. 

The  points  conceded  by  Russia  to  Britain 
were,  I.  That  enemy's  property  embarked  on 
board  neutral  ships  shall  be  liable  to  confisca- 
tion :  II.  That  the  right  of  searching  merchant 
ships,  even  navigating  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of 
war,  shall  be  recognised :  III.  That  no  ship  of 
war  with  a  convoy  shall,  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever, resist  by  force  the  detention  of  a  merchant 
vessel  by  a  belligerent  ship  of  war  :  IV.  That  to 
entitle  any  vessel  whatever  to  be  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  country  whose  flag  it  bears, 
the  captain  of  the  ship  and  at  least  half  the 
crew  must  be  people  of  that  country,  and  the 
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v^^-v-^V.  No  direct  commerce  carried  on  in  neutral 
isoi.    vessels  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country 
of  an  hostile  power,  or  vice  versa,  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  neutrality : 

VI.  These  stipulations  shall  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent, and  shall  serve  as  a  constant  rule  to 
the  contracting  powers  in  matters  of  commerce 
and  navigation  *. 

From  these  concessions  it  might  seem  that 
Russia  had  relinquished  all  that  she  had  previ- 
ously contended  for ;  but  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case,  the  points  conceded  by  Britain  to  that 
power  being  equally  important,  and  not  less 
equitable.  I.  It  was  agreed  not  to  comprise  in 
the  definition  of  enemy's  property  the  merchan- 
dise of  the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of 
the  countries  at  war,  which  should  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  power,  and 
should  be  transported  on  their  account :  II. 
That  arms  and  ammunition  only  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  contraband ;  and  that  all  other  articles, 
and  consequently  naval  stores,  shall  pass  freely 
under  the  protection  of  the  neutral  flag:  III. 
That  no  port  shall  be  regarded  as  blockaded,  ex- 
cept where,  by  the  disposition  of  the  blockading 
ships,  there  is  an  evident  danger  in  entering: 

*  Vide  ARTICLES  of  the  CONVENTION  III.  2.  IV.  1.  V. 

VII.  III.  2.  and  Declaration  Explanatory  VIII. 
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IV.  That  the  right  of  searching  merchant  ships  COOK 
navigating  under  convoy  shall  not  extend  to^^-v—*-' 
privateers  or  letters  of  marque,  but  only  to  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  royal  navy :  V.  Every  ship 
unjustly  detained  shall  receive  a  full  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  losses  and  damages  occasioned  by 
such  detention  ;  and  the  commander  of  the  belli- 
gerent vessel  shall  further  be  liable  to  punish- 
ment for  every  act  of  violence  he  may  have 
committed,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  require :  VI.  The  subjects  of  the  neutral 
power  are  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  and  fa- 
cilities in  their  commerce  with  a  belligerent 
power  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  na- 
tions, and  particularly  by  the  United  States  of 
America  *. 

*  Vide  articles  I1L  2.  III.  3.  III.  4.  IV.  1.  V.  III.  2.  and 
Declaration  Explanatory.  A  formal  complaint  made  by  Mr. 
Rufus  King,  ambassador  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  the  preceding  month  of  March,  of  depredations  on  the 
American  commerce,  was  officially  referred  to  the  king's  ad- 
voc.ate-gene.ral,  who,  in  bis  report  (March  16),  declared 
"  that  it  was  now  distinctly  understood,  and  had  been  repeat- 
«(lly  decided  by  the  high  court  of  appeal,  that  the  produce 
of  the  colonies  of  the  enemy  may  be  imported  by  a  neutral 
into  his  own  country,  and  may  be  re-exported  from  thence 
even  to  the  mother  country  of  such  colony.  And,  in  like 
manner,  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  mother  country- 
may  in  this  circuitous  mode  legally  find  their  way  to  the 
colonies.  Perhaps  the  mere  touching  in  the  neutral  coun- 
try to  make  fresh  clearances  may  properly  be  considered  as  a. 

V.OL.  xii.  u 
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v^-v-^  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  it,  was  not  merely 

01  •    an  equitable  arrangement  of  recent  differences, 

but  ail  INVARIABLE  DETERMINATION  of  PRINCI- 
PLES respecting  the  RIGHTS  of  NEUTRALITY. 
And  the  subordinate  regulations  of  the  treaty 
being  in  exact  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  equity  which  dictated  the  reciprocal 
concessions,  it  may  justly  be  looked  up  to  by  all 
nations,  in  all  ages,  as  a  standard  and  model  of 
excellence,  and — -so  far  as  human  fallibility  will 
with  propriety  admit  of  the  expression — of  per- 
fection. 

The  armistice  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
northern  powers  being  prolonged  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark  to  this  convention,  those  powers  be- 
came principals  in  the  same  by  formal  acts  of  ac- 
cession— that  of  his  Danish  majesty  being  dated 
October  23  (N.S.)  in  the  present,  and  that  of 
his  Swedish  majesty  March  30  in  the  following 

fraudulent  evasion,  and  is  in  effect  the  direct  trade.  But  the 
high  court  of  admiralty  has  expressly  decided  that  landing 
the  goods  and  paying  the  duties  in  the  neutral  country 
breaks  the  continuity  of  the  voyage  ;  and  is  such  an  importa- 
tion as  legalises  the  trade,  although  the  goods  be  re-shipped 
in  the  same  vessel  and  on  account  of  the  same  neutral  pro- 
prietors, and  be  forwarded  for  sale  to  the  mother  country  or 
the  colony." 
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year ;  and,  in  both  instances,  with  an  express  BOOK 
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saving  in  respect  to  the  differences  which  re-y^^-O 
suited  from  the  nature  of  the  treaties  and  en- 
gagements subsisting  between  England  and  the 
Scandinavian  powers.  On  the  last  occasion  the 
Swedish  ambassador  at  Petersburg  was  distinct- 
ly informed  by  the  count  de  Kotschoubey,  the 
Russian  secretary  of  state,  "  that  as  the  motives 
which  had  occasioned  the  late  revival  of  the  sy- 
stem of  the  armed  neutrality  were  now  happily 
done  away,  that  system  is  considered  by  this 
court  as  completely  annulled  and  abandoned  *." 
A  large  body  of  British  troops,  which  had  been 
for  a  considerable  time  stationed  in  Portugal, 
arid  which  had  hitherto  sufficed  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,  having  been  recently  withdrawn, 
the  court  of  Madrid  published  a  declaration  of 
war  against  that  of  Lisbon,  dated  the  3d  of 
March  (1801); — stating  the  grounds  of  the  mea- 
sure to  be  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
ratify  the  treaty  which  she  had  concluded  with 
France  in  1797>  by  which  Portugal  agreed  to 
separate  itself  from  England,  and,  as  a  pledge 
of  its  fidelity,  to  suffer  its  ports  to  be  garrisoned 
by  Spanish  troops ; — that  she  had  afforded  pro- 
tection in  her  ports  to  the  fleets  of  England,  and 
had  assisted  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  hosti- 

-   Vide  dispatch  of  lord  St.  Helen's,  April  2,  1802. 
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BOOK  lity  against  France  and  Spain :  and  his  catho- 
ita^y^L/lic  majesty  affirmed  that  "  the  French  republic 
1801.  wouici  Jong  since  have  carried  its  victorious  arms 
into  the  Portuguese  provinces,  if  his  fraternal 
affection  for  the  most  faithful  queen  and  her 
august  children  had  not  suspended  the  blow." 
A  much  more  probable  and  obvious  reason,  how- 
ever, might  be  assigned  for  this  exemplary  for- 
bearance, viz.  that  by  admitting  a  French  army 
into  Spain,  in  order  to  attack  Portugal,  he  would 
expose  himself  no  less  than  his  neighbour  to  the 
risk  of  eventual  subjection.  A  counter-declara- 
tion was  issued  by  the  court  of  Lisbon,  exhort- 
ing, in  magnificent  language,  the  Portuguese 
nation, "  which  could  resist  the  Romans,  conquer 
Asia,  make  great  discoveries  by  sea,  shake  off  a 
foreign  sceptre,  and  recover  and  maintain  her 
independence,  to  recall  to  her  mind  the  honora- 
ble annals  of  her  history."  Some  faint  show  of 
resistance  by  deeds  succeeded  this  pride  and 
pomp  of  words  j  and  the  prince-regent  joined  the 
army  in  person. 

invasion  of  The  Spanish  forces,  consisting  of  about  35,000 
by  the  spa- men,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Alcudia,  en- 
tered the  province  of  Alentejo  on  the  20th  of 
May ;  from  which  time  all  was  rapid  progress  on 
the  one  part,  and  precipitate  retreat  on  the 
other.  By  the  6th  of  June  the  Spaniards  had 
reduced  Elvas,  Campo  Major,  Arronches,  and, 
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ofAlentejo,  and  driven  the  Portuguese  beyond  *^~y~^j 
the  Tagus.     On  that  day  preliminaries  of  peace    1801- 
were   signed   between   Portugal   and  Spain 
Badajoz ;    the    principal    conditions    of  which 
were,  1st,  That  the  ports  of  Portugal  should  be 
shut  against  the  English  :    2dly,  That  the  city 
and  territory  of  Olivenza,  part  of  the  province  of 
Alentejo,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Guadiana, 
should  be  ceded  to  Spain,  and  that  river  in  future 
become   the   boundary  of  the  respective  king- 
doms :    and,  3dly,  That  the  limits  of  the  two 
Guianas  should  be  determined  in  future  by  the 
river  Ariwari. 

From  the  hastiness  of  this  procedure  it  is  evi- 
dent how  much  the  court  of  Madrid  dreaded 
the  assistance  of  their  allies  the  French,  who, 
having  collected  an  army  at  Bourdeaux,  had  al- 
ready begun  their  march  into  Spain  by  way  of 
Bayonne.  On  being  informed  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  separate  treaty  between  the  two  crowns, 
the  first  consul  expressed  great  displeasure.  He 
intimated  to  his  catholic  majesty  that  the  loss  of 
Trinidad  would  be  the  probable  consequence  of 
the  acquisition  of  Olivenza ;  and  he  ordered  the 
French  army  under  general  Le  Clerc  to  continue 
its  march  towards  Portugal.  On  the  28th  of 
June,  having  actually  entered  that  kingdom,  the 
French  commander  invested  the  city'and  fortress 
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position    menacing   both   Oporto   and   Lisbon. 


isoi.    yjlc  fluke  of  Alfoens,  who  commanded  the  feeble 

rriMich  in- 

vasion of  army  of  Portugal,  occupied  a  strong  post  at 
Abrantcs,  on  the  Tagus  ;  and  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon in  vain  solicited  supplies  of  men,  mone\  , 
and  arms,  from  Great  Britain,  adequate  to  the 
emergency  of  the  occasion.  The  French,  who 
had  no  motive  for  urging  matters  to  extremity, 
willingly  hearkened  to  overtures  of  pacification  ; 
and,  after  a  negotiation  of  some  length,  a  treaty 
Padfica-  vvas  concluded  and  signed  at  Madrid,  through 
drid°  a'the  mediation  of  his  catholic  majesty,  September 
29(1801);  in  conformity  to  which  the  ports  of 
Portugal  were  to  be  open  to  all  vessels  of  war 
and  trade  belonging  to  the  French  republic  and 
her  allies,  and  shut,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  to  those  of  England  ;  the  citizens  of 
France  were  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  nations  ;  and,  by  a 
very  important  article,  the  boundaries  of  French 
and  Portuguese  Guiana  were  in  future  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  river  Carapanatuba,  which 
flows  into  the  river  Amazon,  about  a  third  of  a 
degree  of  north  latitude  above  Fort  Mucr.pa. 
In  other  words,  the  French  dominion  in  South 
America  was  extended  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  river  of  the  Amazons;  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  vast  empire  was  silently  and  secretly 
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ascertaining  a  disputed  boundary.  <^~v^s 

The  naval  transactions  of  the  present  year    1801- 
which  remain  to  be  recorded,  are  very  memora- 
ble.    The   crand  naval  and  military  armament  Expedition 

to  E  gypt. 

under  the  command  of  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
after  leaving  Cadiz,  rendezvoused  at  Malta  in 
the  month  of  November  (1800);  and  sailing 
from  thence  December  10,  they  arrived  on  the 
28th  at  Marmorice,  on  the  coast  of  Caramania, 
a  province  of  Asia  Minor.  At  Marmorice  the 
land  forces  were  put  on  shore  and  refreshed ;  and 
here,  embayed  in  a  secure  and  spacious  harbor, 
environed  with  lofty  mountains,  affording  the 
most  beautiful  and  magnificent  scenery,  they  . 

were  detained  by  contrary  winds  and  unfavo- 

j 

rable  weather  no  less  than  eight  weeks.  At 
length  the  fleet  left  Marmorice  on  the  22d  of 
February,  and  came  in  sight  of  Alexandria  on 
the  1st  of  March,  anchoring  the  next  day  in  the 
bay  of  Aboukir. 

The  sea  ran  high  and  boisterous,  so  that  the 
disembarkation  could  not  be  effected  till  the  8th: 
and  though  the  enemy  were  fully  aware  of  the 
attempt,  and  had  every  advantage  on  their  side, 
the  troops,  with  admirable  intrepidity,  under  the 
conduct  of  sir  Sydney  Smith,  made  good  their 
landing,  exposed  as  they  were  to  a  terrible  can- 
nonade of  grape-shot  and  musketry.  On  the 
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v^-^^^within  sight  of  the  French  camp,  situated  on  an 
1801.  eminence,  with  the  right  extending  towards  the 
canal  of  Alexandria,  and  the  left  to  the  sea.  On 
the  next  morning  the  enemy's  lines  were  at- 
tacked with  the  greatest  vigor  j  and,  being  un- 
able to  maintain  their  ground,  the  French  re- 
tired, after  a  severe  conflict,  to  the  fortified 
heights,  which  form  the  principal  defence  of 
Alexandria ;  and  the  fort  of  Aboukir  surrendered 
to  the  English. 

After  gaining  these  advantages,  the  army  took 
a  position  four  miles  from  Alexandria,  having 
the  sea  on  the  right,  and  the  lake  of  Aboukir 
on  the  left — the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  with  the 
city  itself,  and  the  celebrated  columns  called 
Pompey's  Pillar  and  Cleopatra's  Needle,  being  in 
Aiex^/fin1!  view.  Here  they  remained,  till,  on  the  21st 
dria<  of  March,  an  hour  before  daylight,  the  French, 
now  commanded  by  general  Menou,  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  Grand  Cairo,  quitting  their 
strong  defensive  station,  unexpectedly  attacked 
the  British  camp  with  nearly  their  whole  col- 
lected force,  amounting  to  about  13,000  men— 
that  of  the  English,  exclusive  of  the  other  posts 
occupied  by  them,  being  computed  at  about  the 
same  number.  A  feint  was  first  made  on  the 
left  wing  of  the  English  j  but,  immediately 
afterwards,  a  rea"!  and  most  serious  assault  took 
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place  on  the  right,  under  general  Lanusse.     Ge-  BOOK 
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neral  Ramphon  at  the  same  time  charged  thev^^^y 
reserve,  consisting  of  the  forty-second  or  royal  1801- 
regiment  of  Highlanders,  and  the  twenty-eighth, 
under  general  Moore,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
merit,  together  with  a  brigade  composed  of  Ger- 
mans and  other  foreigners.  The  French  having 
partially  succeeded  in  turning  the  right  of  the 
English,  a  bloody  and  furious  combat  took  place 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  that  wing.  Early  in 
the  engagement  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket  ball ; 
but  continued  giving  his  orders  with  coolness 
and  perspicuity  during  the  whole  action.  The 
French  cavalry  under  general  Roize  charged 
impetuously  in  column,  sustained  by  a  strong 
body  of  infantry  and  a  great  number  of  men 
mounted  on  dromedaries;  but  they  were  r^ 
pulsed  by  the  steady  valor  of  the  English — the 
French  infantry  being  thrown  into  dangerous 
and  irreparable  disorder.  A  second  charge  of 
cavalry  was  then  rashly  commanded  by  general 
Menou ;  though  it  was  observed  to  him,  that  this 
was  not  the  moment  for  a  charge,  and  that  they 
would  be  cut  to  pieces  without  rendering  any 
service.  General  Roize,  with  the  principal  of-; 
ticers  under  his  command,  grievously  felt  the 
error  they  were  obliged  to  commit;  but  they 
conducted  themselves  like  brave  men,  furious 
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BO  OK  with  despair  at  being  vainly  sacrificed.  Gcnr- 
sl^v-^ral  Roize,  in  the  gallant  performance  of  his  duty, 
isoi.  was  himself  killed,  with  many  other  distinguished 
officers ;  and  the  French  cavalry  were  completely 
routed,  broken,  and  almost  destroyed  *.  A  par- 
ticular corps,  to  which  the  appellation  of  the 
"Invincible  Legion"  had  been  given  by  general 
Bonaparte,  from  their  heroic  conduct  at  Lodi 
and  other  places  during  the  Italian  campaigns, 
were  engaged  in  close  action  with  the  High- 
landers and  foreign  brigade,  by  whom  they  were 
finally  discomfited  with  great  slaughter,  and  the 
INVINCIBLE  STANDARD  taken.  The  French  army 
being  likewise  foiled  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  centre  of  the  English,  general 
Menou  at  length  thought  it  expedient  to  order 
a  retreat ;  which  was  executed  with  little  moles- 
tation, under  cover  of  the  opposite  hills  lined 
with  cannon:  but  they  left  a  prodigious  number 
of  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle, 
amounting,  as  was  supposed,  to  between  three 
and  four  thousand  men ;  amongst  whom  were 
the  generals  Lanusse,  Roize,  and  Bodet :  general 
Ramphon  had  his  horse  shot  Under  him,  and  his 
clothes  pierced  with  balls.  The  loss  of  the  En- 
glish was  upwards  of  1400  men.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  did  not  retire  from  the  field  till  the 

a 

*  State  of  Egypt,  by  General  Reynier,  p.  270— 71. 
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victory  was  decided,  though  fainting  from  weak*  BOOK 
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ness  and  the  effusion  of  blood;  and  it  being  un-0^^/ 


fortunately  found  impossible  to  extract  the 

that  heroic  officer,  after  languishing  a  few  davs,sir  Ra!Ph 

-       Aber- 

expired  on  board  the  Foudroyant  on  the  28th  ofcrombie. 
March.  His  successor  in  the  command,  general 
Hutchinson,  in  his  official  dispatch  of  the  5th  of 
April,  expresses  his  regret  for  this  catastrophe  in 
the  most  pathetic  terms.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  it  is 
some  consolation  to  those  who  tenderly  loved 
him  —  that  as  his  life  was  honorable,  so  was  his 
death  glorious.  His  memory  will  be  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  his  country  ;  will  be  sacred  to 
every  British  soldier,  and  embalmed  in  the  re- 
collection of  a  grateful  posterity." 

Thus  terminated  an  arduous  military  service 
of  forty-six  years.  In  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
the  great  qualities  of  the  general  were  rendered 
more  impressive  by  the  simplicity  and  integrity 
of  the  man.  He  never,  amid  the  conflicts  of  the 
field,  lost  sight  of  the  only  true  and  legitimate 
end  of  war  —  the  security  of  the  violated  rights 
of  society  ;  and  his  undaunted  courage  was  only 
one  of  the  features  of  that  character  which  was 
equally  distinguished  by  patriotism  and  huma- 
nity. 

About  the  beginning  of  April,  a,  Turkish  fleet 
with  troops  on  board  arrived  in  the  road  of 
Aboukir;  and,  being  joined  by  a  detachment 
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v^^y^yceeded  to   Rosetta,  the  castle  of  which,  com- 

1801.    manding  the  navigation  of  the  western  branch 

of  the  Nile,  together  with  the  town,  surrendered 

on  the  19th  of  that  month  to  the  arms  of  the 

allies. 

Leaving  a  numerous  garrison  in  Alexandria, 
whither  general  Menou  himself  retired,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  French  army,  under  general 
Le  Grange,  fell  back  on  Rahmanieh.  As  the 
enemy  retreated  towards  Cairo,  general  Hut- 
chinson,  after  straitening  the  quarters  of  the 
French  in  Alexandria,  by  cutting  the  canal  and 
letting  the  waters  of  the  sea  into  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  determined  to  follow 
them  in  person,  in  order  to  cover  the  army  of 
the  grand-vizier  again  advancing  from  Syria, 
and  to  secure  a  junction  with  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement of  troops  from  India,  momentarily  ex- 
pected to  arrive  by  wa}-  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
history  of  this  Egyptian  campaign,  subsequent 
to  the  victory  of  the  21st  of  March,  is  that  of  an 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  successes.  On 
the  9th  of  May  the  important  post  of  Rahma- 
nieh, situated  on  the  Nile  where  the  canal  of 
Alexandria  terminates,  was  abandoned  by  the 
French  almost  without  resistance.  On  the  1  ith 
a  valuable  convov,  destined  for  Alexandria,  was 

•^   * 

intercepted  by  the  English  general  coming  down 
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the  canal  of  Menouf,  which  connects  the  Da-  BOOK 
mietta  and  Rosetta  branches  of  the  river.  On 
the  17th  a  foraging  corps,  consisting  of  600  men 
of  the  enemy's  best  troops,  mounted  on  camels, 
were  surrounded  and  made  prisoners  near  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  On  the  other  side,  the  forts 
of  Lesbie  and  Bourlos,  in  the  vicinity  of  Da- 
mietta,  were  evacuated  at  the  approach  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  army  of  the  vizier ;  and  the  garri- 
sons, together  making  about  700  men,  embarked 
on  board  five  small  vessels,  four  of  which  were 
captured  and  carried  into  Aboukir  Bay ;  so  that 
the  number  of  prisoners  taken  since  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Alexandria  did  not  fall  short  of 
two  thousand  men. 

On  the  abandonment  of  Rahmanieh,  the  ene- 
my made  a  wonderful  march  to  Gizeh,  and  im- 
mediately crossed  the  river  to  Boulac.  On  the 
16th  of  May  they  advanced,  under  the  conduct 
of  general  Belliard,  chief  in  command  at  Cairo, 
to  the  attack  of  the  army  of  the  grand-vizier, 
which,  directed  by  the  superior  skill  of  major 
Holloway,  a  British  officer  of  engineers,  had  en- 
camped in  an  advantageous  situation  at  Belbeis, 
A  desultory  engagement  of  some  hours  ensued, 
and  the  French  were  finally  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  300  men ;  and,  soon  after  this  unexpected 
victory,  the  vizier  was  joined  by  a  formidable 
body  of  Mamelouks,  under  the  orders  of  Osman 
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x-^-^ta/the  preceding  month  of  April.  Murad  Bey  was 
1801  •  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  as  well  as  of  he- 
roic valor.  Doubtful  as  to  the  event  of  the  En- 
glish invasion,  he  appears  to  have  carried  on, 
with  great  address,  and  with  true  oriental  deceit, 
separate  negotiations  with  the  contending  powers, 
and  to  have  given  to  each  the  strongest  assu- 
rances of  attachment  and  fidelity.  He  was  held 
in  the  highest  veneration  by  his  companions  in 
arms,  the  Mamelouk  chieftains  and  soldiery, 
who,  on  his  death,  breaking  his  weapons  over  his 
tomb,  declared  no  other  person  worthy  to  wield 
them.  Osman  Bey  Tambourgi,  his  successor, 
seeing  the  confusion  to  which  the  affairs  of  the 
French  were  tending,  determined  openly  to  join 
the  party  of  the  English  and  Turks  *. 

After  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  delay  of 
some  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  pro- 
visions, and  bringing  up  the  heavy  artillery,  the 
British  and  Ottoman  armies  moved  towards 
Grand  Cairo  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  but 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river;  and  on  the  21st  of 
June  general  Hutchinson  invested  Gizeh,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  which  separates  it  from 
Cairo,  while  the  vizier  took  a  position  nearly 

*  Vide  sir  Robert  Wilson's  History  of  the  Expedition  to 
Egypt,  Appendix — Also  General  Reynicr's  State  of  Egypt  x 
p.  315. 
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within  cannon-shot  of  that  metropolis,  on  the  BOOK 
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opposite  quarter.  On  the  22d  the  enemy  sent  ^~^^> 
out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  informed  the  British  com-  180K 
mander  that  they  wished  to  treat  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Cairo,  and  of  the  forts  thereunto  belong- 
ing. After  a  negotiation  of  some  days,  articles 
of  capitulation  were  signed  (June  37),  agreeably 
to  which,  the  troops  in  garrison,  under  general 
Belliard,  consisting  of  about  10,000  men  of  all 
descriptions,  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  French 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  their  arms,  ar- 
tillery, and  effects,  within  fifty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification.  Men  of  letters  and 
naturalists  accompanying  the  army  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  papers  and  collections: 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  general  Menou  might 
avail  himself  of  these  conditions  for  the  surrender 
of  Alexandria,  provided  his  acceptance  of  them 
was  declared  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the 
communication. 

Thus  was  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo  delivered  up 
to  the  British  and  Ottoman  armies,  almost  with- 
out an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  French  for  its 
preservation.  The  fortifications  of  this  capital 
of  Egypt,  though  imperfect,  were  difficult  of  ap- 
proach; they  were  defended  by  360  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison  seemed 
to  bid  defiance  to  an  assault.  The  council  of 
war  which  deliberated  on  the  measure  was  com- 
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B  oo  K  posed  of  eight  generals,  four  of  whom  (LaGrange, 
v-*~v^-'Robin,  Duranton,  and  Bron)  voted  against  it ; 
and  Dupas,  who  had  the  government  of  the 
citadel,  positively  refused  to  obey  the  first  com- 
mands of  general  Belliard,  declaring  that  he  had 
orders  from  general  Menou  to  defend  that  fort  to 
the  last  extremity.  It  has  been  also  observed, 
that  as  the  Nile  generally  rises  to  its  highest 
elevation  in  the  beginning  of  August,  the  end  of 
July  would  have  been  the  latest  moment  to 
which  an  army  could  remain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cairo  without  danger  *.  On  the  other 
hand,  general  Belliard,  in  his  official  narrative, 
states  "  that  the  city  was  ill  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, that  ammunition  for  the  artillery  was 
scarce,  and  that  the  French  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion  could  not  be  defended  against  an  assault,  on 
account  of  their  immense  extent,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  several  points  f."  On  the  part  of  the  En- 
glish, nevertheless,  to  use  the  words  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  general  Hutchinson,  "  this  was 
a  long  and  arduous  service,  from  the  intense  heat 
of  the  weather,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provi- 
sions, and  still  more  from  that  of  navigating  the 
river,  and  bringing  up  the  heavy  artillery  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  bar  of  the  Nile  at 

"*  Wilson's  History,  p.  158-9- 

i  Official  Letters,  June  21st — 29th. 
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gether."    And  both  in  the  plan  and  execution  of^^^f 
this  memorable  march  into  the  interior  of  Egypt,    1801< 
the  judgement,  firmness,  and  perseverance  of  this 
able  and  excellent  officer  were  uniformly  and 
strikingly  exhibited. 

Scarcely  was  the  capitulation  signed,  when  Arrival  of 

i   rt    •    i  •  the  Indian 

the  Indian  army  under  general  13aird,  consisting  army 
of  .5000  regular  troops  and  2000  Sepoys,  ap- 
peared  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  fleet 
which  conveyed  them  from  Asia  left  Ceylon  on 
the  18th  of  February,  and,  touching  at  Bombay 
on  their  passage,  after  a  voyage  of  twenty  weeks 
landed  the  forces  at  Cosseir.  The  navigation  of 
the  Red  Sea  was  found  both  difficult  and  dange- 
rous: two  of  the  transports  were  lost,  and  many 
others  damaged.  The  soundings  frequently  did 
not  exceed  four  or  five  fathoms,  though  it  was 
in  some  places  found  unfathomable.  After  stay- 
ing a  short  time  at  Cosseir,  they  crossed  the  de- 
sert of  Thebes,  and  in  ten  days  arrived  at  Gen- 
nat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  four  hundred  miles 
from  Cairo.  The  route  of  the  army  had  been 
through  long  and  dreary  defiles,  amid  barren  rocks, 
without  a  particle  of  herbage.  The  joy  excited 
among  the  soldiers  at  the  sight  of  the  river,  is 
beyond  description.  The  army  marched  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Gennat  to  Kenneh, 
whence,  July  the  28th,  they  embarked  in  boats  for 

VOL.  XII.  T 
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^^p-v^Jmiles)  they  reached,  tlirough  the  rapidity  of  the 
1801.    stream,  in  a  few  days.     After  halting  at  Cairo 
for  some  weeks,  in  order  to  recover  and  refresh 
the  men,  exhausted  witli  fatigue,  they  again  em- 
barked on  the  Nile  for  Rosetta,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  31st  of  August,  and  encamped  in 
the  beautiful   vicinity   of  that    city.      Though 
these  troops  were  not  brought  into,  action,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expectation  of  their  ar- 
rival contributed  to  hasten  the  determination  of 
general  Belliard.     The  martial  spirit  of  the  con- 
queror of  Seringapatam  was  eminently  conspi- 
cuous in  the  conduct  of  this  expedition ;  and  it 
was  remarked  that  the  appearance  of  the  men, 
their  health  and  their  vigour,  were  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  injured  or  impaired  by  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  they  had  so  long  sustained. 
General  Menou,  far  from  appearing  to  ap- 
prove of  that  article  in  the  capitulation  of  Cairo, 
agreeably  to  which  he  might  have  surrendered 
on  the   terms    acceded  to   by  general  Belliard, 
strengthened  the  fortifications  around  Alexandria, 
and  talked  of  defending  himself  as  long  as  one 
stone  remained  upon  another.     He  had  even  the 
presumption  to  declare,  in  his  official  dispatches 
to  the  French  government,  "  that  he  would  never 
capitulate  at.  Alexandria" — promising  "to  bury 
himself  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  city." — "  HE," 
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engagements  in  the  face  of  Europe,  should  knowv^-^^J 
how  to  keep  them*."  General  Menou,  indeed^  1801« 
did  not  yet  despair  of  receiving  the  reinforce- 
ment destined  for  Egypt,  under  the  care  of  ad- 
miral Gantheaume :  but  that  officer,  after  remain- 
ing forty-eight  hours  almost  in  sight  of  Alexan- 
dria, was  obliged  to  bear  away  on  being  disco- 
vered by  the  English  fleet;  and  by  great  good 
fortune,  and  after  undergoing  many  hazards,  he 
made  his  way  back  in  safety  to  Toulon.  The 
operations  of  the  besieging  army  commenced  on 
the  17th  of  August,  when  the  first  parallel  was 
begun  at  the  distance  of  1200  yards:  and  during 
the  night  a  flotilla  was  embarked  on  the  lake 
Mareotis,  with  a  body  of  troops  under  general 
Coote,  who  effected  his  landing  to  the  westward 
of  Alexandria,  and  immediately  invested  the 
strong  castle  of  Marabout,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  on  the  side 
of  the  Desert;  which  fortress  capitulated  on  the 
night  of  the  21st.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town, 
the  heights  were,  with  slight  resistance,  stormed 
and  occupied  by  the  generals  Craddock  and 
Moore.  A  sortie  was  soon  after  attempted  by 
the  garrison,  who  charged  resolutely  with  fixed 
bayonets,  but  met  with  an  unexpected  reception 

*  General  Reynier's  "  State  of  Egypt,"  <5cc.,  p.  335. 
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^A^J  force,  drove  them  back  with  great  loss  under  the 
isoi.    Walls  of  the  city.    Other  successes  followed:  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  four  batteries  were 
opened  on  each  side  of  the  town  against  the  in- 
trenched camp  of  the  French,  which  did  great 

surrender  execution  j  and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  ge- 
neral  Mcnou  requested  an  armistice,  in  order  to 
prepare  articles  of  capitulation,  which,  after  some 
difficulties  and  delays,  were  signed  on  the  2d  of 
September,  nearly  on  the  same  terms  with  those 
concluded  by  general  Belliard.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  upwards  of  8000  soldiers  and  1300 
sailors;  to  which  when  the  whole  of  the  civil 
department  and  artificers  were  added,  a  grand  to- 
tal appeared  of  11213  persons*. 

Thus  was  completed,  in  six  months,  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  English.  Considering 
the  great  losses  sustained  by  the  French  during 
that  interval,  it  may  with  certainty  be  in- 
ferred, that,  at  the  time  of  the  enemy's  landing, 
they  did  not  muster  less  than  25000  regular 
troops  in  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  the  various 
other  stations  occupied  by  them  in  that  country. 
They  were  troops  eminent  for  courage  and  dis- 
cipline, inured  to  the  climate,  and  accustomed 
to  victory.  The  reduction  of  Egypt,  then,  by  a 
i 

*  Wilson'^  History  of  the  Expedition  to  Ecynt,  p.  Cl  j. 
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seems  a  phenomenon  not  easily  to  be  accounted  ^^-v-O 
for.     General  Menou  appears  to  have  been  a    1801- 
man  of  an  active  and  sanguine,  but  not  of  a  clear 
or  comprehensive  mind;  and  he  has  been  with 
great  show  of  justice  blamed  for  not  sufficiently 
concentrating  his  force,  and  suffering  himself  to 
be  beaten  in  detail.   In  a  council  of  war  convened 
by  this  commander  previous  to  the  surrender  of 
Alexandria,  he  delivered  his  sentiments,  as  re- 
ported in  the  French  accounts,  in  the  following 
terms: — "The  capitulation  of  Cairo  has  irrevoca- 
bly decided    the   fate  of  Alexandria.    In   fact, 
Cairo  ought  to  have  held  out  ten  weeks  longer 
than  it    did.     In  that  case,  Alexandria  might 
have  supplied  itself  with  provisions — the  fortifi- 
cations  might  have  been   completed- — diseases 
would    have    destroyed    the    enemy — and    the 
French  would  have  preserved  Egypt." — "  The  ac- 
tions of  general  Menou,  to  sum  up  the  whole, 
by  no  means  corresponded  with  his  magnificent 
boasts;  and  he  had  little  reason  to  censure  gene- 
ral Belliard  for  not  holding  out  ten  weeks,  when 
he  himself  signed  a  capitulation  in  scarcety  more 
than  as  many  days  *." 

*  Although  the  celebrated  publication  of  general  Reynier, 
"  STATE  of  EGYPT  after  the  Battle  of  Ileliopolis,"  abounds 
with  the  most  false  and  invidious  representations  respecting 
the  English  expedition,  the  exertions  of  the  English  soldiery, 
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v^vOEgypt  present  itself  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  than 
1801.    a  st;cret  design  seems  to  have  been  formed  to 

Treachery 
of  the 
Turks. 

and  tho  conduct  of  the  English  generals ;  yet  justice  must  be 
done  to  the  military  sagacity  which  so  severely  censures  the 
dispositions,  and  arraigns  the  plans,  of  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief.  "  General  Mcnqu,"  says  this  able  officer, 
"  had  constantly  deceived  himself,  repelling  advice  that  came 
to  him  from  various  quarters,  as  to  the  nature  and  true  object 
of  this  expedition. — Some  of  the  generals  endeavoured  to 
convince  gcnpral  Mcnou  of  the  necessity  of  promptly  concen- 
trating the  army  near  Aboukir.  They  urged,  that  the  vi/ier 
would  not  move  till  he  was  certain  of  the  success  of  the  En- 
glish ;  that  there  would  be  time  to  defeat  the  English,  and  to 
march  to  Salahieh,  before  the  vizier  could  reach  that  place  ; 
that  even  in  case  the  vizier,  by  more  rapid  movements,  should 
obtain  some  success,  his  troops  would  be  easily  dispersed 
when  they  learned  the  defeat  of  thejr  allies  ;  that,  in  a  word, 
by  dividing  the  army  it  was  continually  exposed  to  disasters." 
—In  a  letter  written  by  general  Reynier  to  general  Menou, 
dated  from  Cairo,  March  4,  these  ideas  are  enforced  with 
great  ability.  "  At  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  Turks  at 
Aboukir,"  says  general  Reynier,  "  Bonaparte  left  at  Belbeis 
and  Salahieh  no  more  than  a  hundred  men,  a  very  few  troops 
at  Damietta,  and  a  very  small  garrison  at  Cairo  :  he  concen- 
trated the  army  to  march  to  Aboukir.  Our  situation  is  simi- 
lar, and  we  ought  to  make  like  dispositions." — Instead  of  re- 
plying to  his  arguments,  general  Mcnou,  in  a  short  and  per- 
emptory note,  ordered  general  Reynier  "  to  depart  without 
delay  for  Belbeis — assuring  him  that  he  should  not  be  l>-ft 
ignorant  of  any  thing,  but  that  all  should  be.  provided  for." 

Immediately  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  the.  30th  of  Ve-n- 
tosc  (21st  of  March),  general  Reynier  repeated  to  the  com 
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exercised  by  the  Mamelouks,   and   to  establish ^^^^^J 
in  its  room  the  usual  mode  of  provincial  admi-    18°l- 


rnander-in-chief,  that  the  heights  of  Nico  formed  an  impro- 
per position  for  the  army:  he  urged,  that  the  insulated  de- 
tachments would  be  cut  off  one  by  one,  unless  recalled  to  the 
main  body  ;  and  he  proposed  to  leave  sufficient  garrisons  in 
the  citadel  of  Cairo,  at  Alexandria,  and  at  forts  Julian  and 
Lesbch,  and  to  concentrate  the  army  at  Rahmanieh,  to 
watch  a  favorable  opportunity  to  attack  the  English,  when 
they  should  quit  their  position  to  attack  Alexandria  or  Ro- 
sctta.  But  general  Menou  fancied  "that  every  proposition 
tending  to  concentrate  the  army,  had  the  evacuation  of  Egypt 
for  its  object.  "  While  that  commander  was  at  Cairo,"  says 
his  keen  antagonist,  "  he  would  not  believe  that  the  English 
could  debark.  When  he  was  at  Alexandria,  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  himself  that  the  vizier  would  not  march  ;  that  the 
English  would  undertake  nothing;  that,  while  HE  shouldbe  be- 
fore their  army,  they  would  neither  dare  to  quit  their  position, 
nor  send  detachments  against  Rosctta ;  and  that  they  would 
speedily  reimbark." 

On  the  23d  of  Germinal  (April  10),  general  Rcynier  wrote 
a  second  letter  to  general  Menou,  strongly  urging  him  to  take 
a  better  position  for  the  defence  of  Alexandria,  and  recalling 
to  his  recollection  the  unfortunate  consequences  resulting 
from  his  uniform  and  systematic  neglect  of  the  advice  so  re- 
peatedly offered  to  him.  The  English  were  now  established  at 
Rosctta,  and  the  vizier's  army  had  passed  the  Desert.  "  When 
none  of  the  enemy's  measures,"  says  this  officer,  "  arc  fore- 
seen, and  a  general  divides  his  own  forces,  he  is  almost 
certain  to  be  beaten." — It  was,  indeed,  a  long  time  before 
general  Menou  would  give  credit  to  the  report  that  the  En- 
glish had  captured  Rosetta  and  occupied  it  in  force.  He 
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v—^v-'*-' grand-vizier  held  out  the  most  unequivocal  pro- 
01 '  raises  that  their  authority  should  be  restored  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  infidels;  and  soon  after  the 
surrender  of  Alexandria,  seven  of  these  Mamelouk 
chiefs  were  invited  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
capitan-pacha,  on  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  this  purpose.  They  were  received  with  hos- 
pitality and  respect;  and  the  pacha  engaged 
them  further  to  accompany  him  on  board  his 
own  ship,  on  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  British 
commander;  but  on  going  into  the  boats  pre- 
pared for  them,  divers  indications  of  some  dan- 
gerous design  occasioned  a  sudden  recollection 
of  the  warnings  given  them  by  general  Hut- 
chinson,  never  to  trust  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks;  and  they  demanded  to  be  re-con- 
ducted to  the  shore.  This  being  peremptorily 
refused,  the  beys,  grasping  their  arms,  began  to 

said  "  he  would  order  any  man  to  be  shot  who  should  affirm 
it;"  and  he  destined  a  slight  detachment  of  800  men  only  to  re- 
take that  city.  A  similar  force  was  dispatched  to  the  important 
station  of  Rahmanieh,  on  which  general  lleynicr  made  a  final 
effort  to  convince  general  Menou  "  that  it  was  not  by  succes- 
sive small  detachments,  but  by  concentrating  the  army,  that  the 
enemy's  progress  could  be  checked.  But  all  his  representations 
being  fruitless,  he  determined  to  go  to  Alexandria,  and  re- 
main there,"  us  he  says,  "a  mere  spectator  of  the  unfortunate 
events  which  he  could  not  but  foresee." — STATE  of  EGYPT, 
by  General  REYNIEK,/^.  233,  275,  284,  &c. 
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the  chiefs  (among  whom  was  Osman  Bey,  the  s^-y-O 
successor   of  Mourad)   were  killed,  and    three    i801' 
wounded — several  of  the    boatmen   shared  the 
same  fate.     The  grand-vizier  at  the  same  time 
attempted  to  secure  as  many  of  the  beys  as  he 
could  by  force  or  fraud.     Some  fell  into  his  hands 
— others  made  their  escape  into  Upper  Egypt. 

General  Hutchinson,  apprised  of  this  perfidi- 
ous procedure,  ordered  the  troops  under  arms, 
remonstrated  severely  with  the  grand-vizier  and 
capitan  -  pacha,  and  reclaimed,  in  a  menacing 
tone,  the  wounded  beys,  -  the  bodies  of  the  slain  .  - 
for  honorable  sepulture,  and  the  chiefs,  also,  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  vizier.  The  capitan- 
pacha  maintained  that  the  suspicions  of  the  beys 
were  without  foundation,  and  excused  his  own 
conduct,  from  the  orders  that  had  been  sent,  both 
to  himself  and  the  grand- vizier,  from  the  Porte, 
which  was  well  assured  that  it  never  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  court  of  London  to  take  any  part 
in  the  internal  regulations  or  government  of 
Egypt,  but,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  to 
leave  the  Ottomans  to  establish  there  what  form 
of  government  they  should  think  proper.  Al- 
though general  Hutchinson  did  not,  and  proba- 
bly could  not,  controvert  this  reasoning,  he  de- 
manded with  inflexible  firmness  the  freedom  of 
the  beys,  which  was  at  length  granted;  but,  in 
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vIA^L/out    between  the  Turks  and   the  Mamelouks, 
1801.    who,    notwithstanding   the  inferiority   of  their 
numbers,    gained   great   advantages    over    the 
Ottoman  power. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  naval 


of  the  Da- 

nish and     power  of  Britain  retained  its  wonted  and  resist- 

\Vcst-India  /.•»«•  « 

isle*  less  superiority.  In  the  month  or  March  ad- 
miral Duckworth  made  an  easy  capture  of  the 
Swedish  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the 
Danish  isles  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz,  which 
were  of  course  restored  to  those  powers  when 
the  subsequent  accommodation  took  place.  The 
islands  of  St.  Martin  and  Eustatius  (the  French 
garrison  being  previously  withdrawn  from  the 
latter)  were  also  reduced  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  the  same  facility,  The  valuable 
island  of  Madeira,  likewise,  during  the  invasion 
of  Portugal  by  France,  was  seized  and  garri- 
soned by  the  English. 

In  the  East  Indies,  Ternate,  the  chief  pos- 
session remaining  to  the  Dutch  of  the  Moluccas, 
was  conquered  (June  1801),  after  a  siege  and 
resolute  resistance  of  fifty-two  days,  by  the  arms 
of  the  East-India  company. 

Considerable  success,  also,  attended  the  Bri- 
tish arms  in  the  Mediterranean.  Admiral  sir 
James  Saumarcz,  one  of  the  most  brave  and 
skilful  officers  in  the  British  nnvv,  commanded 
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aded  the  port  of  Cadiz.  Receiving  intelligence s^^^l, 
that  three  French  line-of-battle  ships  and  a  fri^ 
gate  were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Algezi* 
ras  under  cover  of  the  batteries  on  shore,  he 
conceived  the  bold  design  of  attacking  them  in 
that  situation.  Proceeding  with  a  superior 
force  and  favorable  breeze  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  of  July,  in  the  sanguine  hope  of  cap- 
turing the  French  ships,  on  a  sudden  the  wind 
failed,  and  the  English  could  not,  with  every  ef- 
fort, engage  the  enemy  in  a  regular  or  close 
action.  The  Hannibal,  captain  Ferris,  also,  in 
bearing  up,  unfortunately  took  the  ground  in  a 
position  where  she  lay  exposed  to  a  tremendous 
fire  from  one  of  the  batteries  on  land.  Admiral 
Saumarez  made  an  attempt  to  silence  the  bat- 
tery, by  running  his  own  ship  between  the 
Hannibal  and  the  shore:  but  this  manoeuvre  not 
succeeding,  and  being  himself  only  three  cables' 
length  from  another  battery,  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  desist  from  his  enterprise,  leaving, 
to  his  inexpressible  chagrin,  the  Hannibal  a  prey 
to  the  enemy:  captain  Ferris,  however,  did  not 
strike  till  he  had  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  143 
men. 

The  French  seemed  much  elated  with  this  ad- 
vantage, which  their  public  prints  magnified  into 
a  great  naval  victory — three  of  their  ships  of  war 
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v^-v-O English :    and   the   attempt  being  thought   to 

isoi.    border  upon  temerity,  the  want  of  success  cast 

a  momentary  shade  over  the  reputation  of  the 

admiral,  who  was  ardently  impatient  to  avenge 

the  insult. 

TbSrf  Tne  three  French  ships  were  reinforced,  two 
days  ^tcr  *he  battle,  by  five  Spanish  line-of- 
battle  ships,  and  a  French  ship  of  seventy-four 
guns,  besides  three  frigates,  and  their  late  prize 
the  Hannibal.  AVith  the  utmost  diligence  the 
English  squadron  repaired  their  damages,  and  put 
to  sea  on  the  12th  of  July;  and,  though  now  much 
inferior  in  force,  the  Pompee  being  altogether 
disabled  from  joining,  the  admiral  determined  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  enemy's  fleet  to  Ca- 
diz. Late  in  the  evening  he  observed  them  to 
have  cleared  Cabareta  point,  and  immediately 
bore  after  them.  The  action  did  not  begin  till 
eleven,  but  it  was  then  most  tremendous.  On 
the  admiral's  own  ship  (theCiesar)  coming  up  to 
attack  the  Royal  Carlos,  a  three-decker,  on 
board  of  which  the  Spanish  admiral,  don  Moreno, 
had  hoisted  his  flag,  she  was  perceived  to  have 
taken  fire;  and  the  flames  soon  communicating 
to  another  three-decker,  the  San  Hermenegiido, 
both  of  112  guns,  they  blew  up  in  a  short  time 
with  a  dreadful  explosion.  The  San  Antonio,  of 
enty-four  guns,  struck  her  colors  to  the  Su- 
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action,   the  Spanish   ships   fired   furiously  into^-^^O 
each   other,   doing  themselves  almost  as  much    1801> 
damage  as  they  received  from  the  English.    It 
blew    excessively  hard  during  the  night;    and 
in  the  morning  the  enemy  were  out   of  sight, 
making  their  way  in  a  most  shattered  condition 
to  Cadiz. 

When  the  French  troops  entered  Tuscany  in  Gallant  de- 
fence of 
October    1800,  the  English    then    resident 

LeShorn,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Grant,  vice- 
consul  at  that  port,  took  refuge  in  the  isle  of 
Elba;  and  having  received  from  the  squadron 
cruising  off  that  coast  under  sir  John  Borlase 
"Warren,  the  necessary  supplies,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  300  soldiers  and  artillerymen, 
they  established  themselves  in  the  fort  and  har- 
bour of  Porto-Ferrajo.  Four  hundred  Corsicans, 
and  about  an  equal  number  of  Neapolitans  and 
other  military  adventurers,  joining  them,  formed 
all  together  a  considerable  garrison,  the  com- 
mand of  which  devolved  on  an  officer  of  equal 
spirit  and  ability,  lieutenant-colonel  Airey.  It  was 
quickly  invested  on  the  land  side,  by  an  army 
of  five  or  six  thousand  men;  and  batteries  being 
raised,  the  town  was  bombarded,  and  attempts- 
were  twice  made  to  storm  the  fortress.  The 
garrison,  however,  not  merely  repelled  the  dif- 
ferent assaults,  but  made  a  sally  on  the  besieged, 
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v-^N^^mv  was  reinforced,  the  batteries  re-constructed; 
but  the  garrison  st:Jl  defended  themselves  with 
equal  vigor  and  success.  At  length,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  months,  Porto-Fcrrajo  was  anew 
summoned  to  surrender,  in  the  name  of  the  KINO 
of  ETRURIA,  with  a  promise  of  amnesty :  but  go- 
vernor Grant  sent  for  answer,  that  he  acknow- 
ledged no  authority  in  Tuscany  except  that  of 
grand-duke. 

In  the  month  of  September  this  year,  admiral 
Warren  made  an  attempt,  by  landing  a  conside- 
rable body  of  troops,  to  relieve  the  brave  gar 
rison,  and  reduce  the  island ;  but,  after  an  ob- 
stinate engagement,  the  English  were  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  compelled  to  retreat. 
This  event,  far  from  discouraging  the  garrison,  in- 
cited them  to  new  efforts,  and  in  a  subsequent  sally 
they  forced  the  French  intrenchments,  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  advanced  posts  with  great 
effusion  of  blood ;  and  this  extraordinary  defence 
began  justly  to  attract  great  attention  and  admi- 
ration. 

Threats  of  During  the  \\hole  of  the  present  summer,  the 
French  government,  chagrined  at  the  failure  of  its 
projects  from  the  KeJ  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  menaced 
England  with  loud  and  continued  threats  of  in- 
vasion; and  three  different  camps  were  formed 
opposite  to  the  English  coast — one  near  Ostend 
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and  a  third  at  Boulogne.     Naval  preparations  ^-^^ 
were  also  carried  on  with    great  activity  along    I80l> 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  shores,  as  well  as  those 
of  France,  and  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  which  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Brest, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  fifty-two  sail  of  the 
line. 
These  hostile  demonstrations  were  vie  wed,  both  Heroism  of 

the  Britfih 


by  the  government  and  the  people  of 
without  any  sensation  of  terror  :  yet  no  precau- 
tion was  omitted  which  might  contribute  to  the 
public  safety.  The  whole  kingdom  seemed  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  combined 
with  that  of  military  ardor  ,  and  every  one 
placed  a  just  confidence  in  the  national  courage 
and  resources.  About  the  end  of  July  a  circular 
letter  was  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state,  lord 
Pelham,  to  the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties,  com- 
municating the  intelligence  "  that  the  naval  and 
military  preparations,  carried  on  in  the  ports  and 
on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Holland,  had  of 
late  been  pursued  with  increased  activity  j  and 
signifying  his  majesty's  earnest  wish  that  the  se- 
veral corps  of  volunteer  cavalry  and  infantry, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  might  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  immediate  service."  This  royal  and  pa- 
ternal request  was  obeyed  with  the  utmost  ala- 
crity. Field-days  and  reviews  became  common  in 
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whole  country  assumed  a  military  air,  and  an  at- 
titude  not  merely  of  defence,  but  of  defiance. 
Strong  piquet  guards  were  mounted  all  along  the 
coast — frigates  and  advice-boats  stationed  at  the 
proper  places — while  a  chain  of  English  vessels 
of  war  stretched  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Channel,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Gallic 
shore ;  and  the  gallant  admiral  Nelson  was  in- 
vested with  the  supreme  command  of  this  vast 
armament. 

1     ^llt  a  sys*etn  altogether  defensive  is  dispiriting 
at  BOU-     jn  jts  own  nature,  and  was  justly  deemed  unwor- 

logne.  •'          3 

thy  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  British  nation. 
The  coasts  of  France  were  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant alarm  by  the  vigilance  of  the  naval  com- 
manders, and  many  partial  successes  obtained; 
and  scarcely  could  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  move' 
from  port  to  port,  with  the  utmost  caution, 
but  at  the  risk  of  capture.  Boulogne  was  re- 
garded as  the  chief  point  of  rendezvous;  and  at 
this  place  the  French  had  collected  a  numerous 
flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  other  armed  vessels,  fof 
the  professed  purpose  of  transporting  their 
troops  across  the  Channel.  At  the  very  moment 
when  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  deemed 
their  project  ripening  for  execution,  lord  Nelson 
railed  from  Deal,  and  arriving  off  Boulogne 
August  3S  anchored  about  four  miles  from  the 
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throwbombs  and  shells  into  the  town  and  harbour.    1801< 
In  the  course  of  the  day  much  damage  was  done 
to  the  vessels  in  the  port  of  Boulogne;  ten  being 
disabled  and  five  sunk.     Though  this  success 
was  far  from  decisive,  lord  Nelson  remarked,  in 
his  official  dispatch  on  this  occasion,  "  it  would 
serve  to  convince  the  enemy  that  they  could  not 
come  out  of  their  harbours  with  impunity." 

Estimating  lightly  a  victory  unaccompanied 
with  the  renown  arising  from  more  active  exer- 
tion, the  admiral  formed  the  design  of  bring- 
ing off  that  portion  of  the  French  flotilla,  now 
moored  in  the  front  of  Boulogne,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-five  armed  ships.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  loth  August,  the  English  vessels, 
ranged  in  four  divisions,  were  ordered  to  storm 
the  French  line  of  boats,  brigs,  &c.  defended 
by  long  poles,  headed  with  spikes  of  iron>  pro- 
jecting from  their  sides,  and  with  a  strong  rope- 
netting  up  to  the  lower  yards;  moored  head 
and  stern  across  the  harbour  with  iron  chains ; 
containing  each  from  150  to  200  soldiers;  under 
the  protection  also  of  land  batteries  and  mus- 
ketry from  the  shore.  Captain  Parker  of  the 
Medusa,  who  commanded  one  of  the  divisions, 
closed  with  the  enemy  soon  after-  midnight ;  but 
the  precautions  previously  taker*  baffled  all  the 
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the  gun-boats,  &c.  either  killed  or  wounded 
two-thirds  of  the  crew  of  the  Medusa.  The  other 
divisions,  though  the  attack  on  their  part  was 
made  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  suffered  ex- 
tremely from  the  constant  fire  kept  up  by  the 
enemy,  of  grape-shot  and  small-arms;  and  the 
vessels  which  were  boarded  in  the  course  of  the 
conflict  could  not  be  carried  off,  after  cutting  the 
cables,  being  all  fastened  together  with  chains. 
At  length  it  was  found  that  they  were  engaged 
in  an  impracticable  attempt ;  and  the  boats  were 
withdrawn  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  sustaining  a  very  serious  loss.  Among  the 
mortally  wounded  was  the  gallant  captain  Par- 
ker, who  died  shortly  afterwards  extremely  be- 
loved and  lamented. 

Lord  Nelson,  leaving  the  different  Frenck 
ports  still  blockaded,  immediately  returned  to  the 
Downs;  and,  notwithstanding  this  mischance, 
his  popularity  in  the  navy  rather  seemed  to  in- 
crease than  diminish,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme and  unintermitted  attention  which  he  paid, 
on  this  occasion,  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  those 
i-  who  had  suffered  in  the  late  action.  But,  while 

naries  of  . 

Peace  they  were  burning  with  iresn  enthusiasm,  and 
eager  to  distinguish,  themselves  by  new  exer- 
tions, the  joyful  and  astonishing  intelligence  was 
announced,  that  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been 
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Although  it  was  well  known  that  discussions    1801' 
relative  to  peace  had  taken  place  between  the 
two  governments,  the  public  opinion  augured  ill 
of  the  success  of  the  negotiation :   and  indeed 
lord    Hawkesbury's   letter   to    M.  Otto   of  the 
25th  of  June  appeared  to  set  every  idea  of  ac- 
commodation  at    a    great    distance.      Almost 
three  weeks  elapsed  before  an  answer  was  re- 
turned by  the  French  government ;  and  it  no- 
ticed the  offers  of  the  court  of  London  merely 
to   express   the    indignation   excited   by  them. 
"  Can  it  be   believed,"    says  the  minister,  M. 
Otto,  "  that  the  French  people  are  reduced  to 
such  a  sad  extremity  as  to  sign  a  disgraceful 
peace  ?    If,  after  eight  years  of  a  war  which  ha* 
caused  so  much  blood  to  be  shed,  after  so  many 
assurances   of  moderation,    so  many  reciprocal 
protestations,  the  French  people  see  themselves- 
obliged  to  continue  the  war,  is  it  to  be  doubted 
that  it  will  find  in  its  constancy,  its  population, 
and  its    strength,   the    means  of  repairing  the 
losses  which  its  allies  and  itself  have  only  in- 
part    restrained ;  occupied  by  treasons,  by  the 
consequences  of  the  revolution,  and  the  effort- 
of  continental  nations  ?" 

The  reply  of  lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  July  20, 
after  repeating  the  vain  boasts  of  his  former 

u  2 
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majesty,  which,-  he  says,  must  appear  evi- 
to  a}|  tne  worjc|.  anti  deploring  that  the 
same  spirit  is  not  discoverable  in  the  French 
government,  and  expressing  the  surprise  which 
he  felt  -at  the  rejection  of  proposals  so  equitable; 
concludes  at  last  by  demanding  "  that  the 
French  government  u  ill  distinctly  state  to  what 
part  of  the  propositions  of  his  majesty  its  objec- 
tions apply ;  and  that  it  will  communicate,  with 
the  same  frankness  which  has  marked  the  con- 
duct of  his  majesty,  the  conditions  which,  after 
a  general  consideration  of  circumstances,  it  may 
judge  proper,  to  conduct  the  negotiations  to  a 
prompt  and  happy  conclusion." 

M.  Otto  without  delay  made  a  rejoinder, 
couched  in  language  extremely  cold,  and  ap- 
proaching to  contempt.  He  declares  "  that  the 
French  government  is  forgetful  of  nothing  that 
may  lead  to  a  general  peace,  because  it  is  at  the 
same  time  tlhe  interest  of  humanity  and  of  the 
allies.  It  is  for  the  king  of  England  to  calculate 
if  it  is  equally  for  the  interest  of  his  politics,  his 
commerce,  and  his  nation."  M.  Otto  then  states, 
in  exact  conformity  to  the  proposition  made  by 
him  many  weeks  before,  that  England  shall 
keep  Ceylon;  adding,  in  explicit  termsr  "that 
Egypt  shall  be  restored  to  the  Porte — that  Mi- 
norca shall  be  given  back  to  Spain — that  Malta 
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Good  Hope  and  the  other  conquests  of  En  gland  v^-v-^/ 
shall  be  restored  to  the  allies :  as  to  Martinico  1801- 
in  particular,  France  •will  never  renounce  her 
right  to  it.  Nothing  now  remains,"  says  the 
French  minister  in  a  tone  somewhat  haughty, 
"  for  the  British  cabinet,  but  to  manifest  the  part 
which  it  will  take ;  and  if  these  conditions  can- 
not satisfy  it,  it  will  be  proved  in  the  face  of  the 
world  that  the  first  consul  has  neglected  nothing, 
and  that  he  has  evinced  his  disposition  to  make 
every  kind  of  sacrifice,  to  re-establish  peace,  and 
to  spare  to  humanity  the  tears  and  blood  which 
will  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  new 
campaign." 

Lord  Hawkesbury's  answer  to  the  above  note 
was  delayed  till  the  5th  of  August,  and  it  exhi- 
bited a  singular  medley  of  complaint  and  con- 
cession. "  His  majesty,"  the  minister  says, 
"•  had  every  right  to  expect  that  the  unreserved 
and  moderate  propositions  to  which  he  was  dis- 
posed to  accede,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
peace,  would  have  been  favorably  received  by 
the  French  government,  or,  at  least,  that  in  the 
plan  of  pacification  which  was  offered  there  would 
lui\e  been  no  essential  difference.  His  majesty 
is  convinced  that  no  reasonable  objection  can 
be  made  by  the  French  government  to  the  s.ubr 
stance  of  the  conditions  which  he  has  proposed: 
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vl^^  proposition  that  might  spring  from  it  should  be 
isoi.  conformable  to  those  principles  which  had  been 
acknowledged,  as  those  were  which  appear  in  his 
last  communication. — The  undersigned  flatters 
himself  that  the  French  government  will  be 
guided  by  the  same  principles,  and  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiation  will  not  be  frustrated  by 
a  demand,  on  its  part,  of  restitutions  which  the 
relative  situations  of  the  belligerent  powers 
would  not  allow,  and  which  its  own  example,  in 
regard  to  its  conquests,  does  not  give  it  any 
right  to  expect,  and  which  his  majesty  does  not 
consider  as  according  with  those  principles  on 
which  alone  an  honorable  and  permanent  peace 
can  be  concluded. 

"  In  this  view  his  majesty  is  disposed  to  give 
a  new  proof  of  his  moderation  and  sentiments; 
and  fie  does  not  make  any  difficulty  in  declaring, 
that,  if  the  French  government  will  admit  of 
a  reasonable  arrangement  relative  to  the  East 
Indies,  in  conformity  to  the  principle  which  has 
been  acknowledged  as  the  true  basis  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, his  majesty  is  ready  to  enter  into 
further  explanations  relative  to  the  island  of 
Malta,  and  desires  seriously  to  concert  the 
means  to  form  an  arrangement  which  will  ren- 
der it  independent  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
France," 
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the  French  government  received  the  intelligence v^-y-O 
of  this  concession ;  for,  after  the  relinquishment  1801- 
of  Malta — without  any  distinct  or  specific  equi- 
valent— it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  En- 
glish cabinet  meant  in  the  sequel  seriously  to 
contend  for  Martinico  or  any  other  of  the 
French  possessions  acquired  by  British  valor  in 
the  course  of  the  war.  With  regard  to  "a  rea- 
sonable arrangement  relative  to  the  East,"  France 
had  already  consented  to  the  cession  of  Ceylon, 
and  England  to  the  restitution  of  the  Cape  :  and 
Spain  held,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Badajoz,  an 
ample  pledge  for  the  restoration  of  Trinidad,  ot 
a  full  compensation  for  that  valuable  settlement. 
Minorca  was  included  in  the  original  plan  of 
restitution  ;  and  the  isle  of  Elba,  the  third  grand 
maritime  station  now  possessed  by  Great  Brir 
tain  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  given  up  impli- 
citly and  silently,  as  of  too  little  importance  for 
specific  mention.  In  a  word,  as  England  had 
now  yielded  the  point  which  above  all  others  she 
was  most  likely  and  seemed  most  disposed  to  con- 
test, no  insuperable  difficulty  could  be  supposed 
to  remain  in  the  way  of  peace.  But  if  lord 
Hawkesbury  had,  at  the  outset  of  this  negotia- 
tion, made  more  moderate  demands,  and  as- 
sumed in  the  progress  of  it  a  more  firm  though 
less  lofty  tone,  it  is  highly  probable  that  peace 
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v^^^^satisfactory  basis ;  especially  if  the  negotiation 
isoi.  had  been  conducted  with  such  ability  and  ad- 
dress as  to  have  excited  in  the  government  of 
France  the  pleasing  hope  that  the  destructive, 
inveterate,  and  causeless  animosity  of  England 
against  her,  could  by  any  means  have  been 
converted  into  sentiments  of  amity  and  good 
will. 

After  this  great  concession  on  the  part  of 
England,  made,  to  adopt  the  words  of  lord 
Hawkesbury,  without  any  difficulty,  though  not 
till  the  negotiation  had  run  to  a  tedious  length, 
the  discussions  were  resumed,  and  tended  rapidly 
towards  a  favorable  conclusion.  M.  Otto  in- 
formed lord  Hawkesbury,  by  a  note  dated  2ith 
Thermidor,  (August  11,)  that  he  did  not  delay  a 
moment  to  communicate  to  his  government  that 
which  he  had  received  of  the  5th  of  August. 
"  It  is,"  said  that  dexterous  negotiator,  "  with 
the  sincerest  satisfaction  that  the  first  consul 
perceives,  in  the  last  communication  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  that  the  negotiation  begins  on 
its  part  to  assume  a  character  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence,  and  to  afford  the  prospect  of 
a  termination  to  those  evils  which  are  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  a  war  of  so  long  duration. 
His  Britannic  majesty  having  consented  that  the 
Hand  of  Malta  and  its  dependenciei  should  l>< 
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placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  belong  neither  to  BOOK 
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France  nor  to  England,  the  sole  obstacle  is  re-^~^^> 
moved  which  the  arrangements  respecting  the  JS01* 
Mediterranean  still  continued  to  oiler.  And  as  to 
America — his  majesty  having  declared  that  he  is 
not  influenced  by  any  view  of  ambition  and  ag- 
grandisement— it  is  impossible  not  to  remark 
that  the  ancient  possessions  of  his  majesty  in 
that  quarter  have  their  central  point  in  Jamaica, 
an  extensive  and  opulent  colony,  strong  from 
its  position,  but  rendered  impregnable  by  the 
accumulated  works  which  render  it  superior  to 
all  attack ;  consequently  the  ancient  possessions 
of  his  majesty  in  America  do  not  require  to 
be  augmented,  in  order  to  their  consolidation  or 
to  assure  their  means  of  defence.  Nevertheless, 
the  French  government  will  not  put  the  peace 
of  the  world  in  balance  with  the  possession  of  an 
island  but  of  .secondary  consequence  to  France 
and  its  allies,  and  which  has  been  conquered  by 
die  arms  of  his  Britannic  majesty." 

The  cession  of  Trinidad  being  thus  virtually 
secured  to  England  as  a  compensation  for  the 
acquisition  of  Olivenza  by  Spain,  nothing  of 
magnitude,  long  to  impede  the  conclusion  of  the 
preliminary  treaty,  seemed  to  remain.  Another 
< -iVort  was  however  made,  in  these  circumstances, 
by  lord  I  lawkesbury,  to  retain  the  island  of  Mar- 
gin iro,  or  at  least  to  obtain  something,  though  of 
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BOOK  inferior  value,  by  way  of  exchange.     In  a  note, 

XJCXV 

vw^-v-O  addressed  August  14,  therefore,  to  M.  Otto,  the 
isoi.  £ng]ish  minister  declares,  "  that,  if  the  posses- 
sion of  Martinico  by  his  majesty  be  considered 
by  the  French  government  as  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  return  of  peace,  his  majesty  may 
be  induced  to  renounce  his  just  pretension  in 
this  respect,  on  condition  that  the  French  govern- 
ment will  consent  to  the  following  alternative  : 
In  the  1st  place,  That  his  majesty  may  keep,  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago ;  and,  in  this  case,  Demerary,  Esse- 
quibo,  and  Berbice,  shall  be  free  ports.  2dly, 
That  his  majesty  shall  retain  possession  of  St. 
Lucia,  Tobago,  Demerary,  Essequibo,  and  Ber- 
bice." 

This  note  occasioned  some  discussion:  and 
France  being  desirous  to  spare  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty the  mortification  of  ceding  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  in  which  case  Portugal  might  doubtless 
have  preserved  the  district  of  Olivenza,  the  first 
consul  was  induced — "  contrary  to  the  immovea- 
ble  basis  which  had  been  so  long  established  in 
France,  that  the  peace  ought  not  to  cost  any 
personal  sacrifice  to  the  republic" — to  offer  To- 
bago and  Cura9ao  in  lieu  of  Trinidad ;  for,  as  to 
the  cession  of  Martinico,  the  French  government 
would  not  deign  to  hearken  even  for  a  moment  to 
the  mention  of  a  proposition  so  degrading.  But 
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the  English  government  refused  to  depart  from  its  BOOK 
demand  of  Trinidad*.  ^*^v-^O 

On  the  7th  of  September  a  long  conference  180J% 
took  place  between  the  two  ministers,  in  which 
the  substance  of  the  preliminary  articles  was 
finally  arranged.  The  most  remarkable  diffe* 
rence  which  arose  on  this  occasion  related  to  the 
article  stipulating  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom 
of  l Portugal.  For  lord  Hawkesbury  proposing 
to  substitute,  for  the  word  kingdom,  the  words 
"  territory  and  possessions  of  her  most  faithful 
majesty,"  citizen  Otto  refused  to  consent  to 
the  alteration,  as  it  might  weaken  the  arrange- 
ments made  at  Badajoz  respecting  the  limits  of 
Guiana. — Agreeably  to  the  minute  genius  and 
narrow  views  of  the  English  cabinet,  lord  Hawkes- 
bury still  continued  to  exert  some  faint  efforts 
to  gain  the  island  of  Tobago  from  France,  in 
addition  to  Trinidad,  as  well  as  to  prevail  that 
Demerary,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  should  be 
declared  free  ports — concessions  which  the  ut- 
most firmness,  combined  with  the  greatest  ad- 
dress, could  alone  hope  to  obtain.  But,  by 
their  weak  and  wavering  conduct,  the  English 
ministry  incurred  the  mortification  of  a  peremp- 
tory, not  to  say  imperious,  declaration,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government,  as  commimi- 

*  Vide  Official  Papers,  published  at  Paris,  p.  57. 
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BOOK  rated  from  M.  Talleyrand  to  M.  Otto  24  Fruc- 

\T  ^f  Y  V 

o^-*L>tidor  (September  11),  "  that,  if  the  proposi- 
1801.  tions  in  question  were  sustained,  they  would 
destroy  all  that  the  dispositions  announced  on 
the  part  of  the  English  government,  and  which 
they  had  given  room  to  hope  for,  and  to  have  scon 
the  salutary  work  of  peace  immediately  termi- 
nated. For,  in  fine,"  says  this  minister,  "  it  is  not 
when  it  has  ceded  all  that  is  compatible  with  its 
honor  that  a  government  can  suffer  new  sacri- 
fices to  be  torn  from  it ;  and  the  first  consul, 
treating  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  will 
never  subscribe  to  conditions  in  which  the  honor 
of  the  nation  is  compromised.  It  is  prescribed 
to  you,  citizen,  to  give  a  formal  assurance  of  it." 
M.  Otto  was  also  charged  to  add  verbally  to 
this  declaration,  "  that  the  first  consul  having 
gone  as  far  as  honor  would  permit  him,  there 
was  no  room  to  hope  that  he  would  make  ow 
step  more." 

In  the  reply,  September  2'2,  to  this  ultimatum 
on  the  part  of  France,  lord  Havvkcsbury  con- 
sents that  the  limits  of  French  Guiana  shall  be 
extended  to  the  river  Ariwari,  provided  that  the 
integrity  of  all  the  states  of  her  most  faithful 
majesty  in  Europe  be  maintained.  Ho  also  re- 
nounces the  pretensions  of  his  Britannic  nia- 
!•  sty  respecting  the  settlements  of  Dcmrrary, 
Essequibo,  and  Bcrbice:  but,  persisting  in  the 
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indulgence  of  a  lingering  and  evidently  unavail-  BOOK 
ing  hope  as  to  the  third  point  of  difference, 
nobleman,  in  the  style  rather  of  a  petitioner 
than  a  negotiator,  says,  "  From  the  disposition 
that  his  majesty  has  shown  to  get  rid  of  every 
other  difficulty,  he  cannot  suppose  that  the 
French  government  will  raise  a  new  obstacle  on 
the  possession  of  the  island  of  Tobago.  It  is  an 
ancient  property  of  his  crown;  the  people  are 
almost  entirely  English  colonists;  and  it  is  not  of 
any  value  or  interest  to  France." 

This  feeble  and  humble  attempt  being  reject- 
ed, no  doubt  with  disdain,  .by  the  French  govern- 
ment, the  preliminary  articles  of  peace,  fifteen 
in  number,  were  at  length  signed,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  1st  of  October  (1801),  by  the  two  mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary. 

Conformably  to  the  tenor  of  these  articles,  his 
Britannic  majesty  agreed  to  restore  to  the 
French  republic  and  her  allies  all  the  possessions 
and  colonies  conquered  by  the  British  arms  du- 
ring the  war — the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon  excepted.  "The 
port  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  shall  be  open  to 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  who  shall  enjoy  therein  the 
same  advantages.  The  island  of  Malta,  with  its 
dependencies,  shall  be  evacuated  by  the  troops 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  restored  to  the 
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BOOK  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.     For  the  pur- 

XXXV 

of  rendering  this  island  completely  inde- 


1801.  pendent  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties, it  shall  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  and 
protection  of  a  third  power,  to  be  agreed  upon 
in  the  definitive  treaty.  Egypt  shall  be  restored 
to  the  Sublime  Porte,  whose  territories  and  pos- 
sessions shall  be  preserved  entire,  such  as  they 
existed  previously  to  the  present  war.  The 
territories  and  possessions  of  her  most  faithful 
majesty  shall  likewise  be  preserved  entire. 
The  French  forces  shall  evacuate  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  the  Roman  territory.  The  En-- 
glish  forces  shall  in  like  manner  evacuate  Porto 
Ferrajo,  and  generally  all  the  ports  and  islands 
which  they  may  occupy  in  the  Mediterranean, 
or  in  the  Adriatic.  The  republic  of  the  Seven 
Islands  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  French 
republic.  The  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland, and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence, 
shall  be  restored  to  the  same  footing  on  which 
they  were  before  the  present  war.  And,  finally, 
plenipotentiaries  shall  be  named  on  each  side, 
who  shall  repair  to  Amiens  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  in  con- 
cert with  the  allies  of  the  contracting  partk-.s." 

Fortunately  for  the  ministers,  the  desire  of 
peace  was  so  great  that  few  persons  were  in- 
clined very  severely  ta  scrutinise  the  articles  of. 
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this  preliminary  treaty.  The  intelligence  that  BOOK 
peace  was  concluded,  diffused  through  the  na-v^^^^O 
tion  the  most  sincere  and  cordial  satisfaction.  1SO1- 
The  public  were  well  aware  that  France  was 
made  great  by  the  war,  and  not  by  the  peace  ; 
respecting  the  specific  conditions  of  which  they 
displayed  almost  a  frigid  indifference.  Even 
judges  of  a  far  superior  class,  knowing  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  ministers  had  to  contend,  con- 
fiding in  their  good  intentions,  and  weary  of  a 
senseless  and  ruinous  contest,  seemed  willing  to 
view  the  errors  and  omissions  of  this  treaty  with 
extreme  indulgence.  It  was  thought,  indeed, 
extraordinary  virtually  to  transfer  the  posses- 
sion of  Porto  Ferrajo  to  France,  without  secu- 
ring either  Malta  or  Minorca  to  England.  It 
was  believed  that  abler  negotiators  might  at 
least  have  obtained  the  restitution  of  the  island 
of  Tobago,  which  England  was  under  the  neces- 
sity, in  very  different  circumstances,  of  ceding 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  1 783.  But,  above  all, 
it  excited  astonishment,  not  altogether  unmixed 
with  indignation,  that  no  regard  whatever  was 
paid,  in  this  preliminary  treaty,  to  the  interests 
of  the  ancient  and  unfortunate  allvr  of  England, 

»/ 

the  king  of  Sardinia ;  the  integrity  of  whose  do- 
minions had  been  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain,  who  had  even 
engaged,  by  a  positive  convention  with  that 
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BOOK  power,  not  to  conclude  any  peace  with  France 
vj^^till  Savoy  was  restored.     This  omission,  how- 
isoi.    ever,  they  hoped  might  be  rectified  by  some 
provision  of  the  definitive  treaty.     But  the  un- 
skilful and  irritating  mode  in  which  the  negotia- 
tion had  been  conducted  on  the  part  of  England, 
was  at  this  time  not  at  all  known ;  and  conse- 
quently it  was  little  suspected  that  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  was  not  likely  to  bring  with  it  the 
most  distant  return  of  amity. 

On  the  12th  of  October  the  ratification  of  the 
first  consul  was  brought  to  London  by  colonel 
Laiiriston,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  who  was 
welcomed  with  loud  and  universal  acclamations; 
and  the  event  was  celebrated  in  both  countries 
by  every  public  demonstration   of  joy.     The 
count  D'Artois,  then  anxiously  waiting  in  Lon- 
don the  issue  of  the  negotiation,  and  other  emi- 
grants of  distinction,  acknowledging  this  treaty 
as  the  utter  extinction  of  their  hopes,  and  dread- 
ing the  arrival  of  a  French  ambassador,  retired 
precipitately  to  their  former  asylum  in  the  city 
of  EdiBburgU;    where  that   gay  aud  dissolute 
prince  had  long   resided  in  the  gloomy  state 
suited  to  his  fallen  fortunes,  occupying  the  anti- 
quated and  melancholy  apartments  of  the  palace 
of  Holyrood  House;    where  he  had  no  doubt 
sufficient  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  strange  vicissi- 
tude of  things,  and  the  analogous  calamities  of 
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that  famous  and  unfortunate  family  which  had  BOOR 
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once  inhabited  this  regal  mansion.  ^-^^^ 

A  general  review  of  the  principal  miscellane-Tr*^' 
ous  occurrences  of  historical  moment  in  Europe,  ^en* 
during  this  eventful  period,  may  properly  close  nent- 
the  varied  narrative  of  the  present  year. 

V»~hen  the  negotiations  were  renewed  at  Lune- 
ville,  subsequent  to  the  fatal  defeat  of  Hohenlin- 
den,  the  first  consul  insisted  that  the  emperor 
should  treat  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  em- 
pire, conformably  to  the  example  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  at  the  treaties  of  Baden  and  lla- 
stadt.  In  vain  did  the  count  Cobentzel;  urge 
that  no  such  powers  were  granted  by  the  diet  in 
the  present  as  in  the  former  instances:  the 
chief  consul,  justly  suspicious  of  the  conse- 
quences of  protraction,  absolutely  refused  to 
conclude  with  the  emperor  in  his  royal  capacity 
merely.  And  the  treaty  was  at  length  signed, 
without  any  special  authority  from  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  by  count  Cobentzel,  according  to 
his  instructions  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  as  ple- 
nipotentiary of  his  imperial  majesty  in  his  capa- 
city of  emperor  as  well  as  king ;  engaging  that 
it  should  be  ratified  by  the  diet  in  the  space  of 
thirty  days. 

Immediately  consequent  to  this  very  unusual 
if  not  unprecedented  exercise  of  power,  the  em- 
peror addressed  an  apologetical  letter  to  the 

VOL.  XII.  X 
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BOOK  diet,  dated  February  21,  in  which  he  excuses  his 
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own  conduct  in  terms  the  most  handsome  and 
respectful  to  the  princes  of  the  empire;  stating 
the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  "  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  melancholy  situation  in  which  a 
considerable  part  of  Germany  now  is ;  and  that 
of  the  still  more  unhappy  fate  with  which  the  su- 
periority of  the  French  threatens  the  empire, 
should  peace  be  longer  deferred."  The  diet,  on 
their  part,  with  cheerfulness  and  deference  acqui- 
esced in  these  reasonings;  expressing  ".  their 
gratitude  to  the  chief  of  the  empire  for  the  pa- 
triotic zeal  he  had  shown  in  that  negotiation;" 
and,  not  only  did  that  assembly  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Luneville,  but,  by  a  subsequent  conclusum, 
dated  April  30,  they  entreat  and  empower  his 
imperial  majesty  "  to  take  upon  himself  the  ad- 
justment of  all  the  objects  which  by  that  treaty 
were  reserved  for  particular  arrangement,"  only 
communicating  the  result  to  the  diet  in  order  to 
its  final  decision  and  ratification, 
con-  In  the  month  of  April,  while  the  question  of 

duct  of  the  s^i  r> 

court  of  st.  peace  and  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 

Peters- 

burg.  was  still  doubtful,  the  new  emperor  Alexander, 
through  the  medium  of  his  ambassador  at  Paris, 
count  Kalitchef,  made  very  pressing  instances  to 
the  first  consul  to  reinstate  the  king  of  Sardinia  in 
the  possession  of  the  dominions  which- he  had  en- 
joyed previous  to  the  irruption  of  the  French  ar- 
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mies  into  Italy,  conformably  to  the  engagements  BOOK 
entered  into  by  France  with  the  late  emperor.  v^^-v^J 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  that,  if  this  de-    1.801- 
mand  was  not  acceded  to,  there  could  be  no  re- 
storation of  harmony  between  the  two  countries. 
And  in  the  beginning  of  May  the  ambassador 
requires  a  specific  answer,  "  whether  the  French 
government   intends   to  keep  its  promise  con- 
cerning the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  in  his  dominions  ?"    To  this  requisition 
M.  Talleyrand  replied,  in  terms  civilly  evasive, 
"  that  the  first  consul  was  disposed  to  do  every 
thing  that  might  be  pleasing  and  agreeable  to 
the  court  of  Russia;  and  that  this  end  would 
have  been  attained  sooner,  if  the  negotiations 
with  England,  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Italy 
and  Egypt,  and  the  war  with  Portugal,  had  not 
thrown  certain  invincible  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  business." 

Though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sin- 

O 

cerity  and  good-will  of  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg in  relation  to  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Sardi- 
nia, it  was  an  object  of  far  superior  importance, 
in  her  estimation,  to  avoid  embroiling  herself 
anew  with  either  of  the  two  great  belligerent 
powers,  France  or  England.  On  the  one  hand, 
therefore,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  con- 
ventional pacification  with  the  latter,  the  empe- 

x  2 
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BOOK  ror  issued   an  edict,  not  onlv  commanding  th>' 
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^-^v-^*^ property  of  the   British   merchants,   which   had 
[)l •     been  sequestrated  during  the  late  reign,  to  be  rc- 
Moivd,  but  that,  for  such  effects  as  had  been  ir- 
retrievably alienated,  a  full  equivalent  should  be 
granted    to    the    respective    proprietors.     And 
on  the  other  hand,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  a. 
circular   letter  was    transmitted   by  that   court 
to  all    its  diplomatic  ministers  and  agents,  in- 
forming them  "  that   negotiations   for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  reconciliation  with  France 
were  in  train,"  and  enjoining  them  "  to  testify 
on    all    occasions    to    the    ambassadors   of  the 
French  government  that  respect  which  is  usual 
between   the  ministers  of  powers    that   are  in 
.    good   understanding  with  each  other."     Such 
was  the  wisdom  and   moderation  by  which  the 
counsels  of  Russia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
present  sovereign,  were  conducted  ! 
state  of  St.      Ill  July  the   important    intelligence  was  re- 
ceived by  the  government  of  France  from  Tons- 
saint  Louverture,    the  famous  negro  chief  and 
ruler  of  St.  Domingo,   that  a  central  assembly 
had  been:  convoked,  and  a  constitution  framed 
by  the  members  of  it,  for  the  future  government 
of  that  island—"  a  constitution  which,"  he  says, 
f*  promises  happiness  to  the  long-sulVering  inhabi- 
ts of  this  colony,  and  which  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  first  consul  for  his  approbation-; 
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at  the  same  time  announcing,  that,  on  account  BOOK 
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of  the  non-existence  of  all  la\v,  and  the  necessi-  ^-v-*^ 
ty  there  was  for  the  suppression  of  anarchy,  he 
had  acquiesced  in  the  demand  of  the  central  as- 
sembly to  put  this  constitution   in  force,  as  a 
mean  of  sooner  producing  its  future  prosperity." 
This  constitution   seems    indeed  to  have   been 
dictated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  de- 
signed, and  to  have  been  well  adapted  to  their 
circumstances ;  and  it  exhibited,  upon  the  whole, 
the  features  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.    Tons- 
saint  informs  the  first  consul  "  that  it  was  re- 
ceived with  transports,  which  no  doubt  would  be 
reiterated  when  it  should  be  returned  to  them 
with  the  sanction  of  GOVERNMENT."     Under  the 
veil  of  this  language  of  respect  and  deference,  it 
was  nevertheless  evidently  perceivable  that  an 
independent  republic  was  established  in  St.  Do- 
mingo.     The  first  consul,  however  chagrined, 
was  upon  this  occasion  compelled  to  temporise ; 
but  the    sanction   solicited   by   Toussaint    was 
never  sent. 

The  elector  of  Cologne  (wlio  also  held  the  bi-  Affairs  of 
shopric  of  Munster),  uncle  to  the  emperor, 
dying  about  this  time,  the  king  of  Prussia  sig- 
nified to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  likewise  to  the 
chapters  of  Cologne  and  Munstcr,  "his  request 
that  no  new  election  might  be  proceeded  upon  j 
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s-*-v-^rassment,  the  archbishopric  and  bishopric  do  re- 
isoi.  main  vacant  for  the  present ;"  adding,  that  "  if 
such  election  should  nevertheless  be  proceeded 
upon,  he  would  be  obliged  to  declare  the  same 
null  and  void."  This  was  seconded  by  a  decla- 
ration of  M.  Bacher,  minister  of  France  at  the 
diet,  now  sitting  at  Ratisbon,  that  the  French 
government  would  support  with  all  its  power 
the  determination  of  his  Prussian  majesty  ;  and 
requiring  that "  all  appointments  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities  and  possessions,  and  especially  the 
election  of  a  new  elector  of  Cologne  and  bishop 
of  Munster,  be  deferred  till  the  indemnifications 
for  the  hereditary  princes  shall  be  definitively 
determined." 

The  emperor,  however,  prompted  rather  by 
pride  than  policy,  encouraged  and  authorised  the 
two  chapters  to  proceed  to  the  respective  elec- 
tions at  the  usual  time,  and  in  the  accustomed 
form ;  agreeably  to  which  the  archduke  Anthony, 
a  younger  brother  of  the  emperor,  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacant  sees.  This  event  was  formally  no- 
tified by  the  court  of  Vienna  to  that  of  Berlin ;  his 
imperial  majesty  at  the  same  time  declaring, 
"  that  the  course  of  the  accomplishing  of  the  in- 
demnities by  means  of  secularisation  would  not 
be  altered  from  personal  consideration  or  secon- 
dary views  j  and  that  the  late  election  of  tin 
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on  the  conduct  of  the  high  imperial  court ;  in^^^^^ 
tine,  that  the  government  of  those  sees  would  in    1801« 
the  mean  time  be  continued  in  all  respects  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  vacant." 

The  good  sense  and  moderation  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  induced  him  to  appear  satisfied  with  this 
explanation  ;  and,  in  his  reply,  he  applauded  the 
wise  resolution  of  the  emperor  to  postpone  the 
further  steps  which  one  or  both  of  the  chapters 
might  wish  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  archduke. 

The  business  of  the  indemnities  proceeded 
very  slowly  and  heavily.  About  the  end  of  the 
summer,  a  conclusion  passed  the  diet,  appoint- 
ing an  extraordinary  deputation,  consisting  of 
eight  members,  four  of  the  catholic  and  four  of 
the  protestant  religion,  "  to  co-operate,  on  the 
part  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  in  the  work  of 
peace."  And  to  this  deputation  were  given  "full 
and  unlimited  powers  to  examine,  treat,  and  re- 
gulate, in  concert  with  the  French  government, 
the  objects  which,  by  the  5th  and  7th  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  were  reserved  for  a  par- 
ticular arrangement."  This  conclusion  was  rati- 
fied by  the  emperor,  with  strong  expressions  of 
commendation — the  former  mode  of  negotiating, 
agreeably  to  the  usual  forms,  experiencing,  as 
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"  and  his  imperial  majesty  was  proba- 


isoi.  biy  far  from  being  eager  to  take  the  entire  re- 
s})onsibi]ity  of  this  arrangement  upon  himself. 
But  the  negotiation  appeared  still  to  languish; 
and  a  more  energetic  interposition  was  too  evi- 
dently necessary  to  bring  so  complex  and  diffi- 
cult a  business  to  a  final  decision. 

—  orswJt-  By  the  llth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
the  independence  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Cis- 
alpine, and  Ligurian  republics,  was  expressly 
recognised  ;  and  "  the  right  of  the  people  who 
inhabit  them,  to  adopt  what  form  of  government 
they  pleased."  With  a  view  to  carry  into  effect 
this  inestimable  privilege,  a  convention  of  the 
Helvetic  cantons  was,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber (1801),  held  at  the  city  of  Berne.  This  as- 
sembly, composed  of  very  dissonant  materials, 
determined,  after  vehement  debate,  upon  certain 
articles,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  constitution,  im- 
porting, that  the  Helvetic  republic  fonned  only 
ONE  state  —  that  there  was  only  ONE  right  of  Hel- 
vetic citizenship,  and  no  political  rights  of  ci- 
tizens relative  to  distinct  cantons.  The  senate 
possesses,  together  with  the  -proposal  of  laws,  the 
direction  of  the  general  measures  of  government 
by  the  medium  of  an  executive  council  ;  t  lie- 
diet  .to  assemble  ordinarily  on  the  first  <>f  1 
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from  all  the  cantons  in  proportion  to  the 
lation. 

This  plan  of  government  was,  however,  ex- 
tremely odious  to  the  lesser  or  democratic  can- 
tons j  and  no  fewer  than  sixteen  members  of  the 
convention,  deputies  from  Uri,Schweitz,  and  Un- 
derwald,  seceded  entirely  from  that  assembly ;  up- 
on which  account  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion were,  by  a  decree  of  the  ancient  Helvetic  le- 
gislative body,  dated  from  Berne,  October  28th, 
declared  null  and  void.  And  the  seceding  depu- 
ties transmitted — by  the  hands  of  Aloys  Reding, 
a  distinguished  democratic  leader,  and  who  had 
signalised  his  courage  in  repelling  the  first  inva- 
sion of  the  French — to  the  iirst  consul,  a  letter 
vindicatory  of  their  conduct ;  and  the  senti- 
ments of  which  breathe  all  that  passionate  at- 
tachment to  their  own  forms  of  government 
which  has  ever  distinguished  the  free  citizens  of 
democratic  states.  "  Deprived  of  all  resources," 
say  they,  "  the  three  cantons  of  the  Helvetic 
confederacy,  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwald,  feel 
too  strongly  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  constitu- 
tion founded  on  the  simplicity  and  economy  of 
their  ancestors,  not  to  signify  to  you,  citizen 
iirst  consul,  the  ardent  desire  which  they  have  of 
preserving,  as  much  as  possible,  that,  which  the 
fathers  of  liberty  have  founded,  and  which,  du- 
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t^vOness  of  their  children.  Europe  knows  with  what 
1801.  firmness  and  with  what  devotion,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  strength,  the  descendants  of 
TELL  have  struggled  for  its  preservation.  The 
diversity  of  worship,  manners,  education,  cus- 
toms, wants,  and  many  other  circumstances, 
render  a  uniformity  of  administration  impossi- 
ble; and  the  attempt  could  not  fail  totally  to 
destroy  us.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  our 
boundaries  should  be  marked,  and  that  we  should 
have  a  particular  administration,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  our  religion  and  morals,  and 
to  re-establish  that,  economy  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  our  political  prosperity.  This  is  the  ge- 
neral wish  of  the  people  of  Uri,  of  Schweitz,  and 
of  Underwald,  who  make  it  known  to  us  in  a  re- 
quest signed  by  3600  citizens  out  of  3800, 
which  this  last  canton  contains.  Citizen  first 
consul,  one  word  from  you  would  render  impo- 
tent those  ambitious  individuals  who  have  influ- 
ence only  in  proportion  as  they  impress  the 
idea  that  they  are  supported  by  France.  We 
request  this  word  with  confidence,  persuaded 
that  it  can  neither  be  your  intention,  nor  for  the 
interest  of  France,  to  increase  the  misfortunes  of 
a  people  \vho  have  already  suffered  so  much,  and 
who  desire  only  tranquillity  and  repose." 

The  first  consul  listened  with  attention  to  this 
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positive  declaration  to  Aloys  Reding,  that  the^-v-^ 
democratic  cantons  should  enjoy  their  ancient 
laws.  In  consequence  of  this  powerful  interven- 
tion, some  very  important  modifications  of  the 
existing  form  of  government  were  resolved  upon; 
and  what  appeared  a  satisfactory  accommoda- 
tion took  place  ;  conformably  to  which  a  certain 
number  of  magistrates  of  both  parties  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  chief  offices  of  the  state — Aloys 
Reding  being  himself  appointed  president  of  the 
senate.  To  the  grief,  however,  of  the  friends  of 
liberty  throughout  Europe,  who  held  in  venera- 
tion the  heroes  of  Morgarten,  Sempach,  and 
Morat,  and  to  whom  the  very  name  of  Switzer- 
land was  dear,  the  calamities  of  that  devoted 
country  had  not  yet  attained  to  their  destined 
period. 

Nearly  at  this  time  very  considerable  chancres.— °f  Hoi- 
land. 

and,  probably,  improvements,  were  made  by  the 
Batavian  government  in  its  existing  constitution, 
no  doubt  with  the  approbation,  if  not  the  pre- 
vious suggestion,  of  France,  but  apparently  also 
with  the  willing  concurrence  of  the  people,  to 
whom  they  were  formally  presented  for  accep- 
tance. Conformably  to  the  present  model,  the 
republic  was  divided  into  eight  departments,  cor- 
responding to  the  ancient  provinces,  and  the  ge- 
nerality, or  acquired  territory.  The  government 
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xxxv. 
^^s-^ members  ;  one  member  to  be  annually  chosen 

jsoi.  from  a  iist  of  four  persons  nominated  by  the 
departments  conjointly,  and  transmitted  by  them 
to  the  regency,  which  shall  reduce  the  names 
to  two ; — the  legislative  body  finally  appointing 
one  of  these  to  the  vacant  seat.  The.  mem- 
bers of  the  regency  shall  vacate  their  seats  in 
rotation,  one  in  each  year,  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember. The  legislative  body  shall  consist  of 
thirty-five  members,  to  be  chosen  by  the  active- 
citizens  of  the  several  departments.  The  laws 
must  be  proposed  by  the  council  of  regency  to 
the  legislat  ive  body,  and  discussed  by  a  commit- 
tee of  .twelve,  chosen  .by  a  plurality  of  voices  for 
the  term  of  session  ordinary  or  extraordinary ; 
and  the  members  of  the  legislature  pronounce  on 
the  projects  presented  to  them  by  a  simple  ne- 
gative or  affirmative.  Such  is  the  outline  of  a 
constitution,  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
which,  time  and  experience  only  can  satisfac- 
torily decide. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  between  France  and  the  elector-pa- 
Jatine  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  ever  secretly  at- 
tached to  the  French  interest,  justly  apprrlicn- 
.-KC,  agnvably  to  the  policy  of  his  ancestors,  of 
the  Austrian  power  and  insatiable  passion  for 
aggrandisement*  to  which  that  electorate  seemed 
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made  the  sacrifice.  "  Convinced  that  it  is  her^-^^ 
interest  to  prevent  the  Bavaro-Palatine  posses- 
sions from  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  weakness, 
the  French  republic,"  by  this  treaty,  "  engages 
to  use  all  its  influence,  and  all  its  means,  to  ob- 
tain for  the  electoral-palatine  house  a  territorial 
indemnity,  situated  as  well  as  possible  for  its 
convenience,  and  equivalent  to  the  losses  of 
every  kind  which  have  been  the  consequence  of 
the  present  war." 

Immediately  subsequent  to  the  signature  of  Treaty  of 

....  r  -1/^1  T-»    •  peace  be- 

the  preliminaries  01  peace  with  Great  Britain,  tweea 
the  first  consul  hastened  to  conclude  a  treaty  " 

with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which  was  signed  at  Pa- 
ris, October  the  <>th,  by  the  French  minister  Tal- 
leyrand and  Esseyd  AH  Effendi,  formerly  ambas- 
sador from  Turkey,  but  who  had  been  detained 
as  a  hostage  at  Paris  some  years,  and  was  now 
a^ain  recognised  in  his  diplomatic  capacity  to 
answer  the  present  purpose.  The  tenor  of  this 
treaty  was  very  advantageous  to  France,  which 
was  restored  by  it  to  all  her  pristine  rights  of 
-commerce  and  navigation,  and  also  to  a  full 
participation  of  those  privileges  which  might  in 
future  be  granted  to  the  most  favored  nations. 

At  the  same  period,  a  formal  treaty  of  peace 
was  also  signed  between  France  and  Russia; 
another  between  Spain  and  Russia ;  by  which  the 
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countries  were  re-established  as  before  the 
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ccncorda-      Another  treaty,  or  convention,  of  a  nature 
equally  singular  and  important,  and  which  had 
been  for  several  months  past  under  discussion, 
was  finally  concluded  and  signed  on  the  10th 
of  September,  between  his  holiness  pope  Pius 
VII.  on  the  one  part,  and  Bonaparte,  first  con- 
sul of  the  French  republic,  on  the  other.     The 
object  of  this  convention,  which  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  concordaliim,  was  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  France; 
not  indeed  in  that  mode  or  form  in  which  it  had 
subsisted  under  the  monarchy,   but  in  a  modest 
and  humble  guise,  adapted  to  present  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
French  nation — a  great  majority  of  whom  were 
attached  to  the  catholic  doctrines,  though  per- 
haps not  properly  papists  in  the  strict  or  rigid 
sense  of  the  word.     The  sovereign  pontiff,  who 
had  long  since  regarded  France  as  sunk  into  tli<- 
depths  of  heresy  and  infidelity,  thought  scarcely 
any  concessions  too  great  to  make  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  recover- 
ing this  great  country  to  the  profession  of  the 
true  faith,  and  of  receiving  back  so  many  mil- 
lions  of  erring   souls   into   the   bosom   of  the 
church. 
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were  as  follow :  "  That  a  new  division  of  the  v^^-v-^J 
French  dioceses  should  be  made  by  the  holy  see,  l801- 
in  concert  with  the  French  government  •"  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  present  republican  division 
should  be  confirmed — his  holiness  also  engaging 
to  require  of  the  ancient  or  titular  French,  bi- 
shops, for  the  good  of  the  church,  a  resignation 
of  their  respective  sees.  "  That  the  chief  consul 
should  present,  within  three  months  after  the 
publication  of  the  pope's  bull,  to  the  archbi- 
shoprics and  bishoprics  of  the  new  division.  His 
holiness  shall  confer  canonical  institution  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  established  in  France  be- 
fore the  change  of  go-c-ernment.  The  future  nomi- 
nation also  to  be  vested  in  the  first  consul. 

"  The  bishops  shall  have  the  appointment  of 
the  parish-priests; — their  choice  nevertheless  shall 
not  fall  but  on  persons  approved  by  govern- 
ment. 

"  The  bishops  may  have  a  chapter  in  their  ca- 
thedral, and  a  seminary  for  their  diocese,  with- 
out endowment  from  the  government. 

"  His  holiness  engages  not  in  any  manner  to 
disturb  the  alienated  property  of  the  church. 

"  The  government  shall  grant  a  suitabfe  salary 
to  bishops  and  parish  -  priests ;  and  shall  enable 
French  catholics,  who  are  so  inclined,  to  dispose 
of  their  property  for  the  support  of  religion." 
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A  consular  edict  was  at  the  same  time  pub- 
,  containing  further  regulations  respecting 
isoi.    tj,e  catholic  church,  as  connected  with  the  policy 
of  the  state.     It  enacts, 

"  That  no  bull,  rescript,  decree,  provision,  <ScC., 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  even  if  it  should  re: 
to   individuals   only,   shall  be  received  or  pro- 
mulgated without  the  authority  of  the  govern* 
ment. 

"  That  no  individual,  assuming  the  character 
of  nuncio,  legate,  vicar,  ike.,  shall  be  allowed  to 
exercise  his  functions  but,  with  the  consent  of  go- 
vernment. 

"  The  decrees  of  foreign  synods,  or  even  of 
general  councils,  shall  not  be  published  in  France 
previous  to  the  examination  and  sanction  of  the 
government. 

"  No  national  or  diocesan  synod,  no  delibera- 
tive assembly,  shall  be  allowed  without  the  ex- 
press permission  of  government. 

"  Recourse  shall  be  had  to  the  council  of  state 
in  every  instance  of  abuse  on  the  part  of  supe- 
riors and  other  ecclesiastical  persons." 

SUCH  was  the  ecclesiastic  constitution  esta- 
blished by  the  concordatum ;  in  which,  it  max 
remarked,  that  there  can  be  found  no  LORD  bi- 
shops, no  translations,  no  crown  livings,  no  plura- 
lities, no  non-residence,  no  sine-cures,  no  wealth, 
no  pomp,  no  power.  The  national  church,  thus 
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liness,  boasted  no  haughty  or  absurd  ALLIANCE  v^-v-O 
with  the  state  j  but  was  regarded  merely  as  an    1801- 
institution  meriting  the  protection  of  the  civil 
power,  and  permitted  to  exist  for  purposes  use- 
ful and  beneficial  to  the  public. 

In  order  further  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  two  other  religions — viz.,  that  con- 
tained in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  or  the  Lu- 
theran ;  and  that  professed  by  the  reformed,  or 
Calvinists — were  also  established,  upon  nearly  a 
footing  of  equality,  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  authority ;  none  of  these  decrees,  however, 
being  carried  into  effect  till  subsequently  con- 
firmed and  ratified  by  the  decision  of  the  legis- 
lative body.  The  churches  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  were  empowered  to  hold  local  con- 
sistories, inspections,  and  general  consistories, 
according  to  the  customs  and  regulations  of  the 
churches  of  Augsburg.  It  is,  however,  wisely 
decreed,  that  the  general  consistory  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  assemble  without  the  consent  of  the 
government,  and  unless  in  presence  of  the  pre- 
fect or  sub-prefect,  and  after  a  notification  of  the 
subjects  intended  for  discussion ;  also,  that  no  doc- 
trinal decision,  or  formulary,  under  the  title  of  a 
Confession,  or  any  other  title,  shall  be  published,  or 
become  a  subject  of  instruction,  before  its  publi- 
cation has  been  authorised  by  the  government ; 

VOL.  XII.  Y 
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HOOK  and  the  council  of  state  is  empowered  to  take 
\x\v 
v^~^^  cognisance  of  all  the  plans  which  maybe  formed 

isoi.  ky  tjiejr  ministers,  and  of  all  the  dissensions 
which  may  arise  among  them.  No  provision  is 
indeed  made  by  the  government  for  the  support 
of  the  protestant  churches :  but  the  liberty  of  en- 
dowment is  extended  to  them  in  common  with 
the  catholics — the  property  belonging  to  them 
confirmed,  as  well  as  the  oblations  established  by 
usage  and  by  positive  regulations. 

Three  colleges,  or  public  seminaries  of  educa- 
tion, are  to  be  erected,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
government,  for  the  use  of  the  protestants — two 
in  the  east  of  France,  for  the  Lutherans  j  and  the 
third  at  Geneva,  for  the  reformed,  or  Calvinists. 

Thus  three  distinct  religions  were  recognised 
and  established  by  the  state  j  the  members  of 
which  were  all  equally  entitled  to  exercise  every 
function,  and  to  hold  every  office,  military  or 
rivil,  not  excepting  that  of  the  first-consulship 
itself; — and  an  express  provision  is  even  made 
in  the  concordatum  for  the  supposed  case  of  a 
protestant  being  elected  to  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  republic. 

As  to  those  persons  who  were  not  compre- 
hended in  the  different  denominations  of  catho- 
lics, Lutherans,  or  Calvinists,  no  notice  whatever 
was  or  could  properly  be  taken  of  them  in  the 
several  edicts  or  decrees  now  promulgated  for 
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the  purpose  of  conferring  particular  privileges  BOOK 
or  immunities  on  the  different  churches  recog-  x^v-^ 
nised  and  established  by  the  state;  but  persecu-    1801- 
tion,  and  indeed  all  positive  restraint,  being  abo- 
lished, and  all  citizens  declared  by  the  constitu- 
tion equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  various  sects 
of  dissidents  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  government,  not  in  virtue  of  any  "Act  of  To- 
leration"— which  is  only  an  exemption  from  le- 
gal penalties^  and  therefore  implies  the  existence 
of  persecuting  laws — but  by  the  infinitely  prefe- 
rable mode  of  abrogating  those  laws  which  create 
the  disgraceful  necessity  of  toleration. 

Immediately  consequent  to  the  signing  of  the 
concorthitum,  the  pope  addressed  a  pontifical 
brief  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  France, 
notifying  to  these  venerable  fathers,  "  that  still 
•greater  sacrifices  remained  to  be  added  to  those 
by  which  they  had  so  gloriously  distinguished 
themselves." — "The  preservation  of  the  unity  of 
the  holy  church,"  says  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
"  the  re-establishment  of  the  catholic  religion  in 
France,  demand  a  new  example  of  virtue  and  of 
greatness  of  soul  in  you,  which  may  teach  all 
nations  that  the  holy  zeal  with  which  you  burn 
for  the  church,  has  for  its  object  the  advantage 
of  the  church  and  not  of  your  order.  Your  eccle- 
siastical seats  are  voluntarily  to  be  resigned ;  and 
the  same  must  be  given  up  freely  into  our  hands. 
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B  o  o  K  It  is  requiring  much  of  you,  venerable  brethren  : 

XXXV 

v^-v-^it  is>  however,  equally  necessary,  both  that  we 
01  •  should  make  this  demand,  and  that  you  should 
comply  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
order  in  France.  We  feel,  indeed,  how  much  it 
must  cost  your  hearts  to  abandon  those  flocks 
which  are  so  dear  to  you,  to  the  safety  of  which 
you  have  given  so  much  attention,  and  which, 
even  in  your  absence,  have  been  the  object  of 
your  most  tender  solicitude :  but  the  more  bit- 
ter the  sacrifice,  the  more  agreeable  will  it  be  to 
God." 

His  holiness  proceeds  to  enforce  this  apo- 
stolic injunction  with  many  cogent  arguments ; 
recalling  to  their  recollection  the  noble  example 
of  almost  three  hundred  African  bishops,  who 
offered  at  once  to  abdicate  their  sees,  if  such  ab- 
dication would  tend  to  remove  the  schism  of  the 
Donatists  ;  and  quoting,  from  the  writings  of  the 
great  St.  Austin,  and  the  illustrious  Gregory  Na- 
zianzcn,  who  resigned,  from  similar  motives,  the 
bishopric  of  Constantinople,  passages  very  ap- 
posite to  his  purpose.  And  the  pontiff  con- 
cluded a  very  interesting  and  affectionate  epistle, 
discovering,  upon  the  whole,  strong  sense  and 
much  goodness  of  heart,  by  "  conferring  on  them 
his  apostolic  benediction,  as  a  pledge  of  his  pa- 
ternal love." 

A  great  majority  of  the  prelates  thus  addressed 
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very  laudably  complied  with  a  requisition  made  BOOK 
by  such  high  authority :  but  the  archbishop  ofx^^-y-O 
Narbonne,  and  thirteen  other  bishops  resident  in    1801- 
London,  unanimously  determined,  at  a  meeting 
held  by  them  on  the  occasion,  to  refuse  the  abdi- 
cation demanded  of  them ;  and,  in  a  respectful 
letter  addressed  to  the  holy  father,  they  state 
their  reasons  for  this  act  of  ecclesiastical  disobe- 
dience ;  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  these 
prelates  had,  on  former  occasions,  been  distin- 
guished for  principles  leading  to  unlimited  spiri- 
tual submission :  but  their  feelings,  and  not  their 
principles,  were  at  the  present  moment  unfortu- 
nately predominant. 

The  last  treaty  concluded  by  France,  in  the 
course  of  this  blessed  year  of  pacification,  was 
that  signed  towards  the  close  of  it  with  the  dey 
of  Algiers,  by  which  the  French  nation  were  re- 
stored to  their  former  privileges  in  Africa;  and  it 
was  declared  that  Frenchmen  cannot  be  de- 
tained as  slaves  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  in 
any  case  or  under  any  pretext  whatsoever. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  republic,  considered 
in  respect  both  to  its  external  and  internal  rela- 
tions, appeared  to  be  in  a  highly  prosperous 
state,  when  the  legislative  body  was,  agreeably 
to  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  convened  at  Pa- 
ris on  the  1st  Frimaire,  Nov.  21st  (1801);  which 
event  was  announced  by  the  discharge  of  can- 
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JJOOK   non.     At  noon,  M.ChaptaJ,  minister  of  the  in- 
xxxv.         .  ,    ,  ,  f 

tenor,  preceded  by  two  m<»« •!);:< TS  of  state,  en- 

tered  the  hall  of  the  assembly.  "  This  day," 
said  he,  "  citizen  legislators,  you  enter  tl 
august  walls  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  happy 
people.  "What  an  auspicious  moment,  to  open 
the  temple  of  the  laws,  is  that  in  which  nations, 
united  in  amity,  and  consoled  for  the  past,  have 
shut  the  temple  of  Janus!" — "After  a  painful 
and  glorious  struggle  of  twelve  years,"  said  the 
president  of  the  assembly,  M.Dupuis,  in  reply, 
"  the  moment  is  at  length  arrived  in  which 
peace  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  French,  and 
established  the  republic  on  a  basis  never  to  In- 
shaken — a  peace  which  shall  unite  in  the  bands 
of  friendship  two  great  nations  already  engaged 
to  each  other  by  mutual  esteem," 

The  counsellors  of  state,  Thibaudeau,  Duma1?, 
and  Berenger,  were  then  ushered  into  the  hall; 
the  first  of  whom,  in  the  name  of  the  executive 
government,  addressed  a  most  eloquent  speech 
to  the  assembly,  containing  a  grand  and  in- 
teresting display  of  the  situation  and  prospects 
of  the  republic.  After  various  flattering  repre- 
sentations, the  orator  proceeded  to  deli  male 
the  state  of  the  important  colony  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. "  At  St.  Domingo,"  said  he,  "  some  ir- 
regular acts  have  given  alarm  for  its  allegiance. 
The  government  has  not  chosen  to  see,  under 
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equivocal  appearances,  any  thing  but  that  igno-  BOOK 
ranee  which  confounds  names  and  things,  and  s^-^-O 
usurps  when  it  thinks  it  is  only  obeying:  but  an    lsm- 
army  and  fleet,  which  are  preparing  to  set  out 
from  the  ports  of  Europe,  will  soon  have  dissi- 
pated all  these  clouds,  and  St.  Domingo  will  re- 
turn entirely  under  the  laws  of  the  republic. 

"  Batavia  reproached  her  political  organisation 
with  not  having  been  conceived  for  her.  At 
length  the  Batavians  have  adopted  a  new  con- 
stitution. Government  have  acknowledged  that 
constitution ;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  because  it  was  the  will  of  an  indepen- 
dent people. 

"  Helvetia  has  afforded,  during  the  year  nine, 
the  spectacle  of  a  people  torn  by  parties,  each 
of  those  parties  invoking  the  power,  and  some- 
times the  arms,  of  France.  Our  troops  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  return  to  our  territories :  four 
thousand  men  alone  still  remain  in  Helvetia,  by 
the  wish  of  all  the  local  authorities.  The  first 
consul  has  said  to  them,  'remember  the  cou- 
rage and  virtues  of  your  fathers.  As  an  example 
to  the  people  of  Europe,  preserve  liberty  and 
equality  to  that  nation  which  first  taught  them 
to  be  free  and  independent.'  These  were  but 
counsels,  and  they  were  coolly  heard :  Helvetia 
remains  without  a  pilot  in  the  midst  of  storms. 

"  Piedmont  forms  our  ??th  military  division; 
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BOOK  and  under  a  milder  rtgime  forgets  the  miseries 

XXXV. 

v^-v-Oof  a  long  anarchy. 

"  After  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  France  might 
have  fallen  with  her  whole  weight  upon  Naples, 
and  punished  the  sovereign  for  his  violation  of 
treaties ;  but  the  government  thought  themselves 
revenged  as  soon  as  they  possessed  the  power 
of  being  revenged. 

"  Great  discussions  have  taken  place  at  Ratis- 
bon  upon  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville. If  the  republic  still  takes  part  in  those  dis- 
cussions, it  is  only  as  guarantee  of  the  stipula* 
tions  contained  in  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  just  equili- 
brium in  Germany. 

"  Peace  has  been  signed  with  Russia;  and  no- 
thing will  hereafter  disturb  the  relation  of  two 
great  nations,  who,  with  s6  many  reasons  for 
loving,  have  none  for  fearing  each  other,  and 
whom  nature  has  placed  at  the  two  extremities 
of  Europe,  to  be  the  counterpoise  of  the  north 
and  the  south. 

"  Finally,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  En- 
gland have  been  ratified. — It  was  in  Portugal  that 
Spain  was  to  find  a  compensation  for  the  cession 
of  Trinidad.  The  Spanish  minister  ratified  se- 
parately the  treaty  of  Badajoz.  From  that  time 
the  loss  of  Trinidad  to  Spain  was  to  be  pre- 
dicted •>  from  that  time  England  removed  out  of 
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the  negotiation  every  thing  that  could  suppose  BOOK 
the  restitution  of  it  possible.  England  refused,  ^~y~O 
with  the  same  inflexibility,  the  restitution  of  Cey-  1S01- 
Jon.  France  supported  the  interest  of  her  allies 
with  as  much  strength  as  her  own,  but  she  was 
forced  to  stop  at  the  point  in  which  all  nego- 
tiation became  impossible. — In  the  whole  course 
of  the  negotiations,  the  present  administration 
of  England  have  shown  a  frank  desire  to  put  an 
end  to  the  miseries  of  war.  The  English  people 
have  embraced  peace  with  enthusiasm :  the  ha- 
tred of  rivalship  is  extinguished — the  emulation 
of  great  actions  and  useful  enterprises  will  alone 
remain. — The  government  have  made  it  their 
ambition  to  replace  France  in  her  natural  rela- 
tions with  all  countries.  They  will  make  it  their 
glory  to  maintain  their  work,  and  to  perpetuate 
a  peace  which  shall  constitute  their  own  happi- 
ness as  well  as  the  happiness  of  humanity." 

In  conformity  to  the  intimation  given  in  this 
speech,  the  first  consul,  not  without  the  secret 
assent  of  England  previously  obtained,  caused  a 
great  armament,  with  a  numerous  body  of  land 
forces  on  board,  to  sail  before  the  end  of  the 
year  from  the  port  of  Brest  to  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  under  the  command  of  general  Le 
Clerc,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  general 
Bonaparte.  On  his  arrival,  that  commander 
was  directed  to  publish  a  declaration  from  the 
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POOR  first  consul  to  the  inhabitants  of  St. Domingo,  in 

O~^XO  Which  they  are  called  upon  to  rally  round  the 

isoi.     captain-general.     "  Whoever   shall   darr,"  says 

this  declaration,  "  to  separate  himself  from  the 

captain-general,  will  be  a  traitor  to  his  country, 

and  the  indignation  of  the  republic  will  devour 

him,  as  the  fire  devours  your  dried  canes." 

General  Le  Clerc  also  carried  from  the  chief 
consul  a  letter  addressed  to  Toussaint  L'Ouver- 
ture,  and  penned  with  great  art — in  the  mildest 
and  most  flattering  terms  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade him  to  recognise  the  supremacy  and  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  the  mother  country, 
and  to  receive  general  Le  Clerc  in  the  capacity 
of  governor  of  the  island.  After  many  com- 
pliments and  acknowledgements  of  his  great 
services,  the  first  consul  says,  "The  constitution 
you  have  formed,  though  comprising  many  good 
things,  contains  others  which  are  contrary  to 
the  dignity  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  French 
people,  of  which  St. Domingo  forms  but  a  part," 
And  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle,  lie 
exhorts  Toussaint  "  to  make  known  to  the  poo- 
pie  of  St.  Domingo,  that,  if  liberty  be  to  them 
the  first  of  wants,  they  cannot  enjoy  it  but 
with  the  title  of  French  citizens;  and  that  every 
act  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  the 
obedience  they  owe  to  the  government  and  the 
Captain-general,  who  is  the  delegate  of  it,  would 
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Ije  a  crime  against  the  national  sovereignty, 
which  would  eclipse  their  services,  and  render  J^ 
St.  Domingo  the  theatre  of  a  wretched  war,  in 
which  fathers  and  children  would  massacre  each 
other."  The  result  of  this  enterprise  belongs 
not  to  the  history  of  the  present  year. 

In   the   estimation    of   those   who    believed  character 
France  to  be  capable  of  existing  and  of  flourish- 
ing  under  a  free  system  of  government,  Bona- 
parte was  a  tyrant,  guilty  of  the  heinous  crime 
of  enslaving,  and,  by  a  combination  of  fraud 
and  force,  holding  in  the  bonds  of  oppression 
millions  of  his  fellow-men  and  fellow-citizens. 
To  others,  who  conceived  the  French  nation  to 
be,  from  the  operation  of  moral  and  political 
causes,  unable  to  subsist  under  any  constitution 
founded  on  the   basis  of  popular  liberty,  the 
first  consul    appeared  in  a  light  far  more  favo- 
rable.    They  observed  that  his  power  was  nei- 
ther exercised  with  wanton  caprice,  nor  unem- 
ployed for  the  public  advantage.     He  had  re- 
stored the  energy  of  the  laws  and  the  influence 
of  religion :   he  had  re-established  the  finances 
of  the  nation,  and  paid  the  most  diligent  atten- 
tion to   the   improvement  of  its  manufactures 
and    its    commerce:    he   patronised    both    the 
sciences  and  the  arts,  and  expended  great  sums 
in  the  embellishment  of  the  capital,  and  other 
works  of  public  ornament  or  utility:  he  discou- 
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BOOK  raged  whatever  was  loose  in  morals  or  frivolous 

XXXV 

\^~v~^>  in  manners :  he  displayed  constancy  and  since- 
1801.  rjty  ,n  njs  friendships,  gravity  and  solidity  in  his 
occupations,  moderation  and  decorum  in  his 
amusements.  In  a  word,  he  discovered  all  the 
qualities  of  a  great,  and  many  of  the  virtues  of  a 
good,  sovereign :  and  the  vast  empire,  of  which  he 
was  the  animating  principle,  prospered  emi- 
nently under  his  wise  and  vigorous  administra- 
tion. 

In    the    month  of  November,    and   not   till 

then,  the  king  of  Prussia  yielded  to  the  press- 
ing instances  of  the  court  of  London,  and  with- 
drew his  troops  from  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
where  he  had  probably  determined  that  they 
should  remain  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  They  were  maintained  for  the  space  of 
eight  months  at  the  expense  of  the  electorate. 
But  the  discipline  of  the  Prussian  army  was  me- 
ritorious and  exemplary  j  and  the  policy  of  the 
monarch  of  Prussia,  on  the  whole,  appeared 
firm,  steady,  and  laudable. 

Election  of     ^  ^ie  c^osc  °f tne  preceding  year,  Mr.  Jeflfer- 

wn  to'thJ  son  was>   a^ter   a  violent   and  long-protracted 

It theAnJ.  struS^e»  elected  president  of  the  United  States 

rican  states.  of  America,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Adams ;  and,  on 

the  9th  of  March,  1801,  he  made  to  the  two 

houses  of  congress,  upon  his  first  entrance  on  his 

high  office,  a  most  admirable  speech,  in  which 
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he  stated,  with  luminous  energy,-  the  principles  BOOK 
upon  which  he  proposed  to  act,  and  which,  in  hissJ^^%J 
view,  constituted  the  basis  of  all  just  govern-  1801- 
ment.  "  About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,"  said 
this  enlightened  statesman,  "  on  the  exercise 
of  duties  which  comprehend  every  thing  dear 
and  valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  you  should 
understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  principles 
of  our  government :  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  reli- 
gious or  political — peace,  commerce,  and  honest 
friendship,  with  all  nations;  entangling  alli- 
ances with  none — the  support  of  the  state  go- 
vernments in  all  their  rights — the  preservation 
of  the  general  government  in  its  whole  constitu- 
tional vigor — a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of 
election  by  the  people — a  mild  and  safe  correc- 
tive of  abuses,  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of 
revolution  where  peaceable  remedies  are  unpro- 
vided— the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  mili- 
tary authority — economy  in  the  public  expense 
—the  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith — 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce 
as  its  handmaid — the  diffusion  of  information, 
and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  pub- 
lic reason — freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  the  person,  under  protec- 
tion of  the  habeas- cor  pus,  and  trial  by  juries  im- 
partially selected.  Should  w«  wander  from  these 
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BOOK  principles  in  moments  of  error  or  of  alarm,  let 
xxxv. 
v— ~v-*^us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  regain  the 

01  •  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and 
safety."  Of  the  success  of  his  efforts,  notwith- 
standing his  strong  conviction  of  the  rectitude 
of  his  principles,  the  new  president  entertained, 
however,  a  becoming  distrust. — "  With  experi- 
ence enough,"  said  he,  "  in  subordinate  offices, 
to  have  seen  the  difficulties  of  this,  the  greatest 
of  all,  I  have  learned  to  expect  that  it  will  rarely 
fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  retire  from 
this  station  with  the  reputation  and  favor  which 
bring  him  into  it." 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  public  dis- 
approval of  those  measures  of  the  late  president 
which,  as  the  present  chief  magistrate  and  many 
other  of  the  wisest  men  and  the  best  patriots  in 
America  thought,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  the  calamities  of  war 
upon  very  insufficient  grounds,  he  underwent 
much  obloquy  from  the  adverse  party,  as  a  de- 
mocrat, Jacobin,  and  partisan  of  France.  The 
equity  and  sagacity  which  distinguished  his  ad- 
ministration, nevertheless,  in  a  great  degree  si- 
lenced the  voice  of  faction  ;  and,  on  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  congress,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he- 
was  enabled,  in  his  first  communication  to  the 
legislature,  to  express  "  the  pleasing  persuasion 
he  entertained  that  the  great  body  of  citizens 
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would  cordially  concur   in  honest  and  disinte-  BOOK 
J  xxxv. 

rested  efforts,  which  have  for  their  object  to  pre-  ^ -Y~^ 

serve  the  general  and  state  governments  in  their    1801> 
constitutional  form  and  equilibrium;  to  main- 
tain peace  abroad,  and  order  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  at  home." 


. 
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SESSION  of  Parliament  1801-2.     Address  Toted  with  Unani- 
mity.    Violent  Debate  on  the  Preliminaries   of  Peace — also 
on  the  Convocation  u'ith  Russia.     King's  Debts  a  sixth  time 
paid.     Claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
Dcitt/i  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland — of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford — of  Ijord  Kenyon.     Sir   John  Mitford  succeeds  to 
the  Chancellorship  of  Ireland.     Mr.  Abbot  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    Negotiation  for  a  definitive  Treaty  at 
Anna's.     Bonaparte  elected  President  of  the  Italian  Republic. 
Definitive   Treaty  signed.      Observations  on    the    Treaty  of 
Amiens.     Income-tax  repealed.      State   of  the  National  Fi- 
nances.   New  Taxes  imposed  to  the  Amount  of  four  Millions. 
State  of  the  Irish  Finances.    Bank-restriction-bill  continued. 
Motion  of  Censure  on  the  late  Administration,  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.     Motion  by  Mr.  Nichol  for  an  Address  of  Thanks 
to  the  King  for  the  Remoi-al  of  Mr.  Pitt.     Vote  of  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Pitt  moved  and  carried.      The  Anniversary  of  his 
Birth-day  celebrated.     Debate  on  the  Definitive  Treaty.     Mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Canning  for  preventing  the  Importation  of  Negroes 
into  Trinidad.     R.emarkablc  Address  of  the  new  Speaker  to 
the  King.     Dissolution  of  Parliament.     Elections  favorable  to 
the  Whigs.     Transient  Interval  of  Satisfaction  and  Repose. 
AVzo  Causes  of  Difference  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Angry  Discussions  between  the  two  Governments.     State  of 
Affairs  in  France.    Ratification  and  Celebration  of  the  Concor- 
dat urn.     Bonaparte  declared  First  Consul  for  Life.     Important 
Alterations  in  the  Count  it  ution.     Mr.  Fox  visits  Paris.     Di&~ 
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vstroiis  Expedition  to  St.  Domingo.  Abdication  of  the  King 
of, Sardinia.  Piedmont  united  to  France.  Critical  Situation 
of  Malta.  Civil  Dissensions  in  Switzerland.  Armed  mediation 
of  France.  Impolitic  and  clandestine  Intrigues  of  the  British 
Ministry.  Final  Pacification  of  Switzerland.  Resentment  of 
the  First  Consul  at  the  Conduct  of  the  Court  of  London.  State 
of  the  Batai'ian  Republic.  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  France 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte — and  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  Am- 
bassador from  France  amves  in  London.  Plot  of  Colonel 
Despard.  Protracted  Discussions  respecting  the  Germanic  In- 
demnities. Their  final  Settlement.  Concluding  Reflexions. 

L  HE  second  session  of  the  imperial  parliament  BOOK 

XXXVI. 

was  opened  on  the  29th.  of  October,  1801, 
the  king  in  person,  who  in  his  speech  announced 
the  favorable  conclusion  of  the  negotiation  be- 
gun  during  the  last  session  of  parliament.  He  de- 
clared his  satisfaction  that  the  difference  with 
the  northern  powers  had  been  adjusted  by  a 
convention  with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  which 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  had  expressed 
their  readiness  to  accede.  "  The  essential  rights," 
said  his  majesty,  "  for  which  we  contended,  are 
thereby  secured ;  and  provision  is  made  that  the 
exercise  of  them  shall  be  attended  with  as  little 
molestation  as  possible  to  the  subjects  of  the 
contracting  parties."  He  then  proceeded  to 
state  that  preliminaries  of  peace  had  also  been 
ratified  between  himself  and  the  French  republic; 
and  he  trusted  that  this  important  arrangement, 
VOL.  xii.  z 
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BOOK  whilst  it  manifested  the  justice  and  moderation 
v^^-v-Oof  his  views,  would  also  be  found  conducive  fo 
1S01-    the  substantial  interests  of  this  country,  and  ho- 
norable to  the  British  character. 

Address        In  the  house  of  peers  the  address  was  moved 
unani-      by  lord  Bolton  (formerly  Mr.  Orde),  who  ob- 
served that  it  was  a  magnificent  triumph  for  En- 
gland to  make  a  peace  in  the  very  midst  of  her 
conquests,  from  the  frozen  seas  of  the  north  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  from  Africa  to  the 
remotest  shores  of  Asia  and  America.    His  lord- 
ship contrasted,  very  unnecessarily,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of 
Germany,  which  he  styled  "  disunited,  parrici- 
dal, and  treacherous."  Our  allies,  he  said,  had  in 
an  evil  hour  chosen  to  desert  us,  and  we  had  been 
left  to  fight  the  battle  for  ourselves;  but  the 
struggle  was  glorious,  and  the  termination  hap- 
py.    At  the  period  when  the  peace  was  made, 
it  was  evident  that  the  integrity  of  Europe  could 
not  be  preserved :  had  this  been  possible,  it  would 
have  been  effected  by  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 


Si  Pcrgama  dcxtra 


Defend!  possent,  etiam  hac  defensa  fuisscnt.     VIRGIL. 

The  duke  of  Bedford,  in  a  speech  which  con- 
tained much  censure  of  the  late,  and  praise  of 
the  present  administration,  declared  his  cordial 
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concurrence  in  the  address,  which  was  carried  BOOK 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  J2JZI]> 

In  the  house  of  commons  Mr.  Fox  expressed  1801, 
the  same  sentiments  of  approbation  respecting 
the  peace,  in  which  he  was  warmly  seconded  by 
Mr.  Pitt.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  AVindham, 
the  late  secretary  at  war,  professed  his  entire 
disapprobation  of  the  preliminaries  recently 
signed  with  France,  and  avowed  himself  to  be  a 
solitary  mourner  in  the  midst  of  the  public  re- 
joicings upon  that  event.  In  signing  the  peace, 
he  thought  that  his  honorable  friends,  the  present 
ministers,  had  signed  the  death-warrant -of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Sheridan  adverted  to  the  language  in 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  spoken  of  the  terms  of  the 
peace  as  glorious  and  honorable-— in  which  he 
could  not  agree.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  peace 
of  which  every  one  was  glad,  but  no  one  proud : 
it  was  such  a  sort  of  a  peace  as  might  be  ex- 
pected after  such  a  sort  of  a  war — a  war  the 
most  pernicious  in  which  this  country  had  ever 
been  engaged ;  and  the  peace  was  perhaps  as 
good  as  any  minister  could  make,  considering 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed.  The 
motion  was  finally  carried  with  the  same  unani- 
mity as  in  the  upper  house. 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  subject  of  the 
preliminaries  was  taken  formally  into  considera- 
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BOOK  tion  by  the  lords,  and  a  decided  opposition  to 
v^ ^v-^Jthe  terms  of  the  peace  expressed  by  the  carls 
,r •1?01j  Spencer,  Caernarvon,  and  Fitzwilliam,  the  mur- 

Violent  de-    * 

bates  on     quis  of  Buckingham,  lord  Grenville,  and  the  bi- 

the  preli- 
minaries of  shop  of  St.  Asaph.    It  was  defended  by  the  lord 

chancellor,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  earls  of 
Moira,  Westmoreland,  and  St.  Vincent,  lords 
Hobart  and  Pelham,  and  the  bishop  of  London. 
On  this  occasion  lord  Nelson  avowed  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  Malta  was,  in  a  naval  and  political 
View,  of  trivial  consequence,  being  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  Toulon  to  watch  the  French 
fleet  from  that  port.  In  time  of  peace  it  would 
have  required  a  garrison  of  7000  men,  and  a  much 
larger  in  time  of  war,  without  being  of  any  real 
utility  to  us.  The  island  of  Minorca  also  (though 
in  the  vicinity  of  Toulon)  his  lordship  declared 
to  be  of  no  importance  as  a  naval  station ;  nei- 
ther did  he  consider  the  settlement  of  the  Cape 
as  of  any  great  value.  The  war  had,  indeed, 
been  long;  but  he  believed  his  majesty  had 
seised  the  first  opportunity  of  making  peace, 
the  conditions  of  which,  he  was  convinced,  were 
the  most  advantageous  that  could  be  procured 
in  the  existing  circumstances. 

The  house  at  length  divided,  \\lieu  there 
appeared  for  the  address,  as  moved  by  ministers, 
114 — against  it,  10. 

On  the  same  day  a  similar  address  was  moved 
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in  the  house  of  commons;  when  the  peace  was  BOOK 

yy"yrr» 

fiercely  assailed  by  Mr.Windham,  Mr.  Thomas  v^^^J 
Grenville,  and  lord  Temple.     Mr.  Pitt  said  that    1801t 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  differ  from  those  with 
\vhom  it  had  been  his  happiness  to  live  in  fyabits 
of  the  strictest  friendship.     He  did  not  pretend 
to  state  that  this  peace  fully  answered  all  his 
wishes ;  but  the  government  had  obtained  the 
best  terms  they  could ;  and  they  were  such  as 
could  not  be  rejected  without  incurring  the  im- 
putation of  continuing  the  war  without  any  ade- 
quate necessity.     He  spake  highly  of  the  value 
of  the  conquests  we  had  retained — Ceylon  and 
Trinidad :  and  though  he  would  not  depreciate 
the  importance  of  Malta,  he  thought  it,  com- 
pared with  the  Indies,  but  a  secondary  conside- 
ration.    It  appeared  to  him  sound  policy  rather 
to  place  Malta  under  the  protection  of  a  third 
power,  capable  of  defending  it,  than,  by  retain- 
ing it  ourselves,  to  mortify  the  pride  and  attract 
the  jealousy  of  the  enemy.     He  asserted  that 
the  resources  of  the  country  ought  not  to  be 
lavished  away  in  continuing  a  contest  with  the 
certainty  of  an  enormous  expense,  and  when  it 
was  by  no  means  clear  that  we  might  not  ulti- 
mately be  obliged  to  sit  down  in  a  worse  rela- 
tive situation  than  the  present.     He  would  not 
occupy  the    attention  of  the   house  by  going 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  war;  but,  peace  being 
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BOOK  restored,  forbearance  of  language  and  terms  of 
xxxvi. 

respect  were  proper. 


jsoi.  j^r  pox  expressed  his  cordial  concurrence 
in  the  address.  Upon  the  whole,  and  in  refe- 
rence to  situation  and  circumstances,  he  regarded 
the  peace  as  both  safe  and  honorable.  A  glori- 
ous peace  he  could  not  style  it  ;  for  such  a  peace 
could  be  the  result  only  of  a  glorious  war.  He 
confessed  himself  not  one  of  those  who  deemed 
Trinidad  or  Ceylon  preferable  to  Malta;  but,  by 
insisting  on  Malta  or  the  Cape,  either  the  war 
would  have  been  prolonged,  or  a  loss  of  national 
dignity  sustained  by  making  the  concession  on 
our  part  from  compulsion  ;  for  these  were  points 
which  France,  he  was  convinced,  would  never 
have  yielded  *.  He  commended  ministers  in  not 
having  sought  to  delude  us  by  the  jargon  of  their 
predecessors;  by  senseless  assertions  of  the 
French  being  now  on  the  verge,  and  now  in  the 
gulf  of  bankruptcy.  They  justly  considered 
France  as  a  great  and  formidable  foe,  in  treating 
with  whom,  they  had  wisely  tempered  firmness 
of  conduct  with  moderation  of  tone.  As  to 

*  It  appears,  from  these  passages  of  Mr.  Fox's  speech,  that 
this  great  statesman  ascribed  to  ministers  much  more  wisdom 
than  they  were  entitled  to  claim  ;  for  in  fact  they  did  (as 
appears  from  the  state-papers  since  published)  insist  for  a 
long  time  upon  Malta,  and  at  last  gave  it  up  most  ungra- 
ciously, and  on  mere  compulsion,  without  any  equivalent; 
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the  real  object  of  the  war,  Mr.  Fox  confessed  BOOK 

YYWI 

that  he  always  understood  it  to  be  the  restoration v^-v^L/ 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Not  that  it  was  the  1801- 
sine  qua  non:  but  he  contended  that  the  late 
ministers  had  avowed  it  with  confidence,  prose- 
cuted it  with  perseverance,  and  relinquished  it 
with  reluctance.  Not  having  been  able  to  obtain 
their  end,  it  was  now  allowed  that  the  nation 
must  content  itself  with  gaining  its  secondary 
purpose.  But  what  rational  person  has  ever 
deemed  even  this  secondary  purpose  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  acquisition  of  Ceylon  and  Trini- 
dad? Who  could  have  thought  that  ministers,  who 
had  for  a  series  of  years  entertained  such  grand 
and  magnificent  designs,  should  at  last  content 
themselves  with  Ceylon  in  the  east,  and  Trinidad  • 

in  the  west,  wrested  from  Holland  and  Spain,  by 
way  of  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for 
the  future  against  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Gallic  aggrandisement  in  Europe? 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were,  on  grounds  ana- 
4ogous  to  those  argued  upon  by  Mr.  Pitt,  zea- 
lously defended  by  lord  Hawkesbury  and  the 
other  members  of  administration ;  and  the  house, 
justly  weary  of  the  war,  was  easily  impressed  by 
the  reasonings  of  ministers  in  favor  of  the  peace. 

thus  sacrificing  the  national  interest  no  less  than  the  national 
dignity,  from  a  palpable  want  of  address  and  ability. 
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XXXVI 

v^v-^debate  with  some  judicious  and  conciliatory  ob- 
isoi.  servations.  He  remarked  that  the  duty  of  ne- 
gotiation commenced  when  all  hope  of  conti- 
nental aid  in  checking  the  power  of  France  was 
at  an  end.  We  had  closed  the  contest  on  our 
part  with  honor.  But  he  acknowledged  it  to 
depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  government,  whe- 
ther this  peace  should  be  a  blessing  or  a  misfor- 
tune to  the  country.  He  could  only  say,  as  it 
had  been  made  sincerely,  it  should  be  kept  faith- 
fully. No  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
any  person  in  this  realm  to  subvert  the  present 
government  of  France;  and  a  line  of  conduct 
ought  to  be  pursued,  not  of  suspicion  and  jea- 

*  lousy,    but   of  prudence    and   circumspection  : 

and  it  would  be  necessary,  he  added,  "  to  pro- 
vide means  of  security  never  before  known  in 
times  of  peace."  The  motion  was  then  agreed 
to  without  a  division. 

The   convention   with    Russia    occupied   the 


with  iius-  earjy  attention  of  parliament.  On  the  13th  of 
iia-  November,  the  articles  of  the  treaty  being  laid 
before  the  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of  Darnley 
moved  an  address  of  thanks  and  approbation  to 
the  throne.  This  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
lord  Grenville,  who  condemned  the  treaty  in 
almost  every  particular  ;  and>  from  the  tenor  of 
his  lordship's  remarks  upon  it,  nothing  could  be 
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XXXVI 

Russia   and    the   other  northern  powers  never  ^^^^J 
could  have  taken  place  under  his  inauspicious    18°l- 
administration,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
duration  of  it.  The  question  was  put,  and  agreed 
to  without  a  division. 

On  the  same  day  a  similar  address  was  moved 
in  the  house  of  commons ;  on  which  occasion 
lord  Hawkesbury  with  frankness  and  candor  ob- 
served, "  that  the  treaty  did  enough:  it  sub- 
stantiated our  rights — it  respected  those  of  our 
adversaries;  and,  without  arrogating  more  supe- 
riority than  was  meet,  contained  an  ample  re- 
cognition of  all  that  was  essential  to  us  as  the 
first  maritime  power  on  the  globe." 

Mr.  Grey  declared  that  he  regarded  the  con- 
vention in  question  as  a  judicious  compromise, 
and  he  felt  by  no  means  disposed  to  enter  mi- 
nutely into  a  consideration  of  the  terms.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  affirming,  that,  till  the  dispute 
with  the  northern  powers  was  settled,  peace 
with  France  was  unattainable :  and,  on  the 
whole,  though  he  would  not  say  that  the  mea- 
sures to  which  we  had  resorted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  were  then  justifia 
blc,  he  rejoiced  too  sincerely  in  its  termination 
.not  to  give  the  address  of  thanks  his  cordial 
support.  The  motion  was  violently  opposed  by 
lord  Temple  and  others  of  the  Grenville  con- 
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XXXVI 

v^-4-^  house,  without  a  division. 
1802.       Soon  after  the  Christmas  recess,  February  17> 

Kings 

debts  a      1802,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  called  the 

sixth  time 

attention  of  the  house  to  certain  papers  before 
them,  relative  to  the  civil  list,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  civil  government  was  again 
deeply  in  arrear;  and  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  accounts  now  presented  to  the 
house.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton,  solicitor  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  advanced  a  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of 
the  prince  against  the  crown,  or  rather  the  pub- 
lic, for  the  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  received  during  his  mino- 
rity, and  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  civil  list, 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  supplied  from 
other  sources.  The  aggregate  of  the  sums  so 
received,  on  an  accurate  estimate,  appeared  to 
be  little  less  than  400,000/. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
equity  of  this  claim,  but  admitted  that  the  sums 
voted  for  the  payment  of  the  prince's  debts 
ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  balance  accruing 
to  the  prince.  Mr.  Fox  maintained  that  the 
parliament  was  the  proper  place  for  discussing 
the  question  relative  to  the  claim,  if  any  doubts 
could  subsist  upon  this  head ;  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  decided  without  delay.  Mr.  Sutton,  how- 
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ever,  declined  bringing  this  matter  before  the  BOOK 
house  till  the  question  respecting  the  civil  list,^.^^, 
was  disposed  of.  1802- 

On  the  29th  of  March  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  taken   into  consideration ;  when  it 
appeared  that  an  enormous  debt  of.no  less  than 
990,000/.  had  been  contracted  since  Mr.  Burke's 
famous  reform-bill  had  taken  place,  exclusive  of 
the  arrears  discharged  in  the  years   1784   and 
1786  :  and  moreover,  that,  during  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  the  provisions  of  that 
bill  had  been  altogether  neglected.    After  long 
and  warm  discussion,  this  vast  sum  was  voted 
by  the  house :  but  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer allowed  that  measures  ought  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  in  future  any  such  accumulation  of 
debt ;  though  he  was  far  from  deeming  the  pre- 
sent arrear  any  proof  of  profusion  or  of  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  ministers,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  application  of  this  nature. 

On  the  31st  of  March  Mr.  Manners  Sut ton  claim  of 
brought  forward,  and  in  a  very  learned  and  in- 
genious speech  established  to  the  satisfaction  or  u 
a  great  proportion    (probably  of  a  great  ma- 
jority) of  the  members  present  on  this  occasion, 
the  legal  claim  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the 
arrear  of  the  revenues  arising  from  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall;  and  he  concluded  with  moving  for 
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BOOK  the   appointment   of   a    committee   to  inquire 
xxxvi   ' 

sums  were  due  to  his  royal  highness  from 

that  quarter. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  professed  to 
consider  it  as  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  con- 
cur in  the  motion.  As  to  the  legal  question, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  decide  upon  it;  but  he 
thought  the  discussion  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
tained in  that  house.  If  it  appeared  in  proof 
that  no  application  for  redress,  supposing  the 
wrong  to  exist,  could  be  made  elsewhere,  it 
would  then  be  time  enough  to  apply  to  that 
house.  He  then  moved  the  order  of  the  day, 
which,  after  a  long  debate,  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  160  to  103  voices. 
Death  of  The  commencement  of  the  present  year 

the  lord 

chancellor  was  signalised  by  the  deaths  of  several  distil*- 

•flrdand— 

guished  persons.  On  the  28th  of  January  ex- 
pired, after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  John 
Fitzgibbon,  earl  of  Clare,  lord  chancellor  of 
Ireland.  This  nobleman  possessed,  from  situa 
tion  and  character,  a  powerful  ascendency  over 
the  affairs  of  that  country  at  a  most  critical 
period.  His  mind,  acute  by  nature,  was  nei- 
ther expanded  by  science  nor  softened  by  the 
elegancies  of  literature.  Decided  in  his  ideas, 
irritable  in  his  temper,  and  imperious  in  his 
deportment,  he  disdained  all  dissimulation;  car- 
rying his  point  rather  by  an  imposing  earn 
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ment.     In  his  senatorial  capacity  he  was  volu-v^-^^O 
ble  and  confident,  though  by  no  means  eloquent.    1802> 
His  speeches  were  distinguished  by  a  coarse  and 
sarcastic  virulence.    Vehement,  acrimonious,  and 
personal,  he  never  scrupled  sacrificing  the  dig- 
nity of  his  station  to  the  gratification  of  his  pas- 
sions.    His  prejudices  were  ardent,  and  deter- 
mined the  course  of  his  public  life ;  throughout 
which  he  appeared  the  systematic  enemy  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  the  habitual  advocate   of   , 
civil  oppression.     It  has  been  said  of  him,  that 
his  tongue  never  uttered  any  counsel  but  what  was 
cruel  and  unjust.    All  concession  and  concilia- 
tion on  the  part  of  government  he  deemed  weak- 
ness; seeming  to  know  no  other  method  of  go- 
verning than  coercion,  and  believing,  probably, 
no  other  practicable.     The  panegyrists  of  this 
nobleman  must  be  found  among  those  alone  of 
his  own  party:  the  patriot,  the  statesman,  and 
the  philosopher,  will  emulously  disclaim  him. 

A  most  striking  contrast  to  this  odious  por-— ofthr 
trait  was  exhibited  in  the  character  of  the  duke  Bedford— 
of  Bedford,  who,  after  an  illness  of  a  very  few 
days'  duration,  died  at  the  family  mansion  of 
Woburn-abbey,    March   2d,     having     not    yet 
completed   the  thirty-seventh   year  of  his  age. 
The  grief  for  his  loss  might  be  styled  national. 
Although  he  had  taken  the  most  decided  part  in 
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v^v^L/tion,  his  clear  and  sound  judgement  led  him  to 
1802.  reject  without  hesitation  all  the  novel  extrava- 
gances which  at  once  endangered  and  disgraced 
the  cause  of  liberty  :  but,  with  a  just  and  noble 
pride,  he  regarded  himself  as  the  hereditary  de- 
fender of  the  constitutional  freedom  of  his  coun- 
try. In  private  life  the  manners  of  this  distin- 
guished nobleman  were  in  the  highest  degree 
mild  and  courteous ;  and  his  friends,  compre- 
hending a  very  wide  circle  of  persons  eminent 
in  every  department,  were  attached  to  him  with 
even  an  enthusiastic  affection.  Though  ex- 
posed from  his  earliest  years  to  all  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  gay  and  fashionable  world,  he  trod 
with  guarded  and  cautious  steps  the  dangerous 
region  of  pleasure;  and  soon  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  higher  and  nobler  objects,  his  character 
gradually  mellowed  and  matured,  till  at  length 
his  ruling  passion  seemed  to  be  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  good ;  though,  far  from 
courting  applause  in  performing  his  varied  acts 
of  beneficence,  he  almost  "  blushed  to  find  them 
fame."  At  a  period  of  life  v.hen  the  nation 
looked  up  to  him  with  a  just  and  affectionate 
confidence,  as  the  faithful  guardian  and  protec- 
tor of  its  rights  and  privileges  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years,  he  was  snatched  away  by  a 
stroke  as  sudden  as  it  was  fatal.  In  fine,  it  was 
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his  end  and  aim,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  Ro-  BOOK 
i_.  t    •         .,  j-  -^  •       .•    xxxvi. 

man   historian — "discere  a  pentis,   sequi  oph-^^v^+j 

mos,  nihil  appetere  jactatione,  nihil  ob  formidi-    1802- 
nein  recusare  *." 

A  third  personage,  who  departed  this 
nearly  at  the  same  period,  was  the  chief  justice 
of  England,  lord  Kenyon.  This  noble  .judge, 
to  speak  of  him  with  the  freedom  of  history, 
was  a  man  of  very  narrow  views  and  limited 
capacity;  bigoted, irascible,  and  avaricious;  but 
honest,  upright  in  his  intentions,  very  learned 
in  his  profession,  and  impartial  in  his  admini- 
stration of  public  justice.  His  parliamentary 
talents  were  of  little  estimation ;  but  his  judicial 
attainments  were  great;  and  upon  them  alone 
he  sought  to  build  his  fame.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  attorney-general  Law,  a  man  of  ability, 
and  son  of  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
created,  on  his  promotion  to  the  chiefjusticeship, 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  under  the  title  of  lord  Ellen- 
borough. 

The  earl  of  Clare  was  succeeded  by  sir  John  sir  John 

i  r  •    /*       i  /»     i         r*    '    •    i      i  Mitford 

Mitford,  speaker  01  the  British  house  of  com-  succeeds  to 
mons,  who,  exclusive  of  his  great  professional  ceiio.-*^!? 
reputation,    was    advantageously  distinguished0 
by  being  the  mover  of  the  act  of  toleration  in 

*  TACITUS, 
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v_^-v^ title  of  lord  Redesdale  was  conferred;  and  the 
™18??u    chair  of  speaker  was  filled  by  Charles  Abbot, 

Mr.  Abbot  * 

chosen      esq.  a  lawyer  of  eminence  and  activity  in  busi- 

speaker  of 

the  house  ness,  and  who  had  the  merit  of  possessing  an 

of  com-        .  *• 

intimate  acquaintance  with  the  forms,   usages, 
and  customs,  of  the  house. 

The  long  interval  of  time  which  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed,  excited  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons no  little  apprehension  lest  some  serious 
obstacle  might  arise  to  prevent  the  conclusion 
of  the  definitive  treaty.  So  far  back  as  the 
month  of  October,  the  marquis  Cornwallis  had 
been  nominated  ambassador  to  negotiate  that 
treaty  with  the  plenipotentiaries  appointed  by 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Batavian  governments; 
the  city  of  Amiens  being  fixed  upon  as  the  place 
of  congress.  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  at  Paris 
in  November,  and  held  divers  conferences  in 
that  capital  with  M.  Talleyrand,  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother 
of  the  first  consul,  well  known  as  an  able  and  can- 
did negotiator.  No  facilities,  however,  towards 
a  final  arrangement  seemed  to  be  obtained  by 
these  previous  discussions.  AVhen  the  congress 
opened,  the  progress  of  negotiation  was  ex- 
tremely slow :  the  ground  appeared  to  be 
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fought  by  inches j  and  the  French  government,  BOOK 
meantime,  prosecuted  openly  and  boldly  its  plans  ^-^^ 
of  continental  aggrandisement. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1801,  a  grand 
CONSULTA  assembled  at  the  city  of  Lyons,  con- 
sisting of  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  convoked  by  authority  of  the  exist- 
ing and  provisional  government  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  and  apparently  chosen  from  the  most 
respectable  of  her  citizens.  The  object  of  this 
meeting  was  to  determine  upon  a  permanent 
constitution  for  the  new  republic.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  (1802),  the  first  con- 
sul, arriving  in  person  at  Lyons,  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  public  honor  and  applause  ; 
and  his  popularity  with  the  bulk  of  the  French 
nation  appeared  not  to  have  suffered  the  least 
diminution. 

A  committee  of  thirty  members  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  business  j  and  on  the  25th 
of  January  the  new  plan  of  government  was 
presented  to  the  assembly,  and  received  their 
unanimous  and  immediate  sanction.  An  essen-  Bonaparte 
tial  part  of  this  plan  was  to  vest  the  supreme  prSde 
magistracy  in  the  hands  of  the  first  consul,  who  S 
on  the  following  day,  repairing  to  the  hall  of  the  1C' 
Consulta  in  regal  state,  formally  declared  his 
acceptance  of  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon 
him.  His  speech  to  the  assembly  was  made  in 

VOL.  XII.  2  A 
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BOOK  the  Italian  language;  and  he  apologised  for  the 
v^ i-^^^.step  he  had  now  taken,  by  a  statement  of  the 
isoc.  services  he  had  rendered  them — being  indeed  the 
former  and  founder  of  the  new  republic — and 
more  particularly  urging,  what  was  indubitably 
a  strong  and  striking  fact,  that  no  person  could 
be  found  among  themselves  who  had  sufficient 
claim  on  the  public  opinion,  who  was  inde- 
pendent enough  of  local  attachment,  or  had 
conferred  upon  his  country  such  obligations  as 
to  merit  so  transcendant  a  reward. 

The  appellation  of  the  Cisalpine  was  changed 
by  acclamation  to  that  of  the  Italian  republic, 
of  which  the  first  consul  was  declared  PRESIDENT 
for  ten  years.  Bonaparte  named  for  vice-presi- 
dent, citizen  Melzi  D'Eril,  a  man  held  by  all 
parties  in  the  highest  estimation :  and  the  whole 
of  this  important  transaction  being  completed, 
the  first  consul  returned  (January  31)  to  Paris. 

The  constitution  provided  for  the  Italians  was 
extremely  analogous  to  that  of  France.  A  be- 
neficent civil  government  was  established 
among  them,  which,  so  far  as  a  very  short  and 
limited  experience  can  evince,  appears  well  cal- 
culated, and  has  hitherto  happily  sufficed,  for 
maintaining  the  peace  and  restoring  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country;  and  as  to  political  liberty, 
it  was  neither  understood  nor  desired  by  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  chief  proof  of  mode- 
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XXX  VI. 

his  permitting  the  constitutional  regulation,  thatv..*^^!/ 
the  appointment  of  the  vice-president  should  be    1802- 
irrevocable   during   the   presidency  of  him  by 
whom  he  was  appointed. 

The  first  act  of  the  Italian  republic  was  to 
issue  a  declaration,  dated  Milan,  February  6 
(1802),  stating,  in  perspicuous  language,  the  mo- 
tives which  influenced  their  late  proceedings, 
and  vindicating  the  president  of  the  republic 
from  the  charge  of  exorbitant  ambition  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  government.  "  At  the  present 
period,"  says  this  declaration,  "  Venice  belongs 
to  the  emperor.  With  regard  to  Naples,  the  fa* 
mily-compact  no  longer  exists.  The  Italian  re- 
public therefore  must  compensate  both  of  these 
losses.  In  the  system  of  Germany,  Poland 
Turkey  and  Sweden  united  themselves  with 
France.  Poland  is  no  more.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed to  augment  the  power  of  our  neighbours. 
Turkey,  a  prey  to  civil  war,  is  just  able  to  retain 
the  consistence  necessary  to  continue  to  exist. 
The  acquisitions  which  Russia  has  made  in  Po- 
land, the  degree  of  civilisation  and  power  to 
which  that  state  has  attained,  and  time  which 
changes  every  thing,  have  left  the  descendants 
of  Charles  XII.  no  real  weight  in  the  affairs  of 
Germany.  The  accession  which  France  has  ac- 
quired in  the  four  departments  of  the  Rhine  does 
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XXXVI 

sl^i-vO  bours  have  made  by  the  partition  of  Poland. 
D--  Had  France  been  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  di- 
vision of  that  country,  without  obtaining  as  a 
compensation  either  Belgium  or  the  four  de- 
partments of  the  Rhine,  she  would  have  ceased 
to  be  what  she  has  always  been,  A  POWER  of  the 

FIRST  RANK." 

Finally,  adverting  to  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  the  power  and  riches  of  Great  Britain, 
this  declaration  remarks,  "  That  Tippoo  Saib,  like 
Poland,  has  disappeared  from  the  system  of  In- 
dia, and  his  territories  have  gone  to  increase  the 
immense  possessions  of  the  English." 

Also,  in  un  official  dispatch  from  M.  Talley- 
rand to  M.Bacher,  charge  d'affaires  of  France 
at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  a  plausible  apology  is 
made  for  the  step  recently  taken  by  the  first 
consul.  "  The  treaty  of  Luneville,"  he  observes, 
"  had  consecrated  the  existence  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic ;  but  it  was  there  spoken  of  rather  as 
about  to  exist  than  as  actually  established.  The 
wisest  citizens  of  that  republic,  reflecting  on  the 
diversity  of  elements  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed, became  convinced, -that,  to  prevent  the 
injurious  effects  which  might  arise  from  the  ri- 
valship,  the  pretensions,  and  the  animosities  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  it  was  necessary  to  call  in 
llie  aid  of  the  ascendency  of  a  foreigner,  who 
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should  be  superior  to  those  passions,  and  who  BOOK 

xxxvi. 
would  not  by  his  conduct  give  rise  to  disordersx^~v-^ 

which  might  not  only  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Italian  republic,  but  trouble  the  repose  of 
Europe.  It  was  from  a  deep  impression  of  these 
circumstances  that  they  felt  themselves  bound 
to  represent  to  the  first  consul,  that  their  coun- 
try ought,  in  the  first  moments  of  its  political 
existence,  to  be  secured  in  its  independence, 
guarded  against  the  dangers  with  which  it  might 
be  threatened,  and  wisely  directed  in  the  choice 
of  means  for  its  future  preservation. — Such,  ci- 
tizen, is  the  result  of  the  convocation  of  the  Ita- 
lian Consulta  at  Lyons." 

These  general  reasonings  cannot  by  impartial 
judges  be  pronounced  destitute  of  force.  It  is 
absurd  to  expect  that  France  will  not  avail  her- 
self of  the  means  of  aggrandisement  she  pos- 
sesses, as  well  as  other  powers :  and  it  is  certain 
that  her  recent  conquests  were  necessary  to  en- 
able her  to  keep  pace  with  the  acquisitions  of 
her  rivals.  From  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  aera  of  the  grand  alliance 
formed  by  king  William,  Europe  was  indeed  ex- 
posed to  far  greater  hazard  from  the  ascendency  of 
France,  under  the  ambitious  and  despotic  domi- 
nion of  Louis  XIV.,  than  she  is  in  actual  circum- 
si  ances  from  any  designs  that  can  be  harboured  by 
the  lofty  and  aspiring  genius  of  the  first  consul. 
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BOOK  France,  however,  from  the  period  of  the  admi- 
v^-^Onistration  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  has  invariably, 
1802.  and  wjth  great  reason,  been  the  object  of  politi- 
cal apprehension :  and  it  is  no  doubt  consonant 
to  the  established  principles  of  sound  policy,  for 
Great  Britain  to  embrace  every  fair  opportunity 
of  resisting  her  aggrandisement.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  this  grand  maxim  requires,  in  order  to 
produce  its  intended  effect,  the  knowledge, judg- 
ment, and  talents,  of  a  great  statesman.  For  a 
precipitate  or  unseasonable  interference  will 
but  aggravate  the  mischief  it  purposes  to  re- 
medy. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  great  opprobrium 
of  the  preliminary  treaty,  open  as  it  appeared  to 
many  forcible  objections,  was  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  re- 
lated, no  less  than  that  of  Orange,  by  ties  of 
blood  and  friendship,  to  Great  Britain ;  with  the 
additional  obligation  of  the  specific  and  compre- 
hensive guarantee  solemnly  granted  by  the  En- 
glish government  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  Allowing,  and  it  would  indeed  have  been 
the  height  of  folly  to  have  disallowed,  the  vali- 
dity of  the  proceedings  at  Lyons,  a  fit  opportu- 
nity now  occurred  to  insist  upon  the  restitution 
of  the  principality  of  Piedmont  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  as  a  balance  to  the  additional  authority 
vested  by  the  Consulta  in  the  first  consul.  In 
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this,  England  would  have  been  powerfully  se-  "BOOK 
conded  by  Russia  and  other  courts.     But  the.v^^^ 
advancement  of  Bonaparte  was,  so  far  at  least  as    180~- 
the  public  could  judge,  viewed  by  the  British 
government  with  great  coldness,  and  no  men- 
tion whatever  appears  to  have  been  made  of  it 
at  the  congress. 

O 

Soon  after  the  establishment,  in  its  new  form,  of 
the  Italian  republic,  the  territory  of  the  Valais, 
long  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Switzerland,  was 
finally  detached  from  the  Helvetic  confederacy, 
and  declared  a  free  and  independent  state ;  the 
act  of  recognition  being  signed  by  the  ministers 
of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Helvetic  govern- 
ments. This  could  only  be  regarded  as  another 
accession  to  the  power  of  France.  The  country 
of  the  Valais  is  enclosed  between  two  vast  chains 
of  mountains  gradually  diverging  from  Mount 
St.  Gothard,  and  terminating  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Through  the 
entire  length  of  this  deep  and  sequestered  vale 
flows  the  majestic  stream  of  the  Rhone,  which 
occasionally,  like  the  Nile,  "  redundant  o'er  his 
summer  bed,"  inundates  the  land  to  a  wide 
extent,  enriching  and  fertilising  the  soil  where- 
ever  it  diffuses  its  copious  and  refreshing  waters. 
The  command  of  this  country,  which  divides 
Lombardy  from  Switzerland  by  an  immense 
barrier  of  rocks,  could  no  otherwise  be  regarded 
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BOOK  as  of  importance  by  the  first  consul,  than  from 
^^^.the  direct   communication    it   affords   between 
1802.    France  and    the  Italian   republic :  for  he  was 
not  yet  secure  of  retaining  the  intermediate  pro- 
vince of  Piedmont;  an  invaluable  acquisition,  of 
which  the  permanent  possession  probably  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  hopes  he  had  formed 
at  this  period. 

Another  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  negotiation  in   question  is,  that 
the  convention  of  Madrid,   dated  the  21st  of 
March  1801,  by  which  Louisiana,  Parma,  and 
the  isle  of  Elba,  were  ceded  to  France,  was  never 
publicly  divulged   till  more  than  three  months 
after  the  signature  of  the  preliminary  treaty. 
But  these  important  cessions  materially  altering 
the  relative  situation  of  England  and  France,  the 
former  was  certainly  entitled  to  demand  some 
additional  advantage  in  the  definitive  treaty.     It 
was  rather  too  much  to  expect,  that,  of  the  three 
great  maritime  stations  which  England  held  in 
the  Mediterranean,   she  should  resign  one   to 
Spain,  another  to  France,  and  the  third  to  its 
ancient  possessors,  without  any  equivalent.    But 
such  was  the  apathy  of  the  English  ministers, 
that  either  no  discussion  took  place  upon  this 
Definitive   subject,  or  no  advantage  whatever  was  derived 
ISned.       from  it.     After  long  and  tedious  delay,  the  defi- 
nitive treaty  was  signed  by  lord  Cornwallis,  Jo- 
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scph  Bonaparte,  the  chevalier  D'Azara,  and  M.  BOOK 
Schimmelpenninck,  on  the  2,5th  of  March.  C»'-^-O 

The  principal  point  gained  by  England  in  the  >l1802- 
course  of  the  negotiation,  was  the  concession  t*°™  on 

the  treaty 

made  by  France  respecting  the  treaty  concluded  of  Amiens, 
by  that  power  with  Portugal,  at  Madrid,  almost 
at  the  same  moment  in  which  the  preliminary 
articles  were  signed  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  at  London.  By  that  treaty,  the  limits  of 
French  Guiana  were  extended  to  the  Orellana, 
or  river  of  the  Amazons ;  and  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  that  mighty  stream  would,  doubtless,  in 
time  have  proved  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Gallic  power  in  South  Ame- 
rica. But  by  the  definitive  treaty,  the  first  con- 
sul consented  that  the  river  Arawari,  to  the  north 
of  the  Orellana,  should  constitute  the  future 
boundary  between  the  two  countries.  On  the 

V 

other  hand,  the  cession  of  the  district  of  Oli- 
venza,  contrary  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  that 
article  of  the  preliminaries  which  declared  "  that 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  her  most'  faith- 
ful majesty  should  be  preserved  entire,"  was  con- 
firmed to  Spain. 

The  article  respecting  Malta,  framed  by  the 
court  of  London,  was  guarded  by  so  many  mi- 
nute and  studied  precautions,  as  to  exhibit,  in  a 
striking  view,  the  hostile  spirit  of  distrust  and 
suspicion  subsisting  in  the  midst  of  the  reciprocal 
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T:  o  o  K  professions  of  peace.  By  the  fourth  regulation 
v^^^under  this  article,  it  is  expressly  stipulated, 
T802.  «  that  the  forces  of  his  Britannic  majesty  shall 
evacuate  the  island  and  its  dependencies  within 
three  months  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions, or  sooner  if  possible.  At  that  epoch  it  shall 
be  given  up  to  the  order  in  its  present  state,  pro- 
vided (1st),  that  the  grand-master  or  commis- 
saries fully  authorised,  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  order,  shall  be  in  the  island  to  take  pos- 
session ;  and  (2dly),  that  the  force  which  is  to  be 
provided  by  his  Sicilian  majesty,  as  is  hereafter 
stipulated,  shall  have  arrived  there." 

Conformably  to  this  article,  regarded  both  by 
France  and  England  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  treaty,  the  absolute  surrender  of  the 
island  to  the  order  of  St.  John  is  clearly  and 
unequivocally  engaged  for  by  the  latter,  on  the 
two  conditions  annexed.  But  by  the  sixth  regu- 
lation, it  is  likewise  agreed,  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  isles  of  Malta,  of  Gozo,  and  Co- 
mino,  as  well  as  the  present  arrangement,  shall 
be  placed  under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain,  Russia, 
and  Prussia.  It  is,  however,  obvious  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  contracting  potentates  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  could  never  intend  to  insert 
into  that  treaty  any  article  which  it  was  utterly 
out  of  their  power  to  execute.  It  is  equally  clear 
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that  they  could  not  compel  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  to  become  guaranto-es  and  protectors 
the  order  of  St.  John.  It  is  therefore  certain,  1802- 
that,  in  any  fair  and  rational  construction,  this 
clause  or  provision  of  the  treaty  could  mean  no 
more,  than  that  the  above-named  potentates,  in 
commcMi  with  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain, 
shall,  if  they  :cill,  become  guarantees  of  the  inde- 
pendency of  Malta ;  or,  as  it  is  in  the  thirteenth 
regulation  (inserted  apparently  to  preclude  all 
dispute)  explained  and  expressed,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Prussia,  shall  be  in-cited  to  accede  to  the 
present  stipulations."  But  does  any  article, 
clause,  or  regulation  of  the  treaty,  pretend  to 
say  that  the  restitution  of  the  island  shall  not 
take  place  unless  or  until  such  guarantee  is  ob- 
tained ? — No :  on  the  contrary,  the  fourth  reguv 
lation  of  the  article  in  question  positively  de- 
clares, as  we  have  seen,  that  it  shall  be  given  up 
at  the  end  of  three  months  upon  the  two  condi- 
tions subjoined. — Would  not  France  have  re- 
jected with  scorn  any  proposition  tending  to 
make  ihe  surrender  of  the  island  to  depend  upon 
the  will  or  caprice  of  Russia  or  Austria ;  KNOW- 
ING how  much  both  these  powers  were  at  the 
present  period  under  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  ?  This  may  be  disputed  by  that  misera- 
ble class  of  politicians  who  seek  only  for  sub- 
terfuges ;  but  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  un- 
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BOOK  derstanding  of  any  mnn  of  plain  sense  and  com- 
honesty,  seriously  to  argue  the  question. 


1802.  jjut  supposing  the  most  perfect  original  recti- 
tude of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  go- 
vernment —  which  indeed  it  would  seem  harsh  to 
doubt  —  and  that  the  guarantees  of  the  great 
powers  above  mentioned  were  easily  obtainable, 
had  not  both  ancient  and  modern  experience 
fully  evinced  the  total  inefficaey  of  guarantees, 
excepting  so  far  as  they  happened,  when  the 
execution  of  them  was  called  for,  to  correspond 
with  the  views  and  interests  of  the  guaranteeing 
powers?  AVas  not  the  independence  of  Poland, 
of  Sardinia,  of  A'enice,  guaranteed  by  the  most 
solemn  treaties,  and  by  all  the  great  powers  of 
Christendom  ?  And  have  not  all  those  states  in 
a  few  years  vanished  from  the  map  of  Europe  ?  — 
AVhy,  then,  so  much  solicitude  for  a  thing  of  so 
little  value  ? 

In  reference  to  the  specific  guarantees  required 
on  this  occasion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Spain 
was  manifestly  and  entirely  under  the  control  of 
France  ;  that  Prussia  was  a  power,  which,  con- 
formably to  the  fixed  and  obvious  rules  of  her 
policy,  would  be  anxious  to  maintain  an  ami- 
cable correspondence  with  France  ;  that  Russia 
was  too  potent,  and  placed  at  too  great  a  di- 
stance from  France,  to  entertain  any  serious  ap- 
prehensions from  the  growth  of  her  power  ;  that 
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or  importance;  and  divers  ot  the  stipulations  re- ^~v-^ 
lative  to  the  new  arrangement,  particularly  the  1802< 
introduction  of  a  Maltese  langue  into  the  order 
of  St.  John,  were  known  to  be  displeasing  to  her, 
and  contrary  to  the  engagements  she  had  en- 
tered into  with  the  knights  of  that  order.  Aus- 
tria was  the  only  power  who  upon  this,  and  in- 
deed upon  all  other  occasions,  could  be  ex- 
pected fully  and  cordially  to  enter  into  the  views 
and  interests  of  Great  Britain.  But  without 
any  guarantee,  if  that  degree  of  amity,  which  good 
policy  evidently  and  invariably  requires,  actually 
subsisted  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Vi- 
enna, the  latter  would  never  want  sufficient  in- 
ducements to  comply  with  whatever  it  would  be 
reasonable  for  the  former  to  ask.  But  even  Aus- 
tria, depressed  by  a  series  of  disasters,  might  not 
deem  Malta  an  object  of  adequate  consequence 
to  justify  a  renewal  of  the  war.  If  importance 
nevertheless  could  be  attached  to  the  guarantee 
of  any  power,  it  must  be  to  that  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany ;  and  there  would  certainly  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  But  it  would  have 
been  a  far  wiser,  as  well  as  more  dignified,  pro- 
cedure, for  Great  Britain,  in  the  existing  circum* 
stances,  to  have  taken  upon  herself  the  protec- 
tion and  guarantee  of  the  order,  magnanimously 
declaring  to  France,  that  Malta  was  equally  un- 
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s^^v-^l/pendage  of  her  empire;  and  that  she  would  not. 
1802.    require,  though  not  unwilling  to  accept,  any  ad- 
ditional security. 

The  intelligence  of  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
finitive treaty  was,  notwithstanding  all  previous 
jealousies,  received  both  in  France  and  England 
with  much  satisfaction,  and  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings :  and  though  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  framed  with  little  political  ability,  it  wa.s 
hoped  and  believed  by  dispassionate  and  intelli- 
gent persons,  that  those  who  had  sense  enough 
to  make  the  peace  would  have  prudence  enough 
to  preserve  it. 

income-tar     On  the  29th  of  March — i.  c.  as  soon  as  the  sig- 
rep<r        nature  of  the  definitive  treaty  was  known  in  En- 

v 

gland — the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  nation,  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  repeal  the  odious  and  oppressive  tax  im- 
posed by  the  late  minister,  styled  the  income •- 
tax.  Mr.  Addington  acknowledged  the  burden 
of  the  tax  to  be  very  grievous;  but,  had  the  war 
continued,  the  state  of  the  national  finances,  lu> 
tairly  said,  would  not  have  allowed  of  a  repeal. 
But  the  tax  was  originally  proposed  as  a  war- 
tax  ;  and  it  had  never  been  in  contemplation 
with  him  to  continue  it  beyond  the  necessity 
•which  had  created  it. 

On  the  5th  of  April  the  minister  brought  for- 
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ward  Iiis  plan  of  finance  for  the  year.     A  more  BOOK 

u.         ,.       xxxvi. 
arduous  task  no  person   occupying  his  station  ^-v-^, 

ever  had   to  encounter.     The  income-tax  had     1SO'-- 

State  ot  the 

been   mortgaged   bv   Mr.  Pitt   for   the  sum  ofnational 

finances. 

56,445,000/.  (three  per  cents.)  for  which  the  pre- 
sent minister,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of 
this  tax,  was  obliged  to  make  provision.  The 
loan  for  Great  Britain  he  stated  at  twenty-three 
millions,  which  he  funded  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 65/.  three  percent,  consolidated  annuities; 
60/.  three  per  cent,  reduced  annuities;  and  61. 
IQs.  3d.  deferred  stock,  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  commence  in  the  year  1808,  when  annuities 
to  the  amount  of  500,000/.  would  revert  to  the 
government — making  in  the  aggregate  the  sum 
of  30,35 1,3?5/.  The  capital  in  the  different 
funds,  created  bv  the  conversion  of  eight  mil- 

v  Cx 

lions  and  a  half  of  exchequer  bills  into  stock,  pre- 
vious to  the  Christmas  recess,  was  11,138,062/. 
For  every  100/.  thus  converted,  50/.  was  granted 
in  the  four  per  cents.,  50/.  in  the  three  per  cents., 
25/.  in  the  five  per  cents.,  and  one  shilling  and 
ninepence  long  annuity.  The  aggregate  sum, 
for  which  interest  was  to  be  provided,  appeared 
to  be  no  less  than  97,934, 137/. ;  and  the  amount 
of  the  interest  itself  was  stated  at  3,162,000/. 
To  defray  this  enormous  demand,  very  heav 
ditional  duties  were  imposed  on  beer,  malt, 
hops.  A  considerable  increase  also  of  the 
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r,o     K  sessed  taxes  took  place;  and  the  last  article  to 
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v^^v-^  which  the  minister  had  recourse,  was  a  tax  on 
imports  and  exports,  being  a  modification  of  the 
convoy  duty.  The  produce  of  the  new  duties 
combined,  he  estimated  at  four  millions ;  an  ex- 
cess which  compensated  for  the  deficiency  of 
divers  of  the  taxes  imposed  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  In  the  progress  of  the  business  of  revenue, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  and 
carried  into  effect  several  important  alterations 
in  the  sinking-fund  bills  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  last 
or  new  fund,  provided  for  liquidating  the  debt 
contracted  since  the  year  178(5,  was  much  larger 
than  the  original  fund  established  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  old  debt  contracted  prior  to  that 
period.  The  old  fund  moreover  was  originally 
made  disposable  by  parliament  so  soon  as  it 
amounted  to  lour  millions.  These  two  funds 
the  minister  proposed  to  consolidate,  and  to  per- 
petuate till  the  whole  of  the  debt  both  old  and 
new  should  be  completely  liquidated.  The  ori- 
ginal fund  had  now  risen  to  2,534,187l>«  {*"d  the 
new  to  3/27-3,  Ktf/.,  making  together  5,809,330/. 
The  old  debt  at  this  time  amounted  to  some- 
thing more  than  198  millions;  about  40  mil- 
lions having  been  redeemed,  exclusive  of  18  mil- 
lions transferred  to  government  and  virtually  an- 
nihilated, as  an  equivalent  to  that  portion  of 
the  land-tax  which  had  been  purchased.  The 
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fiew   debt   amounted   to   nearly  340   millions,  BOOK 

XXXVI 

something  more  than  20  millions  having  been^i-^-O 
redeemed  by  the  operation  of  the  new  fund. 
The  whole  of  the  existing  funded  debt,  including 
the  loan  of  the  present  year,  and  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  land-tax  redeemed,  was  conse- 
quently about  520  millions;  the  interest  of 
which  amounted  to  the  vast  sum  of  17  millions 
and  upwards.  This  amazing  debt  would,  never- 
theless, by  the  wonder-working  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund  appropriated  to  its  liquidation, 
supposing  that  fund  improved  at  the  average  in- 
terest of  four  per  cent,  only,  be  completely  dis- 
charged in  the  comparatively  short  period  of 
thirty-four  years. 

On  concluding  his  speech  upon  this  occasion 
in  the  house  of  commons,  the  minister  made  use 
of  the  following  remarkable  words :  "  When  I 
look  back  to  the  conduct  of  this  house  and  of 
the  country,  to  their  united  wisdom  and  vigor 
for  the  last  nine  years,  it  is  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction. When  I  look  forward  to  the  prospect 
.before  us,  it  is  with  hope.  I  trust,  that,  by  a  pru- 
dent and  vigilant  oeconomy,  we  shall  be  able  to 
provide  effectually  for  the  expenses  of  the  coun- 
try. I  think,  if  ice  are  enabled  to  preserve  the 
blessings  ue  enjoy >  we  shall  effect  it  by  a  fixed 
determination  not  to  interfere  with  any  other 
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BOOK  country,  but  to  be  prepared  always  to  vindicate 

XXXVI. 

v—^v-^' our  independence,  and  to  maintain  our  honor. 
Such  a  system  will,  I  feel  confident,  afford  us  a 
prospect  of  many  years  of  tranquillity  and  re- 
pose. The  period  of  animosity,  I  hope,  has 
ceased ;  but  vigilance,  prudence,  and  precaution, 
must  survive  animosity.  Jealousy  is  no  longer 
necessary,  but  caution  must  be  preserved.  This 
conduct  will  give  us  the  fairest  claim  to  merit, 
and  the  best  chance  to  retain  the  blessings 
which  we  actually  possess."  Such  was  the  sea- 
sonable and  satisfactory  declaration  of  the  per- 
son now  at  the  helm  of  affairs;  and  as  far  as 
WORDS  could  go,  the  nation  had  good  reason  to 
congratulate  itself  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  new 
minister. 

state  of  the  Mr.  Corry,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Ire- 
nances"  land,  soon  afterwards  brought  forward  the  sup- 
plemental business  of  finance  relative  to  the  re- 
venue of  that  kingdom.  It  appeared  from  his 
statement,  that  the  debt  of  Ireland  had  risen,  in 
the  last  ten  years,  from  2,300,000/.  to  36  mil- 
lions, paying  an  interest  for  the  most  part  of  six 
per  cent.  He  stated  the  deficiency  of  ways  and 
means,  when  compared  with  the  supplies,  at 
1,660,000/. ;  which  sum  he  proposed  to  raise  by 
loan,  in  addition  to  a  former  loan  of  two  millions, 
which  the  contractors  for  the  English  loan  had 
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Cony  proposed  several  new  taxes  necessary  to  x^^v-O 
defray  the  interest  of  these  new  loans,  which     1802- 
were  agreed  to;  not,  however,  without  some 
poignant  animadversions  from  several  of  the  Irish 
members,  who  represented  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try as  very  critical  and  alarming. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  the  English  minister,  Mr.  Bank-re- 

....  striction 

Addington,  moved  for  a  bill  to  continue,  till  the  bill  «ra- 
1st  of  March  1803,  the  restrictions  on  payment 
in  specie  at  the  bank,  which  was  carried  with 
little  opposition.  Indeed,  in  actual  circum- 
stances, this  was  a  measure  not  so  much  of  pru- 
dence as  of  necessity ;  and  it  remains  a  disgrace- 
ful problem,  whether  it  will  ever  be  expedient, 
or  even  possible,  to  remove  this  ignominious  re- 
straint caused  by  the  rash  and  criminal  presump- 
tion of  the  late  minister. 

A  vote  of  censure  on  the  former  administra-  Motion  of 

censure  oa 

tion  was,  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  for-  theiate 
mally  moved  by  sir  Francis  Burdett.     But  as  a  station  by 

,,  sir  Francis 

vote  ot  censure  upon  them  by  the  present  house  Burdett. 
of  commons  would  virtually  have  been  a  vote  of 
censure  on  itself,  there  was  little  propriety  in 
the  motion ;  and  it  afforded  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Moreover,  as  a  twelvemonth  and  upwards 
had  now  elapsed  since  their  resignation,  which 
was  evidently  an  event  lamented  by  scarcely  any 
2s  2 
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C^-v-^/at  this  late  period  a  direct  charge  against  them. 
1802.  B,lt5  [icing  brought  forward,  it  was  necessary  for 
those  who  had  supported  their  measures  to  exert 
themselves  in  their  defence.  And  they  not  only 
were  provoked  to  bestow  high  panegyrics  upon 
the  members  of  that  administration,  but  lord 
Belgrave  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion of  sir  Francis  Burdett,  "  that  the  thanks  of 
this  house  be  returned  to  his  majesty's  late  mi- 
nisters for  their  eminent  services,  in  the  exertions 
they  made  to  preserve  to  us  unimpaired,  the  bless- 
ings we  enjoyed  during  the  whole  of  the  late 
contest."  The  speaker  having  suggested  the 
irregularity  of  this  proceeding,  the  motion  of 
amendment  was,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pitt  him- 
self, withdrawn;  and  the  original  proposition 
was  negatived  by  a  vast  majority  of  246  to  39 
Voievs. 

Motion  by      A  motion  yet  more  stranere  and  absurd  was 

Mr.  Nichol  J 

tvranad-  made  on  the  7th  of  May  following,   by  Mr. 

thanks  to   Nichol,  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  thanking 

for  the  re-  him  for  the    removal   of  the   right  honorable 

Mr. Pitt.    William  Pitt  from  his   councils.      This   again 

awakened,  and  in  a  much  higher  degree,  the 

zeal  of  Mr,  Pitt's  partisans  and  adherents  both 

in  and  out  of  the  house;  a  very  vehement  de- 

bate  ensued,  the.  result  of  which  afforded  then*' 
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and  him  a  second  triumph.     Lord  Belgrave,  as  BOOS 
before,  moved  an  amendment  expressive  of  the  ^^-^ 
high  approbation  of  that  house  respecting  the    1802- 
character  and  conduct  of  the  late  minister  and 
his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  himself  unable  to  vote, 
either  for  the  original  motion,  or  for  the  amend- 
ment. He  could  not  vote  thanks  for  the  dis- 
mission of  the  late  minister,  till  the  dismission 
itself  was  ascertained.  It  was  alleged  by  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  friends,  that  he  was  not  dismissed, 
but  that  he  voluntarily  resigned  from  inability 
to  realise  his  plan  of  catholic  emancipation.  If 
so,  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  during  the  seven- 
teen years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ministerial  life,  "  became 
him  like  the  leaving  of  it."  The  motion  of  lord 
Belgrave  was  at  length  carried  by  a  great  ma- 
jority ;  and  also  a  second  motion,  by  sir  Henry  vote  of 
Mildmay,  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  be  given 
to  the  right  honorable  William  Pitt.  These 
judicious  attacks  on  Mr.  Pitt  seemed  for  a  short 
time  even,  in  some  measure,  to  revive  his  pristine 
popularity.  His  birth-day  was  celebrated 


the  city  with  great  ostentation  ;  earl  Spencer, 


late  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  presiding  in 
chair,  who,  in  his  exuberant  admiration  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  gave  as  a  toast  to  the  company  met  to  ce- 
lebrate this  auspicious  day,  "  The  PILOT  who 
WEATHERED  the  STORM,"  forgetting  that  the 
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minis  was  thrown  overboard  *. 


tne  ^k  °f  May,  a^ter  vari°lls  preludes, 


the  defini-  came  on  in  both  houses  the  grand  debate  rela- 
tive treaty 

in  the       tive  to  the  definitive  treaty.     It  was  opened  in 

house  of 

lords:—  the  house  of  peers  by  lord  Grenville,  who  ac- 
knowledged that  the  unfortunate  treaty  in  que- 
stion having  been  ratified  by  his  majesty  was 
now  irrevocable.  He  wished  only  to  point  out 
the  perils  which  impended,  and  the  means  of 
safety  which  yet  remained.  Ministers,  his  lord- 
ship said,  had  made  no  attempt  at  weakening 
the  power  of  France  on  the  continent  ;  but  by 
the  concessions  they  had  made,  they  had  given 
France  the  power  of  weakening  us  in  our  colo- 
nial possessions.  Our  right  of  sovereignty  in 
India  was  not  recognised,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  ceded  to  Holland,  or  in  fact  to 
France.  In  the  West  Indies  we  had  ceded 
Martinique  and  our  other  conquests,  and  facili- 
tated to  France  the  recovery  of  St.  Domingo. 
In  the  Mediterranean  we  had  dispossessed  our- 
selves of  Malta,  Minorca,  and  even  the  isle  of 


liquidas  projccit  in  undas 


Praecipitem,  ac  socios  nequicquam  saepe  vocantem. 

VIRG. 

Headlong  he  fell,  and,  struggling  in  the  main, 
Cry'd  out  for  helping  hands,  but  cry'd  in  vain. 

DRYDEN. 
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Elba,  which  France  coveted  as  the  means  of  ex-  BOOK 
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eluding  us  from  Leghorn.  Whatever  the  valor  v^-y-^L/ 
of  the  British  army  had  won,  the  incapacity  of  a  1S02 
British  ministry  had  lost.  He  asked  whether 
the  advantages  of  such  a  peace  preponderated 
over  the  disadvantages  of  the  war  ?  If  the  war 
was  renewed,  it  would  be  renewed  with  every 
possible  disadvantage.  Scarcely  in  three  glo- 
rious campaigns  could  we  expect  to  regain  by 
the  sword  what  we  had  ceded  by  the  pen.  If 
the  peace  continued,  the  omission,  in  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  of  the  renewal  of  all  ancient  treaties, 
would  be  found  productive  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing consequences.  His  lordship  concluded  a 
most  severe  and  elaborate  investigation  of -the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  by  moving  that  an  humble 
address  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  ac- 
knowledging his  majesty's  prerogative  to  make 
peace  or  war,  but  suggesting  the  dangerous  si- 
tuation in  which  the  country  was  left  by  the 
late  treaty ;  and  which,  testifying  the  zeal  of 
the  house  to  support  his  majesty  in  the  main- 
tenance of  his  just  rights,  should  express  its  soli- 
citude for  such  an  establishment  in  future,  as 
might  be  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a 
naval  and  military  force  adequate  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  country,  &c. 

The  motion  of  lord  Grenville  was   warmly 
supported  by  lord  Caernarvon,  who  confessed 
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of  those  who  composed  the  present  administra- 
tion,  he  had  never  confided  in  their  talents  or 
experience.  The  moment  they  had  taken  the 
helm,  they  had  pressed  into  their  service  a  no- 
ble lord,  beloved  indeed,  but  ill  fitted  for  the  in- 
vidious task  of  coping  with  men  old  in  craft, 
adepts  in  duplicity,  regardless  of  principle,  and 
unpractised  in  virtue*.  Under  negotiators  so 
unequal,  some  disadvantages  were  inevitable; 
yet  the  preliminary  articles  disappointed  even 
the  least  sanguine :  but  by  the  definitive  treaty; 
concession  was  heaped  on  concession,  disgrace 
added  to  disgrace."  And  his  lordship  declared 
the  motion  of  his  noble  friend  the  only  possible 
corrective  of  the  misconduct  of  those  ministers 
who  had  pledged  the  country  to  a  peace  which 
consulted  neither  its  honor  nor  its  safety. 

The  articles  of  the  treaty  were  defended  by 
the  lords  Hobart  and  Pelham,  the  lord  chancel- 

*** 
*  Such  was  the  indecent  language,  which,  authorised  by  the 

highest  examples,  soon  descended  into  vulgar  use  from  the  date 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  All  Europe,  however,  will  testify,  that 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  chevalier  D'Azara,  and  M.Schimmel- 
penninck  were  not  characters  answering  to  this  description. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  pretend  to  wonder  that  offence  should 
be  taken  at  this  unprecedented  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  speech 
in  parliament ;  and  at  the  still  greater  license,  which,  from- 
the  aera  when  peace  and  amity  were  nominally  restored,  cha- 
racterised the  offusions  of  the  English  press. 
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the  Jast  of  whom  acknowledged  the  definitive  C^y-^1/ 
treaty  to  be  inadequate  to  our  successes.     Sen-    1802> 
sible,  however,  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  his 
majesty  in  the  engagements  he  had  formed ;  and 
conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  certain  expres- 
sions in  lord  Grenville's  address ;  his  lordship 
said  he  must,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  vote 
against  his  noble  friend  *.     The  motion  was  fi- 
nally negatived  by  a  majority  of  122  to  16  voices. 

In   the   house    of  commons,   Mr.  Windham  — And  in 
moved  an  address  similar  to  that  of  lord  Gren-  c/com!!* 
viile  in  the  house  of  lords ;  .which  he  enforced  in  m' 
a  speech  of  great  length,  distinguished  more  by. 
its  subtilty  than  its  eloquence,  and  more   by 
its  eloquence  than  its  force  of  argument.     Mr. 
Windham    said,  "  that   the    colossal   power    of 
France  resembled  nothing  that  had  existed  since 
ancient  Rome.     In  ten  years  the  French  had 
acquired    more    than    the    Romans    had    ever 
achieved  in  half  a  century.     On  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope, two  nations  only  stood  erect ;  and  of  these^ 
the  one  from  distance  more  than  strength.  There 
was  no  single  power  which  could  enter  the  lists 

*  It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  lord  Hobart  on  this 
occasion,  that  Great  Britain,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  had 
captured  or  destroyed  no  less  than  seventy-seven  ships  of  the 
line  belonging  to  the  enemy,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  fri- 
gates, and  a  multitude  of  smaller  vessels. 
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BOOK  with  France.  In  the  first  conflict  it  would  be 
v^-v-^x  crushed  by  her  tremendous  mace.  It  was  in- 
1802.  (jeeci  by  some  supposed,  that  though  Europe 
should  be  wrecked,  we  at  least  might  take  to 
our  boat  and  escape.  But  by  the  spectre  of 
French  power  we  should  still  be  pursued.  In 
Asia,  in  America,  it  would  follow  close,  scaring 
us  with  its  gorgon  aspect.  Mr.  Windham  as- 
serted that  we  had  given  away  two  continents. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  object  of  France  was 
universal  empire,  while  we  had  reposed  supinely 
with  blind  confidence  and  security.  He  insisted 
with  great  truth,  that  the  COUNTRY  had  NEVER 
been  well  aware  WHY  it  zvas  at  WAR.  The  coun- 
try was  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  dan- 
gers of  the  peace,  because  it  had  never  been  suf- 
ficiently alive  to  the  character  of  the  war.  From 
its  very  commencement  it  had  been  carried  on 
with  an  incessant  cry  for  peace" :  and  he  here 
launched  out  into  a  violent  invective  against  the 
opposers  of  the  late  war.  "  With  regard  to  the 
peace,  the  bond,"  he  said,  "  was  signed,  and  we 
were  under  an  obligation  to  adhere  to  it ;  but  he 
thought  the  predictions  of  evil  from  the  aggran- 
disement of  France,  if  not  immediately  fulfilled, 
must  eventually  be  verified." 

The  terms  of  the  peace  were  strenuously  de- 
fended by  lord  Hawkesbury.  "  At  the  junc- 
ture," his  lordship  said,  "  at  wh'ich  the  present 
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.     - .      .       xxxvi. 
French  government,  it  was  not  practicable  that  v^-v^, 

any  treaty  of  peace  should  remedy  the  disorders  802- 
of  the  continent.  It  was  enough  for  Britain  to 
secure  her  own  interests,  and  those  of  her  allies. 
As  to  the  question  how  far  the  intermediate 
events  would  have  justified  the  government  in 
refusing  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty  on  the 
basis  of  the  preliminaries,"  he  observed,  "  that 
with  the  first  intimation  received  by  this  govern- 
ment of  the  new  constitution  of  the  Italian  re- 
public, they  had  heard  of  its  acceptance  by  the 
courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Petersburg.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  was  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  continue  the  war  on  the  account  of  the 
Italian  republic  ?  The  cession  of  Louisiana  by 
Spain  to  France,  was  another  ground  of  com- 
plaint. That  province  had  originally  been  a 
French  colony,  having  been  ceded  by  France  to 
Spain  after  the  treaty  of  1 763.  The  value  of  it 
was  at  present  nearly  nominal.  As  a  naval  sta- 
tion, New  Orleans  was  unimportant;  and  the 
vicinity  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  of 
America  was  calculated  rather  to  diminish  than 
to  augment  the  attachment  of  that  country  to 
France.  The  non-renewal  of  ancient  political 
treaties  by  the  present,  his  lordship  denied  to 
be  a  defect.  Formerly,  in  all  treaties  of  peace 
it  had  been  customary  to  renew  the  preceding 
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V^-PV^^ power  had  done  so;  consequently,  n  we  re- 
isoc.  neu  ed  former  treaties,  we  alone  should  be  bound, 
while  other  nations  were  free.  The  treaty  of 
AVestphalia,  to  which  all  subsequent  treaties  for 
a  long  period  had  reference,  was  now  no  longer 
in  force ;  and  it  would  have  been  highly  impoli- 
tic in  us  to  sanction  the  recent  encroachments 
of  France,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  by  a  formal  accession  to  the 
treaty  of  Luneville.  With  regard  to  commercial 
treaties,  it  had  been  found  in  present  circum- 
stances impracticable ;  but  it  was  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, that  either  our  commercial  rights,  such  as 
cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  or  our 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
particularly  in  India,  depended  upon  these  re- 
newals. 

"  Malta,"  his  lordship  said,  "  had  been  avow- 
edly occupied  with  the  intention  of  restoring  it 
to  the  order  of  St.  John.  The  introduction  of  a 
Maltese  langue"  he  contended,  "was  a  just  tri- 
bute to  the  brave  conduct  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  guardianship  of  Malta  having  been  declined 
by  Russia,  it  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Naples,  a  country  yet  more  interested  in  its  se- 
curity. His  lordship  reminded  the  house  of  the. 
advantages  accruing  to  this  kingdom  from  the 
acquisition  of  the  Mysore,  and  the  destruction 
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and  the  inveterate  foe  of  Britain.  Both  in  the  v-^-v- 
East  and  West  Indies  our  possessions  were  aug-  1S02' 
mented,  and  our  colonies  had  rapidly  increased  in 
ralue.  In  regard  to  the  permanence  of  the 
peace,  he  was  willing  to  admit  and  to  deplore, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  any  peace 
was  insecure;  but  the  precarious  tenure  on  which 
this  blessing  was  to  be  holden,  was  no  reason  for 
rejecting  it.  France  had  renounced  her  revolu- 
tionary principles,  and  resumed  the  old  maxims 
of  politics  and  religion.  After  the  preceding 
convulsions,  a  good  government  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected;  an  ameliorated  government  was, 
however,  gradually  forming  from  the  ruins  of 
revolutions.  Had  France  remained  under  the 
Bourbons,  she  would  have  been  equally  our 
rival — under  all  governments  her  ambition  would 
have  been  the  same.  Finally,  his  lordship  ob- 
served, that  we  had  emerged  from  a  dangerous 
war,  with  our  resources  and  credit  unimpaired  j 
and  that  it  was  improper  to  waste  them  in  an 
unavailing  continuance  of  the  contest,  or  to 
exhaust  by  fruitless  efforts  the  strength  and  spirit 
of  the  country. 

The  debate  was  prolonged  to  a  very  late  hour 
by  the  speeches  of  a  great  number  of  the  mem- 
bers— the  lords  Temple  and  Folkestone,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Grenville,  and  others  of  that  party,  passioiv 
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which  were  on  the  other  side  calmly  defended  by 
divcrs  of  the  old,  or  whig  opposition,  though  on 
a  ground  considerably  different  from  that  taken 
by  the  ministers. 

Mr.  Addington  made  a  speech  nearly  in  unison 
with  that  of  lord  Hawkesbury.  He  candidly  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had 
never  been  regarded  by  him  as  a  subject  of  ex- 
ultation ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  honor  of  the 
country  remained  unsullied.  The  territorial 
acquisitions  of  France  could  not,  he  acknow- 
ledged, be  viewed  without  regret;  and  that  the 
state  of  Europe  was  far  from  being  such  as  we 
could  regard  with  satisfaction.  "  But,"  said  the 
minister,  "  is  it  given  to  us  to  redress  that  griev- 
ance? We  ought  to  reserve  our  strength  for  future 
occasions,  when  it  might  be  put  forth  with  a 
prospect  of  success  j  and  not  waste  it,  as  it  must 
have  been  in  this  case,  without  any  chance  of 
advantage." 

Mr.  Sheridan  closed  the  debate  with  a  speech 
of  great  animation.  He  remarked  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  necessary,  though  disgraceful, 
treaty  of  peace,  furnished  the  best  defence  of 
the  conduct  of  those  who  had  uniformly  opposed 
the  war.  For  his  part,  he  supported  the  peace 
because  he  was  convinced  that  ministers  could 
obtain  no  better.  Their  predecessors  had  left 
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them  to  choose  between  an  expensive,  bloody,  BOOK 
fruitless  war,  and  a  hollow  perilous  peace.  For  C^-O 
the  attainment  of  what  object,  or  purpose,  Mr.  1802« 
Sheridan  asked,  did  we  go  to  war?  To  prevent 
French  aggrandisement — Have  we  done  that? 
— No.  We  were  at  least  to  rescue  Holland — Is 
that  accomplished? — No.  But  the  recovery  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant  we  pronounced  the  sine 
qua  non  of  peace — Are  they  recovered? — No. 
Then  come  SECURITY  and  INDEMNITY — Are 
they  obtained? — No.  The  late  minister  told  us 
that  the  example  of  a  jacobin  government  in 
Europe,  founded  on  the  ruins  of  a  holy  altar, 
and  the  tomb  of  a  martyred  monarch,  was  a 
spectacle  so  dreadful  and  infectious  to  Christen1 
dom,  that  we  could  never  be  safe  while  it  ex- 
isted, and  could  do  nothing  short  of  our  last 
effort  for  its  destruction.  For  these  fine  words, 
which  had  at  last  given  way  to  "  security  and  in- 
demnity," we  had  sacrificed  near  200,000  lives, 
and  expended  three  hundred  millions  of  money 
— and  had  gained  Ceylon  and  Trinidad  !  As  it 
was  not  unusual  upon  great  occasions  to  confer 
new  appellations  as  well  upon  things  as  persons, 
he  proposed  that  our  two  acquisitions  should  in 
future  be  named  SECURITY  Island,  and  INDEMNITY 
Island.  He  admired  the  splendid  talents  of  the 
late  minister,  but  he  had  misapplied  them  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  He  had  augmented 
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our  privileges,  and  had  done  more  to  strengthen 


1802.  the  power  of  the  crown  at  the  expense  of  the 
constitution,  than  any  minister  who  had  ever  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  this  country. 

The  house  at  length  divided  on  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's  address  ;  when  an  immense  majority  ap- 
peared in  favor  of  the  treaty,  and  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  lord  Hawkesbury,  of  276  to 
20  voices. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  debates  relative  to 
the  peace,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ministry  laid  a  very  undue  stress 
upon  the  non-renewal  of  the  ancient  treaties. 
The  iirst  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  declares 
peace  and  friendship  to  be  restored  between  the 
contracting  powers,  and  prohibits  any  act  of 
hostility  whatever  by  sea  or  by  land,  for  any 
cause  or  under  any  pretext.  How  then  could 
Great  Britain  be  interrupted  in  the  enjoyment 
of  any  right,  either  of  commerce  or  of  sove- 
reignty, which  she  actually  possessed,  without  a 
gross  and  positive  violation  of  the  treaty?  Any 
attack  of  an  hostile  nature  must  undoubtedly 
proceed  from  an  hostile  disposition,  such  as  no 
renewal  of  ancient  treaties  could  preclude  or 
restrain.  But  the  refusal  of  England  to  accede 
to  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  superseded  all 
the  ancient  treaties  ;  or  to  recognise  the  newly 
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established  republics  of  Italy,  under  the  pretence  BOOK 
stated  by  lord  Hawkesbury,  "of  not  sanctioning  v^v^O 
the  recent  encroachments  of  France ;"  was  mani-  1802* 
festly  and  highly  impolitic,  because  it  showed  that 
Great  Britain  retained  the  wish  without  the  power 
to  subvert  the  existing  order  of  things.  Peace, 
therefore,  Gould  not  be  accompanied  by  amity ; 
nor  had  Great  Britain,  in  such  circumstances,  any 
reason  to  expect  that  France  wrould  grant  any  fa- 
cilities to  the  English  commerce,  or  suffer,  so  far  as 
she  could  find  the  means  of  prevention,  any  inter- 
position on  the  part  of  England  respecting  the 
aiTairs  of  the  continent ;  or,  in  a  word,  that  En- 
gland would  be  regarded  by  her  in  any  other 
Jight  than  that  of  a  concealed,  or  rather  of  an 
avowed  and  inveterate,  adversary.  For  it  unfor- 
tunately appeared  in  a  very  short  time,  and  by 
very  decisive  proofs,  to  be  the  absurd  policy  of 
the  present  administration,  notwithstanding  the 
termination  of  open  hostilities,  to  treat  France  in 
all  other  modes  as  an  enemy ;  at  the  same  time 
most  ridiculously  expecting  that  France  should 
conduct  herself  in  relation  to  Britain  in  all  re- 
spects whatever  as  a  friend. 

The  last  discussion  of  importance  which  came^otj°d  ^ 

Mr.  Can- 
before  the  house,  was  occasioned  by  a  motion  nin£ for 

preventing 

(May  27)  of  Mr.  Canning,  a  zealous  adherent  oftheimP°r- 

v  tation  of 

Mr.  Pitt,  for  an  address  to  the  throne,  request-  negroes  in- 
to Trini- 

ing  that  no  negro  should  be  suffered,  under 
VOL.  xn.  2c 
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BOOK  present  circumstances,  to  be  imported  into  the 

XXXVL 

v^-v-«»-' island  of  Trinidad;  and  that  a  plan  of  regulations 

M.  O 

S02-  be  framed  for  promoting  the  future  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  that  island,  in  the  manner 
least  likely  to  interfere  with  the  wish  expressed 
by  this  house  for  the  gradual  diminution  and 
ultimate  termination  of  the  African  slave-trade, 
&c. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  declared  that 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Canning  was  such  as  he  could 
not  at  this  time  assent  to;  nor  did  he  see  how 
the  question,  as  it  related  to  Trinidad,  could  be 
separated  from  that  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
slave-trade.  He  acknowledged  that  every  senti- 
ment and  feeling  of  his  mind  went  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  infamous  traffic ;  but  this  could  only, 
in  his  opinion,  be  accomplished  by  a  system  of 
regulations,  and  the  gradual  effect  of  moral 
causes.  He  said  that  able  surveyors  had  been 
actually  appointed  by  government  to  report  the 
state  of  Trinidad,  and  previous  to  such  report 
he  hoped  that  parliament  would  come  to  no  de- 
cision :  after  which  he  should  wish  to  see  a  com- 
mittee of  that  house  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  of  the  African  slave-trade, 
by  which  means  he  trusted  that  more  would  be 
effected  than  by  any  partial  discussion.  In  the 
mean  time  he  pledged  himself,  that  no  grants 
should  be  made  that  would  enable  the  grantees 
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to  set  up  any  claims,  on  their  part,  precluding  BOOK 

XXXVI 

parliament  from  doing  any  thing  which  to  its  wis-^^^J 
dom  and  discretion  should  seem  meet.    On  this    1802- 
explanation  Mr.  Canning,  with  the  approbation 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  withdrew   his  motion — the 
latter  declaring  himself  satisfied  with  the  per- 
sonal declaration  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, believing  that  he  was  sincere,  and  anxious 
to  act  up  to  his  professions. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  being  the  last  day  of  the  Remark- 
session,  the  new  speaker  presented,  according  dress  of  the 
to  ancient  usage,  the  money-bills  to  his  majesty,",  ^the1  " 
on  which  occasion  he  made  a  speech  which  ex-  ingt 
cited  no  very  favorable  ideas  of  his  political 
principles.  After  expressing  in  customary  lan- 
guage "  the  heart-felt  gratitude  with  which  the 
house  acknowledged  his  majesty's  paternal  good* 
ness  and  wisdom  in  terminating  a  war  just  and 
necessary  in  its  origin,  conducted  with  energy, 
sustained  with  fortitude,  and  signalised  by  splen- 
did triumphs,"  he  adverted  to  the  state  of  the 
public  burdens,  delivering  his  sentiments  in  the 
following  terms: — "At  a  time  when  their  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  these  considerations,  it 
has  given  the  HIGHEST  SATISFACTION  to  your 
majesty's  faithful  commons,  to  relieve  those  press- 
ing demands  which  the  general  difficulties  of  the 
times  had  cast  upon  the  provision  assigned  by 
parliament  for  the  support  of  your  majesty's 
2  c  2 
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B  o  o  K  household,  and  the  honor  and  dignity  of  your 

XXXVI. 

For  this  country  has  not  now  to  learnt 


1802>  that  its  monarchy  is  the  BEST  and  STRONGEST 
SECURITY  for  its  LIBERTIES,  and  that  the  splendor 
of  the  throne  reflects  lustre  and  dignity  upon  the 
whole  nation." 

It  had  hitherto  been  uniformly  understood  by 
those  adherents  of  the  constitution  who  consi-. 
dered  it  as  founded  upon  the  principles  of  liberty, 
that  the  HOUSE  of  COMMONS,  the  REPRESENTATIVES 
of  the  PEOPLE,  to  whom  the  right  of  election  was 
now  about  to  revert,  and  not  the  crown,  was  the 
"  best  and  strongest  security"  for  the  perma- 
nence of  those  principles;  and  a  public  relin- 
quishment  of  that  high  and  peculiar  distinction 
from  the  speaker  of  the  house,  actually  address- 
ing the  throne,  seemed  to  those  who  had  not  for- 
saken the  ancient  though  not  yet  wholly  obso- 
lete maxims  of  whiggism,  a  concession  equally 
disgraceful  and  unwarrantable.  From  the  tenor  of 
this  address  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  the  crown  were  a  just  ground 
of  exultation  and  applause  ;  and  the  whole 
speech  formed  a  curious  contrast  to  the  famous 
address  of  sir  Fletcher  Norton  to  the  sovereign 
on  a  similar  occasion,  five-and-twenty  years 
before. 

involution     Qn  the  29th  of  June,  1802.  the  parliament 

of  parlia- 

was  dissolved  by  proclamation  ;  and  the  minister, 
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Mr.   Addington,     with    laudable    impartiality,  BOOK 

XXX  vL 

avoiding  any  interference   in  the  ensuing  elec-v-»-v^-' 
tion,   the   choice  of  the  nation    (now   recover- Elections 
ing  from  its  political  delusions)   fell  almost  uni-[*v°hr*ble 
formly,  wherever  any  contests  took  place,  upon  whigs* 
men  of  independent  and  constitutional  principles. 
Mr.  Windham,  in  particular,  was  superseded  at 
Norwich  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  notwithstanding 
the  great  local  interest  of  the  former,  and  that 
the  latter  founded  his  claims   merely  upon  his 
public  character  and  parliamentary  conduct.    In 
•the  county  of  Middlesex  sir  Francis  Burdett  was 
returned,  after   a  very  violent  conflict,  in  the 
Toom  of  Mr.  Mainwaring;    who  had   rendered 
himself  supremely  obnoxious   to  the  majority  of 
the  electors,  by  his  vindication  of  the  system  of 
.arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  of  the  barbarous  be- 
haviour of  Aris,  keeper,  or  in  the  new  phrase- 
ology GOVERNOR,  of  the  jail  lately  erected  in 
Coldbath-fields,  commonly  known  by  the  appro- 
priate appellation  of  the  English  Bastile. 

At  this  period,  a  lively  sensation  of  satisfac-Transient 

interval  of 

tion,  unknown  for  a  long  series  of  years,  appeared  satisfaction 

and  repose. 

to  be  diffused  throughout  the  nation;  and  sanguine 
hopes  were  entertained  that  peace  and  prosperity 
would,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, be  firmly  and  permanently  established. 
The  penetrating  and  prophetic  spirit  of  Mr. 
Pox  alone — perceiving  but  too  plainly  notwith- 
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BOOK  standing  the  difference  in  the  personal  charac- 
vi^^tcrs  of  the  present  and  the  late  ministers,  that 
1802.  tru-  general  system  of  government  had  undergone 
no  real  change — foreboded  that  this  halcyon 
season  would  prove  of  transient  duration.  In 
his  address  to  the  electors  of  Westminster  on 
again  offering  himself  to  their  choice,  he  alluded 
to  his  desire  of  retirement  from  public  life, 
from  which  he  was  diverted  by  the  deference  he 
paid  to  the  sentiments  of  many  respectable  per- 
sons among  them ;  but  he  fairly  declared  his  own 
opinion,  "  that  the  character  of  the  next  parlia- 
ment would  not  be  at  all  different  from  the  last ; 
and  according  to  the  judgement  he  had  formed  of 
that  assembly,  the  principles  of  national  policy, 
liberality,  humanity,  and  justice,  were  with  them 
as  nothing — the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  court, 
every  thing. — That  our  general  situation  was 
improved  by  the  peace,  and  the  disposition  to 
amity  which  appeared  to  prevail  both  in  France 
and  England,  he  most  readily  admitted ;  but, 
had  the  king's  servants  peremptorily  refused 
that  peace  which  had  excited  such. universal  joy 
— if  they  had  rejected  those  very  terms  which 
had  been  approved  by  a  majority  almost  unex- 
ampled in  the  annals  of  parliament  on  such  an 
occasion- — he  asked  whether  it  was  a  calumny  on 
the  late  house  of  commons  to  say,  that  the  con- 
duct ot  the  ministry  would  in  that  case  have  been 
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equally  sanctioned  by  their  decided  approbation.  BOOK 
While  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  known  tov^^-^,^ 
be  so  overwhelming  and   irresistible,  Mr.  Fox    1802« 
intimated  that  his  abstaining  from  a  regular  at- 
tendance in  parliament  could  not  be  very  se- 
verely condemned ;"  and  he  expressly  declared 
in  the  conclusion  of  this  address,"  that  if  he  felt 
any  anxiety  for  their  suffrages  on   the  present 
occasion,  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  sitting  in 
parliament,  but  as  a  proof  that  the  city  of  West- 
minster continued  to  him  that  kindness  and  esteem 
which  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  life  to  deserve, 
and  his  happiness  so  long  to  have  enjoyed." 

During  the  interval  between  the  signature  of 
the  preliminary  articles  and  the  definitive  treaty, 
the  English  who  resorted  in  great  numbers  to 
France  were  received  with  distinguished  marks 
of  civility  by  the  first  consul,  who  seemed  to 
indulge  the  flattering  but  delusive  hope  that 
permanent  peace  and  amity  with  Great  Britain 
was  about  to  be  established  *.  But  on  the  con- 


*  An  intelligent  traveller  who  published  about  this  period 
an  account  of  his  "  Excursion  to  Paris,"  tells  us,  "  that  the 
first  consul  received,  on  the  15th  of  Ventose  (March?), 
at  his  levee,  the  individuals  of  each  respective  nation  with 
great  ease  and  dignity.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  British  resident,  sixteen  English  were  presented  ; 
and  after  Bonaparte,"  continues  the  narrator,  "  had  spoken 
to  five  or  six  ot  us,  he  said  with  a  smile  which  is  peculiarly  las 
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v^v-^3-!11108*  instantly  began  to  cloud.     A  deluge  of 

1802.    abuse  issued    all   at    once  from   the    English 

New  cause  8 

of  differ-    press,  and  more  especially  from  the   English 


newspapers,  those  in  particular  known  to  be 
tain  and  under  the  immediate  influence  of  government, 
against  the  person,  character,  and  conduct,  of  the 
first  consul  ;  of  which  for  a  considerable  time  no 
notice  was  taken  in  France,  but  which  was  at 
length  retaliated  by  very  severe  and  satirical 
paragraphs  in  the  Moniteur,  the  official  journal 
of  the  French  government. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity,  the  French  princes  were  permitted  to 
appear  as  formerly  at  the  court  ;  whither  many, 
also,  of  the  ci-devant  French  bishops  and  nobles, 
were  accustomed  to  resort  decorated  with  the 
insignia  of  the  ancient  orders.  Other  persons 
justly  obnoxious  to  the  French  government,  met 
also  in  England  with  a  very  indulgent  reception; 
particularly  one  GEORGES,  supposed  to  have  been 

own,  and  which  changes  a  countenance  usually  stern  into  one*. 
of  great  mildness  —  '  Je  suis  charme  de  voir  tant  dos  Angloiss 
ici.  J'esperc  que  notrc  union  sera  de  longue  duree.  Nous 
$ommes  Ics  deux  nations  les  plus  puissantcs,  ct  les  plus  civili- 
zees,  de  1'Europc.  II  faut  nous  unir  pour  cultiver  les  arts, 
les  sciences,les  lettres,  enfin  pour  faire  le  bonheur  dc  1*  cspecis 
buinain.'  —  Mr.  Jackson  made  no  reply,  and  of  course  no  one 
else  could  say  any  thing," 
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deeply  concerned  in  the  infernal  assassination  plot  BOOK 
against  the  first  consul.     This  made  the  subject, 
of  a  verbal  complaint  by  M.  Talleyrand  to  th 
Ensrlish  resident  at  Paris,  in  a  conference  which  ,cussions 

between 

took  place  on  June  the  3d.     The  French  mi-thetwo&°- 

vernmenti. 

nister  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  English  go- 
vernment in  this  respect  had  affected  so  strongly 
the  first  consul,  and  it  was  in  fact  so  calculated 
to  prevent  that  system  of  cordiality  which  he 
was  anxious  to  see  established,  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  express  his  wish  that  his  majesty's 
government  might  be  disposed  to  remove  out  of 
the  British  dominions  all  the  French  princes 
and  their  adherents,  together  with  the  French 
bishops,  and  other  French  individuals  whose 
political  principles  and  conduct  must  necessarily 
occasion  great  jealousy  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. He  observed  that  the  protection  and 
favor  which  all  the  persons  in  question  con- 
tinued to  meet  with  in  a  country  so  close  a 
neighbour  to  France,  must  alone  be  always 
considered  as  an  encouragement  to  the  disaf- 
fected here,  even  without  those  persons  them- 
selves being  guilty  of  any  acts  tending  to  fo- 
ment fresh  disturbances  in  this  country;  but 
that  the  government  here  possessed  proofs  of  the 
<ibuse  which  they  were  now  making  of  the  pro- 
tection which  they  enjoyed  in  England,  and  of 
tjie  advantage  they  were  taking  of  the  vicinity 
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BO  OK  of  their  situation  to  France,   by  being  really 
xxxvr.       ..       r      ,  .  .      , 

/  guilty  ot  such  act.s  —  since  several  printed  papers 


1802.  had  lately  been  intercepted  which  it  was  known 
they  had  sent,  and  caused  to  be  circulated  in 
France,  and  which  had  for  object  to  create  an 
opposition  to  the  government.  The  French 
minister  added,  that  he  thought  the  residence  of 
Louis  XVIII.  was  now  the  proper  place  for  the 
rest  of  the  family,  and  that  he  (the  resident) 
might  add  this  suggestion  in  his  report  to  the 
English  ministry.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
ference M.  Talleyrand  intimated  that  the  delay 
of  general  Andreossi,  who  had  been  nominated 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  London,  in  proceeding 
to  the  place  of  his  destination,  was  occasioned 
by  the  circumstances  he  had  mentioned,  and 
which  would  acquire  a  great  addition  of  force 
if  they  should  exist  when  he  was  present  *. 

In  return,  lord  Hawkesbury  authorised  the 
resident  to  declare  in  the  king's  name,  "  that  his 
majesty  would  certainly  consider  it  inconsistent 
with  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  him  and  the  French  republic,  to 
encourage  or  countenance  any  projects  that 
might  be  hostile  to  the  present  government  of 
France.  He  is  sincerely  desirous  that  the  peace 
which  has  been  concluded,  may  be  permanent. 

*  Official  papers  printed  »t  London,  A.  D.  1803. 
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With  these  sentiments,  he  certainly  expects  that  BOOK 
all  foreigners  who   may   reside  within  his 
minions,  should   not  only  hold  a  conduct  con- 
formahle  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  should 
abstain  from  all  acts  which  may  be  hostile  to  the 
government  of  any  country  with  which  his  ma- 
jesty may  be  at  peace.     As  long,  however,  as 
they  conduct  themselves   according    to    these 
principles,  his  majesty  would  feel  it  inconsistent 
with  his  dignity,  with  his  honor,  and  with  the 
common  laws  of  hospitality,  to  deprive  them  of 
that  protection  which  individuals  resident  in  his 
dominions  can  only  forfeit  by  their  own  miscon- 
duct.    The  greater  part  of  the  persons  to  whom 
allusion   has   been  made,   are  living  in   retire 
mentj  and  his  majesty  has  no  reason  whatever 
to  suppose,  that  since  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
they  have  availed  themselves  of  their  residence 
in  England  to  promote  any  designs  injurious  tq 
the  government  of  France*." 

A  reply  like  this,  to  a  complaint  of  so  serious 
a  nature  as  that  made  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, may  be  regarded  as  a  most  egregious 
error,  laying  the  sure  foundation  for  future  mis- 
chief.—  1st.  It  unfairly  confounded  the  case  of 
France,  the  government  of  which  was  recent, 
and  exposed  to  dangerous  attacks,  with  that  of 

*  Official  papers,  London. 
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BOOK  other  governments,  which  were  under  no  similar 
v!*-C--O apprehensions;  and  the  French  emigrants,  al- 
1802.  though  known  to  entertain  the  most  inveterate 
animosity  to  the  existing  government  of  France, 
were  coldly  mentioned  under  the  general  deno- 
mination of  foreigners,  all  of  whom  were  equally 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  English  govern- 
ment.— 2<Uy.  After  the  positive  assertion  of 
M.  Talleyrand,  that  the  first  consul  possessed 
undoubted  proofs  of  the  machinations  of  these 
•persons  "against  his  government,  it  was  an  in- 
tolerable insult  in  lord  Hawkesbury  to  declare, 
•"  that  his  majesty  has  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  they  were  engaged  in  any  designs 
injurious  to  the  government  of  France."  Had 
the  reply  of  this  minister  been  penned  in  the 
spirit  of  amity,  it  would  have  no  doubt  admitted 
the  propriety  of  removing  those  individuals,  at 
least,  from  the  dominions  of  his  majesty,  against 
whom  such  proofs  should  be  produced. —  3dfv. 
Although  it  would  have  been  unquestionably  a 
very  improper  condescension  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  French  minister  in  its  full  extent,  and 
which  in  all  probability  was  not  in  the  least  ex- 
pected by  the  first  consul;  yet  the  KING'S  DIG- 
NMTY  certainly  did  not  require  him  to  receive 
with  marks  of  distinction  the  exiled  princes  and 
nobles  of  France  at  his  court,  a  mode  of  conduct 
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from  which  France  had  in  the  similar  and  memo-   BOOK 
rable  instance  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  carefully  ^-^-^ 
refrained  when  at  peace  with  England:  still  less    18°2- 
did  that  DIGNITY  require  him  to  treat  with  pecu- 
liar indulgence,  persons  who  were  watching  and 
waiting  every  opportunity  of  embroiling  the  two 
countries,  and  of  renewing  the  horrors  of  war. 
And  least  of  all  did  this  DIGNITY,  upon  which, 
during  the  present  reign,  such  great  and  unprece- 
dented stress  has  been  laid,  render  it  incumbent  on 
the  British  government,  to  allow  the  publication 
of  pamphlets  and   papers  by  these   emigrants, 
breathing  the  most  rancorous  spirit  of  hatred  and 
revenge  against  the  person  and  government  of 
the  first  consul. 

At  the  end  of  the  following  month  (July),  a 
specific  complaint  was  made  in  writing  by  M. 
Otto  to  lord  Hawkesbury,  of  a  publication  of  this 
nature,  written  by  one  Peltier;  accompanied  by  a 
demand  of  punishment  for  such  an  abuse  of  the 
press,  and  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.  And 
he  observed,  at  the  same  time,  "  that  the  reite- 
rated insults  of  a  small  number  of  foreigners,  , 
assembled  in  London  to  conspire  against  the 
French  government,  produce  the  most  unfavora- 
ble effects  on  the  good  understanding  between 
the  two  nations."  Instead  of  directing  an  im- 
mediate prosecution  of  one  of  the  grossest  libels 
ever  promulgated,  lord  Hawkesbury  contented 
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BOOK  himself  with  coldly,  if  not  insultingly,  notifying1 
*-*•> ^-'to  M.  Otto,  "  that  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
refer  the  article  in  question  to  his  majesty's  at- 
torney-general for  his  opinion,  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  a  libel  according  to  the  law  of  England; 
and  whether  it  is  such  a  libel  as  he  would,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  recommend  for  prosecu- 
tion*." 

Could  lord  Hawkesbury  have  forgotten,  or 
could  he  suppose  that  the  French  government 
had  forgotten,  the  prosecution  instituted  at  the  ex- 
press command  of  government,  against  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  newspaper,  for  a  libel  against  the  late 
emperor  of  Russia — a  pretended  libel,  which  no 
one,  not  even  the  prosecutors  of  it,  seriously 
believed  to  be  such,  and  which  the  Russian  go- 
vernment  had  never  made  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint ?  After  such  provocations  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  misunderstanding  subsisting  between 
the  two  nations  became  daily  more  serious. 

On  the  17th  of  August  another,  and  still 
graver  remonstrance,  was  made  by  M.  Otto  in  a 
note  to  lord  Hawkesbury,  stating,  "  that  by  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  two 
powers  agree  to  afford  no  protection,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  those  who  should  cause 
prejudice  to  any  of  them.  But  the  greatest  of 

*  Official  papers,  London. 
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all  injuries,  doubtless,   is  that  which  tends   to  BOOK 
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debase  a  foreign  government,  or  to  excite  within v^^O 
its  territories  civil  and  religious  commotions.  1S02- 
And  the  most  decided  of  all  protections  is  that 
which  places  under  the  safeguard  of  the  laws, 
men  who  seek  not  only  to  disturb  the  political 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  but  even  to  dissolve  the 
first  bonds  of  society.  The  undersigned  minister 
must  moreover  observe,  that  this  is  not  a  que- 
stion respecting  some  paragraphs,  which,  through 
the  inadvertence  of  an  "editor,  might  have  been 
accidentally  inserted  in  a  public  print — but  it  is 
a  question  of  a  deep  and  continued  system  of 
defamation,  directed  not  only  against  the  chief 
of  the  French  republic,  but  against  all  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  republic — against  the 
whole  nation,  represented  by  these  libellers  in 
the  most  odious  and  degrading  terms.  It  has 
even  been  remarked,  that  many  of  these 
prints  contain  an  appeal  to  the  French  people 
against  the  government  and  fundamental  laws 
of  their  country.  If  these  observations  apply  to 
the  English  writers  who,  for  these  three  months 
past,  have  deluged  the  public  with  the  most 
perfidious  and  unbecoming  publications,  they 
are  still  more  applicable  to  a  class  of  foreign  ca- 
lumniators, who  appear  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  asylum  offered  them  in  England,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  the  better  gratifying  their  hatred 
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BOOK  against  France,   and  undermining   the   fouhda- 
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v— ~v-^tions  of  peace.  It  is  not  merely  by  insulting  and 
302>  seditious  writings,  evidently  published  with  a 
view  to  circulation  in  France;  but  by  other  incen- 
diary papers,  distributed  through  the  maritime 
departments,  in  order  to  excite  the  evil-disposed 
or  weak  inhabitants  to  resist  the  execution  of  the 
CONCORDAT*:;  that  these  implacable  enemies  of 
France  continue  to  exercise  hostilities,  and  to 
provoke  the  just  indignation  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  people.  -Not  a  doubt  exists  of 
these  writings  having  been  composed  and  circu- 
lated by  Georges,  and  by  the  former  bishops  of 
France.  These  men  can  be  no  longer  considered 
but  as  rebels  both  against  political  and  religious 
authority ;  and  after  their  reiterated  attempts  to 
disturb  the  good  understanding  between  the 
two  governments,  their  residence  in  England 
militates  openly  against  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  treaty  of  peace."  M.Otto  concludes  this  in- 
teresting note  by  saying,  "  that  he  has  received 
especial  orders  to  solicit,  1st.  That  his  majesty's 
government  will  adopt  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sures to  put  a  stop  to  the  unbecoming  and  sedi- 
tious publications  with  which  the  newspapers  and 
other  writings  printed  in  England  are  filled. 

"  2d.  That  the  individuals  mentioned  in  the 
under-signed  minister's  letter  of  the  23d  of  July 
last,  shall  be  sent  out  of  the  island  of  Jersey. 
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"  3d.  That  the  former  bishops  of  Arras  and  BOOK 
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St.  Pol  de  Leon,  and  all  those  who,  like  them,^.^^-^^ 
under  the  pretence  of  religion,  seek  to  raise  disr    1802> 
turbances  in  the  interior  of  France,  shall  likewise 
be  sent  away. 

"  4th.  That  Georges  and  his  adherents  shall  be 
transported  to  Canada,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion which  the  undersigned  has  been  directed  to 
transmit  to  his  goyernment  at  the  request  of  lord 
Hawkesbury; 

"  5th.  That  in  order  to  deprive  the  evil-dis- 
posed of  every  pretext  for  disturbing  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  governments,  it 
shall  be  recommended  to  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  at  present  in  Great  Britain,  to  repair 
to  Warsaw,  the  residence  of  the  head  of  their 
family. 

"  6th.  That  such  of  theFrench  emigrants  as  still 
think  proper  to  wear  the  orders  and  decorations 
belonging  to  the  ancient  government  of  France, 
shall  be  required  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  Bri- 
tish  empire." 

In  justification  of  these  demands  M.  Otto  re- 
ferred not  merely  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and 
the  repeated  assurances  of  amity  given  by  the 
English  to  the  French  government,  but  to  the 
great  attention  of  the  former  in  times  of  internal 
fermentation,  to  remove  from  the  territory  of  a 
neighbouring  power,  those  who  might  endanger 
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BOOK  the  public  tranquillity.  "  Whatever,"  says  M.  Otto, 
sl^^v^/'  may  be  the  protection  which  the  English  laws 
1802.  affor(l  to  native  writers,  and  to 'other  subjects 
of  his  majesty,  the  French  government  knows 
that  foreigners  do  not  here  enjoy  the  same  pro- 
tection ;  and  that  the  law  known  by  the  name 
of  the  alien  act,  gives  the  ministry  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  an  authority  which  it  has  often  exercised 
against  foreigners  whose  residence  was  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  first 
clause  of  this  act  states  expressly,  that  any  order 
in  council  which  requires  a  foreigner  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  shall  be  executed  under  pain  of  impri- 
sonment and  transportation.  There  exists,  there- 
fore, in  the  ministry,  a  legal  and  sufficient  power 
to  restrain  foreigners  without  having  recourse  to 
courts  of  law;  and  the  French  government, 
which  offers  on  this  point  a  perfect  reciprocity, 
thinks  it  gives  a  new  proof  of  its  pacific  inten- 
tions, by  demanding  that  those  persons  may  be 
sent  away  whose  machinations  uniformly  tend  to 
sow  discord  between  the  two  people.  And  it  is 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  conciliatory  dispo- 
sitions of  the  English  ministry,  not  to  rely  upon 
its  efforts  to  disperse  a  faction,  equally  the  enemy 
of  France  and  England  *." 

•j 

Instead,  however,  of  manifesting  any  of  "  the 
*  Official  papers,  London,  p.  40. 
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conciliatory  dispositions "    so  complaisantly  a-  BOOK 
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scribed  to  the  English  ministry,  or  complying  C^y~+^ 
with  any  one  of  the  requisitions  of  M.  Otto,  1802> 
lord  Hawkesbury,  declining  the  discussion  alto- 
gether with  that  able  and  candid  negotiator, 
transmitted  instructions  to  the  English  resident 
at  Paris,  to  enter  into  explanations  with  the 
French  government  on  the  several  points  to 
which  it  referred.  And  in  a  very  long  letter  of 
instructions,  his  lordship  expatiated  largely  and 
ostentatiously  (probably  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  his  life)  on  the  nature  and  privileges  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  particularly  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  And  he  says,  "  I  am  sure 
you  must  be  aware  that  his  majesty  cannot;  and 
never  will  in  consequence  of  any  representation 
or  any  MENACE  from  a  foreign  power,  make  any 
concession  which  can  be  in  the  smallest  degree 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  secured 
by  the  constitution  of  the  country.  This  liberty 
is  justly  dear  to  every  British  subject*."  But  it 
ought  to  be  remarked — 1st.  That  the  note  of 
M.  Otto  contained  a  solicitation  only  for  the  li- 
mitation of  this  licentious  freedom,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  single  expression  that  could  by  any 
possibility  be  construed  into  a  menace. — And 
2dly,  That  evidently  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 

*  Official  papers,  London,  p.  43. 
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vJ^^O government  might  feel  in  complying  with  thi* 

request  as  it  related  to  the  English  publications. 
he  lays  the  chief  stress  on  those  of  the  French 
emigrants,  who  were  beyond  all  question  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  executive  power  ; 
and  whose  tracts,  written  in  the  French  language, 
with  the  express  design  of  being  circulated  in 
France,  were  in  the  view  of  the  French  govern- 
ment of  far  more  importance  than  the  libels  of 
the  English  news-writers  and  pamphleteers. 

As  no  redress,  however,  could  be  obtained, 
except  by  the  institution  of  a  legal  process, 
which  could  not  with  decency  be  refused,  against 
Peltier,  and  who  was  after  many  delays  tried  and 
convicted,  though  never  brought  up  for  judge- 
ment, or  in  any  way  punished  for  his  offence, 
the  French  government  at  length  adopted  the 
obvious  and  necessary  resolution  of  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  English  newspapers,  almost 
all  of  which  were  continually  filled  with  coarse 
disgusting  abuse,  and  most  malignant  misrepre- 
sentations. "The  English  journalists  pretend," 
says  a  French  writer,  "that  the  privilege  of  in- 
sulting foreign  governments,  is  the  most  sacrod 
of  their  rights,  and  the  exercise  of  it  the  most 
holy  of  their  duties.  They  pretend  that  to  exact 
of  them  reason,  and  failing  reason  something  of 
delicacy  or  good  nature,  or  in  lieu  of  this  a  little 
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decency,  is  to  impose  a  contribution  upon  them  BOOK 
which  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  pay,  and^-v-^ 
which   is  not  stipulated  for  by  the   treaty   of   1802- 
Amiens ! " 

This  being  the  state  of  things  between  the  two 
countries,  it  cannot  be  the  subject  of  wonder  that 
the  mercantile  world  should  be  wholly  disappoint- 
ed in  its  expectation  of  an  advantageous  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France,  which  by  a  different 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  English  government, 
might  no  doubt  have  been  obtained  with  the  ut- 
most facility.  But  far  from  any  concession  of  this 
nature,  the  maritime  laws  and  regulations  esta- 
blished by  the  directory,  and  framed  in  a  spirit 
the  most  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  were  rigo- 
rously enforced ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  under 
pretext  of  sending  commercial  agents  to  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
French  government  endeavoured  to  obtain  such 
information  respecting  the  soundings  of  the  har- 
bours, the  nature  of  the  defences,  &c.,  as  might.be 
eventually  of  use  in  case  of  a  future  rupture,  of 
which  the  indications  were  now  but  too  plainly 
discernible.  The  secret  correspondence  between 
these  agents  and  the  French  minister  being 
discovered  by  an  intercepted  letter,  they  were 
immediately  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  king's 
dominions ;  but  a  decorous  excuse  was  found 
for  this  singularly  obnoxious  act  of  power  by  al- 
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v^-y^^  commercial  agents  or  consuls  could  not  be  per- 
'    mitted  except  to  those  nations  with  whom  a 
commercial  treaty  actually  subsisted  *. 

*  This  harshness  was  without  doubt  perfectly  justifiable  in 
point  of  right,  but  the  policy  of  it  appears,  all  circumstance* 
considered,  extremely  doubtful.  The  intercepted  letter  in 
question,  was  written  25th  of  Brumaire,  llth  year  (i.  e.  No- 
vember 17,  1802),  by  M.Talleyrand,  to  citizen  Fauvelet, 
commercial  agent  or  commissary  at  Dublin,  containing, 
among  a  great  number  of  interrogatories  merely  commercial, 
the  two  following  obnoxious  requisitions  : — "  1 1 .  You  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  plan  of  the  ports  of  your  district,  with  a 
specification  of  the  soundings  for  mooring  vessels.— 12.  If  no 
plan  of  the  ports  can  be  procured,  you  are  to  point  out  with 
what  wind  vessels  can  come  in  and  go  out,  and  what  is  the 
greatest  draught  of  water  with  which  vessels  can  enter  therein 
deeply  laden  ? "  As  to  the  popular  clamor  of  treachery 
raised  against  the  French  government  on  this  occasion,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  every  government  will  en- 
deavor to  obtain,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  such  infor- 
mation as  they  deem  of  importance;  and  had  agents  from  the 
English  government  been  permitted  to  reside  at  Boulogne  or 
Cherbourg,  &c.  they  would  have  thought  it  no  doubt  a  lauda- 
ble service  to  transmit  to  their  employers  specifications  of  the 
same  nature, 

It  is  material  to  observe,  that  at  the  moment  when  these 
instructions  were  given  to  M.  Fauvelet,  there  existed  in  the 
mind  of  M.  Talleyrand,  a  very  strong  apprehension  of  an  ap- 
proaching war  with  England ;  but  at  the  period  when  the 
French  commercial  agents  were  dismissed,  the  English  minis- 
try had  decided  in  favor  of  peace.  In  this  state  of  things  new 
efforts  would  undoubtedly  be  made  to  accomplish  the  great  ob- 
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princes  and  their  adherents  imply  by  any  means,  v^4~» 
what  the  French  government  was  ready  to  infer    1802* 
from  it.     Such  a  mode  of  conduct  was,  indeed, 


ject  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France;  and  in  order  to  faci- 
litate this  purpose,  it  might  have  been  expedient  to  accept  the 
excuses  of  M.  Talleyrand,  who  alleged,  "  that  the  information 
was  intended  for  the  completion  of  a  work  in  the  nature  of 
that  entitled  '  The  Balance  of  Commerce.'" — ride  p.  217, 
part  II.  of  Correspondence. 

As  the  pretext  was  not  admitted,  no  favorable  disposition 
on  the  part  of  France  could  be  excited  ;  and  the  attempt  to 
gain  every  thing,  and  to  yield  nothing,  was  evidently  extrava- 
gant and  hopeless.  But  the  resolution  of  the  English  ministers 
to  maintain  the  peace,  was  itself  the  result  not  of  any  prin- 
ciple of  good  faijth,  and  much  Less  of  amity,  on  thejr  part, 
but  merely  of  inability  to  renew  the  war  >yith  the  most  distast 
prospect  of  success,  and  the  hostile  mind  was  manifest  on  all 
occasions.  That  it  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  first  consul 
to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  plainly  ap- 
pears from  the  letter  of  SI.  Otto  to  lord  I lawkesbury,  Corre- 
spondence, part  II.,  p.  212,  as  follows  : — 

"  MY   LORD, 

"  His  Britannic  majesty's  government  having  often  mani- 
fested to  me  a  desire  to  concert  some  particular  arrangements 
for  the  establishment,  or  the  maintenance,  of  several  relations 
of  commerce  between  the  two  nations,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  inform  your  excellency,  that  the  first  consul,  penetrated 
with  the  same  sentiments,  and  having  a  particular  desire  to 
consolidate  the  relations  of  friendship  so  happily  re-established 
between  the  two  nations,  has  determined  to  send  without  delay 
to  London,  citizen  Coquebert  Montbret,  who  has  lately  re- 
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BOOK  calculated  to  excite  the  highest  jealousy  and  dis- 
v^-v^w  trust  in  the  mind  of  any  person  placed  in  the 
1802.    dangerous  post  of  pre-eminence  which  Bonaparte 
now  occupied.     But  the  good  faith  of  the  king 
of  England  had  never  yet  been  violated,  and  these 
unfavorable  appearances  were  the  result  not  of 
any  formed  design,  or  even  of  any  very  evil  inten- 
tion, but  merely  of  pride,  prejudice,  personal 
dislike,  and  extreme  impolicy, 
state  of         In  the  beginning  of  February,  1802,  the   pr- 

afiairs  in 

France,  nod  arrived  for  the  re-election  in  Trance  of  a 
fifth  of  the  members  of  the  legislative  body  and 
the  tribunate.  During  the  preceding  session  it 
appeared,  that  the  authority  of  the  first  con- 
6ul  was  by  no  means -so  absolute  in  those  assem- 
blies as  had  been  generally  supposed:  and  the 
civil  code  presented  for  their  acceptance  Avas,  in 
consequence  of  the  formidable  opposition  which 
it  was  destined  to  encounter,  withdrawn  by  him 

sided  at  Amsterdam  with  the  character  of  commissary  gene- 
ral of  commerce.  He  has  received  orders  to  repair  to  London, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  co-operate  with  me  on  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  this  important  negotiation ;  and  I  am  particularly  di- 
rected to  assure  the  British  government,  that  the  first  consul 
desires  to  conduct  it  promptly  to  a  termination  mutually  ad- 
vantageous. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

"  OTTO." 
"  rortmm-ttquare,  May  23,  ISO-:." 
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not  without  some  indications  of  chagrin  and  re-  BOO  K 
sentment.  In  his  concluding  message  (Decem-^^-^^, 
her  29,  1801),  the  first  consul  declared,  "  that  it  1802. 
was  with  regret  the  government  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  postpone  to  another  period, 
laws  expected  by  the  nation  with  so  much  in- 
terest. But  they  were  convinced  that  the  time 
was  not  yet  arrived  when  these  great  discussions 
might  be  carried  on  with  that  calmness  and  unity 
of  intention  which  they  required."  This  censure 
was,  perhaps,  not  unfounded  ;  but  the  first  con- 
sul might  have  learned,  from  the  practice  of  the 
constituent  powers  of  the  British  government, 
among  other  salutary  lessons,  the  dignified  de- 
corum, which  invariably  avoids  ascribing,  even 
in  those  cases  wherein  they  differ,  improper  mo- 
tives of  action  to  each  other.  The  chief  oppo- 
sers  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  executive  go- 
vernment were,  however,  excluded  by  the  vote  of 
the  senate  at  the  period  of  re-election  ;  among 
these,  were  the  distinguished  names  of  Barthe- 
lemy,  Chenier,  Bailleul,  Daunon,  Garat,  Isnard, 
£c.  j  and  the  ensuing  session  fully  proved  that 
the  consular  power  and  influence  were  not  less 
than  regal. 

The  famous  convention,  known  by  the  appel-Ratifica- 
lation  of  the  CONCORDATE,  concluded  between  celebration 


the  first  consul  and  the  pope,  received,  in 
month  of  April,  its  final  ratification  from  the  le- 
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iJ^OAnd  this  great  event,  in  conjunction  with  the 
°2-  definitive  treat}',  was  celebrated  with  extraordi- 
nary magnificence  by  a  solemn  TE  DEUM,  at  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  grand  illumina- 
tions in  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Paris.  Cardinal 
Caprara,  legate  from  his  holiness  the  pope,  was 
escorted  to  the  Tuilleries  by  an  honorary  guard 
of  cavalry,  the  crosier  being  borne  before  him  to 
the  palace.  In  his  speech  to  the  first  consul, 
he  complimented  him  in  the  following  words : 
"  The  arm  that  gained  battles,  and  signed  peace 
with  all  nations,  restores  splendor  to  the  temples 
of  the  true  God,  rebuilds  his  altars,  and  re-esta- 
blishes his  worship."  The  first  consul,  in  reply, 
extolled  the  apostolical  virtues  of  his  eminence, 
and  expressed  his  own  satisfaction  at  this  ne\y 
triumph  of  Christianity. 

At  Rome,  also,  high  mass  was  performed  at 
the  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,  by  the  pope 
in  person,  on  Ascension  day,  upon  the  same  oc- 
casion, accompanied  with  every  possible  token 
of  joy  and  festivity.  It  was  not  without  reason, 
that  the  pontiff,  who,  scarcely  two  years  before, 
had  been  in  a  state  of  melancholy  exile  at  Ve- 
nice, exulted  in  the  unexpected  change  of  his 
fortunes.  This  happy  alteration  was  owing,  no 
doubt,  primarily  to  causes  wholly  independent 
of  his  influence  5  but,  secondarily,  to  his  own 
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excellent  understanding  and   sound  discretion,  HOOK 
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which  led  him,  in  defiance  of  the  clamors  oi\ 
religious  and  political  bigots,  to  accommodate  his 
policy  to  events  and  circumstances  far  above  his 
power  to  control ;  by  this  means  preserving  the 
existence,  and  in  some  degree  restoring  the  cre- 
dit, of  the  papal  see,  which  seemed  actually  im- 
pending on  the  very  brink  of  perdition.  With 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  college  of  cardinals, 
the  members  of  which  had  wandered  over  Eu- 
rope in  extreme  distress,  seeking  in  vain  for 
some  safe  asylum,  were  reinstated  in  their 
thrones  and  palaces.  The  aged  cardinal  of 
York,  in  particular,  the  last  heir  male  of  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart,  had  been  reduced  to  that 
lowest  stage  of  political  degradation,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  pension  from  the  king  of  En- 
gland, the  possessor  of  that  crown  which  the 
cardinal  claimed  by  divine  and  indefeasible 
right  *. 

*  In  a  letter  from  the  cardinal  to  sir  John  Hippesley  Coxe^ 
dated  Venice,  February  26',  1800,  he  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  2000/.  from  lord  Minto,  ambassador  at  Vienna,  accom- 
panied by  a  power  to  draw  for  the  same  sum  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  with  affecting  expressions  of  gratitude.  "  I  own 
to  you,"  says  his  eminence,  "  that  the  succour  granted  to  me, 
could  not  be  more  timely  ;  for,  without  it,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  subsist  on  account  of  the  irreparable  loss 
of  all  my  income ;  the  very  funds  being  also  destroyed ;  so 
that  I  should  otherwise  have  been  reduced  for  the  short  re- 
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BOOK       On  the  6th  of  Mav  a  proposition  Mas  mudr 
xxxvi.   .  ' 

v.^Y-^/in  the  tribunate  to  confer  some  striking  mark  of 

Bon3°aVte  *'ie  Pu^>c  gratitude  on  Bonaparte.     This  was 
declared     unanimouslv  carried;  and,  having  received  the 

first  consul 

for  life,  ready  concurrence  of  the  other  constituent  bo- 
dies, the  senate,  on  the  8th,  decreed,  that  this 
mark  of  gratitude  ought  to  be  the  re-election  of 
the  first  consul  for  ten  years  succeeding  the  term 
for  which  he  had  been  already  chosen.  This 

mainder  of  my  life  to  languish  in  misery  and  indigence."  And 
in  a  second  letter,  dated  May  7th,  the  cardinal  says,  "  My 
wishes  would  be  completely  satisfied,  should  I  have  the  plea- 
sure, as  I  most  earnestly  desire,  to  see  you  a  sain  at  I'rescati." 
The  good  sense  and  liberality  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  led 
him  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and  good  will  of  all  the  con- 
tending potentates  so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit.  In 
a  letter,  addressed  by  Pius  VII.  to  sir  John  Hippcsley  Coxc, 
dated  Venice,  May  10,  1800,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "  As 
the  above-mentioned  glorious  sovereign  pontiff"  (/'.  e.  his  pre- 
decessor Pius  VI.)  has  given  so  many  and  snrh  manitr  t 
proofs  of  the  high  esteem  he  entertained  for  the  ^-uerous  En- 
glish nation,  and  of  its  magnanimous  and  just  government  ; 
and  was  over  so  solicitous  to  cultivate  harmony  and  friend- 
ship ;  and  also  to  demonstrate  to  that  nation,  on  all  occa- 
sions, his  most  lively  attachment ;  \ve  also,  pursuing  the 
*ame  steps,  will  equally  make  it  our  study  to  preserve,  with 
jealous  care,  the  same  reciprocal  good  intelligence  and  union; 
and  we  \rill  not  sutler,  ;is  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  that  En- 
gland should  find  seated  in  the  pontifical  chair  of  Rome  an- 
other pontiff  differing  from  him  who  so  invariably  acknow- 
ledged tlie  kindness  and  friendship  that  England  entertained 
ff  r  him." 
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honor,  however,  he  declined  to  accept  until  it  BOOK 
should  be  sanctioned  by  the  public  voice,  lle-^^^ 
tyistcrs  were  accordingly  opened  in  the  different  l802- 
departments  for  inscribing  the  votes  of  the  ci- 
tizens on  the  subject;  but,  as  a  full  indemnity 
lor  this  condescension,  the  question  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  materially  changed ;  and,  in  the 
ne\v  form,  it  stood — "  Shall  Bonaparte  be  elected 
consul  for  life  ? "  A  second  question  was  in  a 
short  time  subjoined :  "  Shall  Bonaparte  be  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  naming  his  successor  ?'* 
Both  questions  were  carried  in  the  affirmative  by 
an  immense  majority  of  3,577,259  citizens,  to 
9074  who  gave  their  votes  against  these  innova- 
tions. In  the  tribunate  one  dissentient  voice  alone 
was  heard ;  that  of  the  celebrated  Carnot.  Theact 
of  the  senate  was  presented  on  the  3d  of  August 
to  the  first  consul,  who  expressed,  in  proper  and 
grateful  terms,  his  acceptance  of  it.  The  event  was 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  and  compli- 
ments of  congratulation  were  received  from  all 
the  public  bodies ;  and,  in  the  sequel,  from  most 
of  the  courts  of  Europe. 

In  this  transaction,  although  the  ambition  of 
Bonaparte  appeared  unlimited,  it  could  scarcely 
be  said  that  any  thing  was  done  contrary,  in  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  country,  either  to  the 
interest  or  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  of 
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BOOK  France;  \\  ho,  just  recovering  from  the  horrors  of 
C^-v^^» anarchy,  and  terrified  with  the  apprehension  of 
1802.    new  revolutions,  were  anxious  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  existing  government, 

About  the  same  period,  a  sort  of  new  military 
order  of  nobility — a  "  LE«IONT  of  HONOR" — was 
established  by  the  legislative  body  in  con- 
sequence of  a  law  proposed  to  them,  in  a 
florid  oration*  by  Rederer,  one  of  the  counsellors 
of  state.  The  first  consul  was  constituted  dt 
jure  chief  of  the  legion,  and  president  of  the 
grand  council  of  administration  of  the  order; 
and  each  individual  admitted  into  it,  was  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  would  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  republic,  and  the  defence  of  its  go- 
vernment. All  military  men  who  had  received 
"  arms  of  honor,"  were  declared  members  of  the 
legion ;  but  those  also  were  eligible  who  had  ren- 
dered eminent  services  to  the  state  by  their 
knowledge,  talents,  or  virtues,  The  legion  was 
divided  into  fifteen  cohorts,  which  were  to  be  sta- 
tionary in  different  quarters  of  the  empire.  Each 
cohort  to  consist  of  seven  principal  officers, 
twenty  commandants,  thirty  inferior  officers, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  privates.  Each 
principal  officer  to  receive  5,000  franks  per  an- 
num during  life ;  each  commandant  2000 ;  infe- 
rior officers  1000 ,  and  each  private  &30,  Jo- 
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seph  Bonaparte  was  declared,  under  the  first  BOOK 
consul,  grand  officer  of  the  legion,  being  elected  s^^^ 
to  that  station  by  a  plurality  of  voices.  l802- 

Soon  after  the  new  appointment  of  Bonaparte  important 

alterations 

had  taken  place,  a  plan,  no  doubt  previously  di-«n  the  con- 
stitution. 
gested,  was  brought  forward  in  the  senate ;  and, 

being   immediately  adopted,    was  promulgated 
to  the  people  as  an  organic  stnatus  consultum, 
or  act  of  the  conservative  senate ;  in  virtue  of 
which  considerable  changes  were   made  in  the 
constitution,  all  tending,  or  at  least  being  sup- 
posed to  tend,  to  the  strengthening  the  autho- 
rity of  the  executive  power.     By  this  act,  the  se- 
cond and  third  consuls  are  to  hold  their  offices 
for  life,  being  appointed  by  the  senate  on  the 
presentation  of  the  first  consul,  the  third  nomi- 
nation of  whom  must  be  accepted.     Great  addi- 
tional powers  were  conferred  also  on  the  senate, 
the  nomination  of  whom  rests  in  a  great  mea- 
sure with  the  first  consul.     "  This  body,  by  or- 
ganic senatus  consulta,  regulates — 1st, The  admi- 
nistration of  the  colonies;  2dly,  Every  thing  not 
provided  for  by  the  constitution ;  Sdly,  It  inter- 
prets the  articles  of  the  constitution.     By  ordi- 
nary scnatils  consulta,  it  suspends  the  functions 
of  juries;  proclaims  departments  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law;  determines  when  persons  ar- 
rested in  extraordinary  cases  are  to  be  brought 
before  the  tribunals:   annuls  judgements;  dis- 
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BOOK  solves  the  legislative  bodv  and   tribunate;  ap- 
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vl^-v-^  points  the  consuls.     A  simple  majority  deter- 
180:».    mines  an  ordinary  scua/iix  consullnm  ;  for  an  or- 
ganic scmitus  consultum,  two-thirds  are  required. 
The  projects  of  all  senatus  consult  a  are  discussed 
previously  by  a  privy  council  appointed  by  thr 
first  consul.     The  first  consul  nominates  four- 
teen to  complete  the  number  of  eighty  senators, 
from  a  list  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges.    The 
members  of  the  grand  council  of  the  legion  of 
honor   are  necessarily  members  of  the   senate. 
The  first  consul  may  nominate  any  distinguished 
persons  to  the  senate,  exclusive  of  those  pre- 
sented by  the  electoral  colleges :  the  number  of 
senators,  however,  must  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  twenty.    The  ministers  have  seats  in  the  se- 
nate, but  not  votes,  unless  they  be  senators. — 
The  electoral  colleges  of  department,  composed  of 
members  appointedfor  life,  present,  at  their  uunud 
meeting,  two  citizens,  to  form  the  list  from  which 
the  seriate  is  to  be  chosen :  also,  the  electoral 
colleges  of  circuit,  renewable  at  stated  periods, 
present  two  citizens,  to  form  the  list  from  which 
are  to  be  chosen  the  members  of  the  tribunate. 
The  electoral    colleges  of    department   and  of 
circuit,  present   each  two  citizens,  in  order  to 
form  a  list   from   which   the  members   of  the 
deputation    to    the    legislative   body  arc  to   be 
named.     The  departments  arc  divided  into  five 
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series :  the  deputations  from  which  are  to  be  re-  BOOK 

Y  YTf  TTT 

newed  in  the  year  to  which  each  series  is  referred, 
The  tribunate  is  to  be  reduced  to  fifty  members; 
one-half  to  be  replaced  every  three  years.  The 
legislative  body,  three  hundred  in  number,  and 
the  tribunate,  are  to  be  wholly  renewed  imme- 
diately on  their  dissolution,  by  the  senate." 

By  this  act  of  the  conservative  senate,  as  by 
the  former  constitutional  act,  the  most  artful  and 
effectual  precautions  are  adopted  to  exclude  all 
persons  disaffected  to  the  existing  government 
from  becoming  members  of  any  of  the  public 
bodies ;  although  the  nature  of  their  election,  or 
rather  selection,  is  such  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  that  the  public  functionaries  should 
be  other  than  citizens  of  great  respectability. 
But  by  the  extraordinary  powers  now  given  to 
the  senate,  the  members  of  which  hold  their 
places  for  life,  the  constitution  of  France  has  be- 
come extremely  oligarchical ;  and,  whether  the 
influence  and  control,  possessed  by  the  first  con- 
sul over  that  body,  in  consequence  of  his  privi- 
lege of  nomination,  and  his  power  of  occasionally 
increasing  the  number  of  its  members,  will  suf- 
fice in  the  hands  of  a  man  inferior  in  talents  to 
Bonaparte,  to  balance  its  immense  political 
weight,  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve.  To  de- 
press the*  authority  of  the  legislative  body  and 
the  tribunate,  founded,  however  imperfectly,  on 

VOL.  XII.  2  E 
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s^^^,  of  the  senate,  who  depended  chiefly  on  his  own 
1802.  choice  and  nomination,  was  the  grand  object  of 
this  unexpected  change,  by  which  political  li- 
berty was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  But 
the  principles  on  which  the  civil  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  government  were  administered, 
appeared  upon  the  whole  to  be  highly  favorable 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
popularity  of  the  first  consul  sustained  any  dimi- 
nution in  consequence  of  this  daring  and  decisive 
measure. 

In  respect  to  religion,  the  tolerant  spirit  of 
the  French  government  laudably  and  conspicu- 
ously displayed  itself.  Conformably  to  the  re- 
port of  a  society  in  England,  styled  the  mis- 
sionary society,  published  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  di- 
vers members  of  the  association,  who  had  been 
deputed  to  visit  France,  "  that  protestantism, 
even  in  the  ceded  countries,  where  the  Bible  was 
previously  prohibited  under  the  penalty  of  eter- 
nal damnation,  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  its 
worship  is  public:  that  Divine  Providence  has 
prepared  an  immense  scope  for  the  exertions  of 
Christian  benevolence.  The  protestant  cause," 
say  these  pious  missionaries,  "  is  considered  by 
the  present  government  of  France  to  be  favo- 
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rable  to  its  stability.     The  apprehension  of  dan-  BOOK 
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ger  is  from  the  party  attached  to  popery.  The  ^~^-^, 
government,  therefore,  is  on  its  guard  with  re-  1802- 
spect  to  the  Jatter,  but  is  well  disposed  to  the 
former.  This  is  demonstrated  by  its  appoint- 
ments to  stations  of  political  importance,  or  to 
offices  of  magistracy.  In  one  of  the  depart- 
ments through  which  they  passed,  they  obtained 
an  introduction  to  the  prefect,  and  informed  him 
of  their  design  in  coming  to  France.  This  great 
officer  entered  with  much  zeal  into  the  subject, 
highly  approved  of  the  measure,  strongly  recom- 
mended the  protestants  to  exert  themselves,  and 
promised  them  a  church  and  a  house  for  the  use 
of  the  minister  whom  they  might  get  appointed. 
The  day  of  superstition  is  closing,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  Rome  seems  fast  verging  towards  its 
fall.  It  may  be  added  also,"  these  worthy  and 
intelligent  reporters  tell  us,  "  that  the  protestant 
religion  would  be  supported  by  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  people,  who,  being  friendly  to  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  conceive  that  a  natural 
alliance  subsists  between  these,  whilst  that  of  the 
papal  is  supposed  to  be  in  hostility  thereto  *." 

During  the  present  summer,  Paris  was  visited  Mr.  FOX  vi- 

„,  sits  Paris. 

by  a  very  great  number  of  Englishmen  of  rank 

*  Vide  REPORT  published  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine, 
Nov.  1802. 
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was  received  by  M.  Bonaparte,  and  indeed 


1802.  by  the  whole  French  nation,  with  the  highest 
marks  of  respect  and  honor.  In  one  of  the  in- 
terviews which  took  place  between  the  first  con* 
sul  and  that  celebrated  statesman,  the  former  re- 
marked "  that  the  globe  might  be  considered  as 
inhabited  by  two  great  nations,  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  j  and  that  hostilities  between  any 
of  the  powers  of  Europe  must  be  regarded  as  a 
species  of  civil  war.'*  This  was  a  striking  and 
noble  sentiment.  Notwithstanding  the  military 
triumphs  of  Bonaparte,  his  feelings  and  .senti- 
ments appear  indeed  to  have  been  invariably  pa- 
cific. With  Great  Britain  in  particular,  it  was 
well  known  to  be  long  his  earnest  though  un- 
availing wish,  to  establish  relations  of  real  and 
permanent  amity  ;  and,  doubtless,  Great  Britain 
and  France  united,  may  always  give  law  to  Eu- 
rope, and  peace  to  the  world. 

Disastrous      Amid  the  splendor  of  Bonaparte's  high  fbr- 

iofs?r>£.n  tune,  he  was  not  without  subjects  of  serious  un- 

ming0'      easiness.     The   favorite   expedition    to   St.  Do- 

mingo,  upon   which   such   immense   sums  had 

been  expended,  and  respecting  which  such  con- 

fident hopes  had  been  entertained,  was  found  by 

no  means  equal  to  the  attainment  of  the  object 

in  view  ;  which  was  no  less  than  the  subjugation 

of  that  great  and  extensive,  island,  now  entirely 
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in  the  hands  of  the  blacks  and  the  people  of  co-  BOOK 
lor.  At  first,  however,  the  French  met  with^^^-O 
flattering  success;  and  the  town  of  Cape  Fran-  1802> 
^ois  was  relinquished  to  them  by  Cristophe,  one 
of  Toussaint's  generals,  who,  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  on  evacuating  the  place,  ordered 
it  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  forts  to  be  blown  up. 
Port-au-Prince  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  general 
Le  Clere;  but  Toussaint  treated  the  overtures 
of  the  French  commander  with  contempt,  and 
took  every  precaution  to  secure  a  safe  retreat 
into  the  interior  and  mountainous  parts  of  the 
island.  Here  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted 
were  innumerable.  "  It  would  be  necessary,0 
says  general  Le  Clerc  in  one  of  his  dispatches, 
"  to  see  the  country,  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of 
those  difficulties  which  occurred  at  every  step. 
I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  Alps  to  be  compared 
to  them."  In  a  series  of  severe  engagements, 
the  French  were  generally  conquerors ;  but  their 
force  was  dangerously  weakened  even  by  their 
victories  ;  and  the  hot  and  rainy  season,  so  fatal 
to  Europeans,  was  approaching.  But  a  second 
negotiation  was  set  on  foot  by  Le  Clerc,  who 
was  prodigal  of  promises,  and  protestations  of 
favor  and  good-will  to  the  negro  chief.  "  I 
throw,"  says  he,  "  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  every 
thing  that  has  passed  at  St.  Domingo  before  my 
arrival.  With  regard  to  yourself,  you  desire  re- 
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BOOK  pose,  and  you  deserve  it.     I  leave  you  at  liberty 
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v^-v-Oto  retire  to  whichever  of  your  habitations  you 
^-  please.  I  rely  so  much  on  the  attachment  you 
bear  to  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  as  to  believe 
that  you  will  employ  the  moments  of  leisure  you 
may  have  in  your  retreat,  in  communicating  to 
me  your  views  respecting  the  means  to  be  taken 
to  make  agriculture  and  commerce  again  flou- 
rish." Deluded  by  these  shallow  professions, 
Toussaint,  invincible  in  his  fastnesses,  was  per- 
suaded, by  a  blind  and  fatal  confidence  in  the 
faith  of  the  French  general,  to  sign  a  capitula- 
tion (May,  1802),  and  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  republic.  Scarcely  had  he  laid  down  his 
arms,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Gonaives,  when, 
on  a  vague  and  improbable  charge  of  conspiring 
against  the  French  government,  he  was  seized, 
in  the  midst  of  his  family,  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  with  them  immediately  shipped  on 
board  a  frigate  for  France,  where  he  was,  with- 
out trial  or  examination,  thrown  into  prison.  But 
this  cruel  and  unjust  procedure  did  not  'answer 
the  intended  purpose.  The  negro  generals,  Dessa- 
lines  and  Cristophe,  who  had  also  surrendered, 
justly  fearing  to  share  the  fate  of  their  unfortu- 
nate colleague,  saved  themselves  by  flight.  The 
insurgents  again  everywhere  assembled  ;  the  cli- 
mute  effectually  aided  their  efforts,  and  general 
I.-  C'IM-C  himself  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  its 
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malignity.     General  Rochambeau  succeeded  to  BOOK 

xxxvi. 
the  command  early  in  November,  when  a  furi-  v^-y-O 

ous  and  bloody  conflict  recommenced;  in  the 
result  of  which  the  negro  generals  recovered 
possession  of  the  whole  island,  excepting  a  few 
maritime  towns  and  naval  posts,  of  which  the 
French  with  extreme  difficulty  maintained  pos- 
session, being  assailed  at  once  with  the  sword, 
disease,  and  famine;  and  a  country  of  inesti- 
mable value,  which,  by  measures  of  moderation 
and  conciliation,  might,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  preserved  to  France,  appeared  finally  and 
irrecoverably  lost. — Thus -the  genius  of  Africa,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years, 
obtained  the  ascendency  over  that  of  Europe  in 
the  final  issue  of  a  great  military  and  political 
conflict ;  and,  as  if  to  render  the  triumph  more 
memorable,  in  a  conflict  with  that  country  which 
indisputably  stands  highest  in  the  rank  of  Euro- 
pean powers. 

The  queen  of  Sardinia,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,Abdication 

of  the  king 

and  married  to  Charles  Emanuel  II.,  king  of  of  Sardinia. 
Sardinia  (then  prince  of  Piedmont)  in  1775,  died 
at  Naples,  March  1802 ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  June 
following,  that  monarch  abdicated  his  crown  in 
favor  of  his  brother  the  duke  d'Aosta.  Emanuel 
still  retained  the  empty  title  of  king,  and  retired 
to  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  wliere,  in  the  delightful 
retreat  of  Frescati,  he  might  hope  to  pass  the  re- 
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BOOK  mainder  of  his  days,  absolved  from  the  anxious 
v^i^L  cares  of  royalty,  in  peaceful,  though  sad  and  in- 
1802.    glorious,  obscurity. 

The  hard  fate  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  excited 
throughout  Europe  universal  compassion ;  and 
the  total  desertion  of  the  interests  of  that  house 
by  England,  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  could 
scarcely  be  forgiven  even  by  those  who  were 
most  desirous  of  peace.  It  is  true,  that  the  Sar- 
dinian monarch  had  renounced  his  alliance  with 
Great  Britain ;  but  this  was  the  effect,  not  of  any 
want  of  good  faith,  but  of  an  irresistible  and 
over-ruling  compulsion  ;  and  it  appeared  very 
strange,  that  England,  who  had  so  officiously 
and  unnecessarily  taken  upon  herself  the  gua- 
rantee of  all  his  dominions  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  should  suffer  him  to  be  stripped 
of  all  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  without  stipulating 
in  his  behalf  for  any  indemnification  whatever, 
piedmont  In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  France  to  re- 
France,  store  Piedmont,  we  had,  indeed,  on  our  part,  re- 
fused to  recognise  the  new  republics  of  Italy,  and 
the  ducal  monarchy  of  Etruria.  But  this  was  a 
mean  and  petty  revenge,  tending  only  to  irrita- 
tion. Had  the  restoration  of  Piedmont  been 
firmly  and  resolutely  insisted  upon  by  the  mini- 
sters who  negotiated  the  treaty,  France  would 
scarcely  have  continued  the  war  for  the  sake  of 
Piedmont  alone.  In  the  proclamation  of  Bo- 
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naparte  to  the  Tyrolians,  August  1796,  he  says,  BOOK 
"  Nature  has  pointed  out  the  limits  of  France,  by  v_^-v~O 
the  intersection  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  in  1802' 
the  same  manner  as  she  has  placed  the  Tyrol  as 
a  line  of  demarcation  for  the  house  of  Austria." 
Finding,  however,  that  Great  Britain  was  callous 
on  the  subject,  he  ventured,  by  an  organic  se?ia- 
tds  consultum  issued  early  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember,  formally  to  unite  that  principality  with 
its  appendages — which,  previous  to  the  decree 
of  union,  had  borne  the  appellation  merely  of 
the  twenty-seventh  military  division — to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  French  republic.  This  important 
acquisition  was,  by  the  same  decree,  divided  into 
six  departments,  under  the  names  of  the  Po,  the 
Doria,  the  Sezia,  the  Stura,  the  Tanaro,  and  the 
department  of  MARENGO  ;  which  now  sent  collec- 
tively seventeen  members  to  the  legislative  body. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  the  long  and  fa- 
mous career  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  which  had, 
for  a  series  of  ages,  acted  a  distinguished  part  on 
the  political  theatre  of  Europe.  That  illustrious 
house  derived  its  descent  from  the  emperor 
Otho  III.;  whose  younger  son  Berthold  was, 
about  the  year  1000,  appointed  by  him  vice-ge- 
rent  of  the  empire,  and  created  count  of  Mau- 
rienne  in  Savoy.  His  posterity  having,  in  the 
course  of  a  century,  acquired  the  whole  of  that 
province,  assumed  the  title  of  counts  of  Savoy : 
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BOOK  and  Piedmont  being  conquered  about  the  begin- 
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of  the  fifteenth  century,  Amadeus  VII.  re* 


1802.    Ceived  from  the  emperor  Sigismond,  the  title  of 

duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  of  Piedmont.     Ema- 

nuel  Philibert,   who  reigned   in   the  sixteenth 

century,  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  generals 

of  the  age.     His  son  Emanuel  I.  married  the 

daughter   of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain  ;  and  ac- 

quired, by  his  able  and  prosperous  administra- 

tion, the  surname  of  GREAT.     By  conquest,  ces- 

sion, or  marriage,  the  princes  of  this  house  were 

continually  adding  to  their  extent  of  dominion. 

At  length  Victor  Amadeus,  by  the  treaty  of 

Utrecht,  became  king  of  Sicily  ;  which  valuable 

island,  by  the  treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 

he  was  obliged  to  exchange  for  Sardinia.     His 

son  Charles  Emanuel,  in  the  war  of  1733,  wrested 

from  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  as  an  enemy,  the 

Novarese  and  Tortonese  ;  and,  in  the  succeeding 

war  of  1740,  he  obtained  from  Maria  Theresa,  his 

daughter,  as  a  friend,  the  Alcssandrine,  with  part 

of  the  Vigevanesque  and  Pavesan.     But,  by  an 

unlocked  for  reverse  of  fortune,  the  house  of  Sa- 

voy, celebrated  for  a  series  of  able  and  politic 

princes,  and  accounted  almost  uniformly  fortu- 

nate, lost,  almost  in  a  moment,  what  it  had  been 

slowly  accumulating  for  successive  centuries  :  and 

the  protection,  afforded  by  England  to  this  family, 

in  the  day  of  its  adversity,  resembled  that  of  the 
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oak  to  the  rustic  seeking  shelter  from  the  storm  BOOK 
— it  draws  down  upon  his  head  the  lightning  of ^JS^j. 
heaven.  I802- 

The  three  months  allotted  for  the  evacuation  Critical  si- 
of  Malta  had  long  since  passed  over.  In  the  Malta. 
month  of  August,  the  British  government  noti- 
fied to  that  of  France,  "  that  there  would  be  no 
impediment  whatever  to  the  immediate  recep- 
tion of  the  Neapolitan  troops  ;  and  that  quarters 
would  be  prepared  for  their  accommodation ; 
adding  that  his  majesty  is  most  sincerely  desirous 
to  see  the  stipulations  of  the  tenth  article  of  the 
definitive  treaty  carried  into  effect  with  the  ut- 
most punctuality,  and  with  the  least  possible  de- 
lay -}  and  complaining  that  the  French  minister 
at  St.  Petersburg  had  received  no  instructions  re- 
lative to  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  concert  with 
lord  St.  Helens  for  inviting  the  emperor  to  be- 
come guarantee  of  the  provisions  and  stipula- 
tions of  the  article  in  question."  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  intimation  given,  that  the 
island  would  not  be  evacuated  till  the  guarantee 
of  Russia  had  been  obtained.  The  fourth  regu- 
lation of  the  article  relative  to  Malta  was  clear 
and  express,  that  the  island  should  be  evacuated 
in  three  months,  or  sooner  if  possible,  PROVIDED 
the  Sicilians  appointed  to  garrison  the  fortress 
were  arrived,  and  the  grand-master,  or  com- 
missioners authorised  by  him,  on  the  spot,  to 
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BOOK  take  possession.     What  was  to  invalidate  the 
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s^^y-O force  of  this  important  stipulation?  By  the 
1802.  sixth  regulation,  it  is  indeed  declared,  that  the 
independence  of  Malta,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  present  arrangement,  shall  be  under  the  pro- 
tection and  guarantee  of  Great  Britain,  France^ 
Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Prussia  :  but  if  the 
accession  of  all  these  powers  to  the  guarantee, 
was  really  essential  to  the  relinquishment  of 
Malta,  would  not  this  very  material  point  have 
been  clearly  and  distinctly  specified  ?  Far  from 
which,  it  is  merely  declared,  in  the  first  instance, 
(regulation  6th),  that  Malta  shall  be  placed  un- 
der their  guarantee ;  and,  in  the  second  (regula- 
tion 13th),  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the 
powers  in  question  shall  be  invited  to  accede  to  it. 

In  a  word,  Malta  was,  both  by  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  treaty,  to  be  evacuated,  and 
surrendered  to  the  grand-master,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Neapolitan  force,  in  three  months  at  far- 
thest, or  sooner  if  possible ;  and,  as  a  collateral 
security  merely,  Austria,  Kussia,  and  Prussia, 
were  to  be  invited  to  join  the  contracting  powers 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  the  guarantee  and 
protection  of  its  independence,  as  established  by 
the  regulations  of  the  treaty. 

The  French  government,  notwithstanding  the 
liigh  offence  which  it  could  not  but  take  at  the 
delays  and  evasions  practised  by  the  court  of 
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London,  was  manifestly  reluctant  to  break  the  BOOK 
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peace  so  recently  concluded,  for  any  cause  not  ^^-Y-*^ 
affecting  the  essence  of  it  j  and  resolved  to  exert  1802- 
itself  with  earnestness  and  effect,  to  obtain  the 
guarantees  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate every  pretence  for  future  prevarication.  But 
unfortunately  the  disposition  to  prevaricate  ac- 
quired every  day  new  force  in  the  narrow  minds 
of  the  British  ministers,  who,  being  utterly  des- 
titute of  the  genius  and  comprehension  of  states- 
men, and  reluctant  to  part  with  a  favorite  pos- 
session, sought,  by  minute  and  degrading  subter- 
fuges, to  put  off  the  evil  day,  cherishing,  proba- 
bly, the  faint  and  distant  hope,  that  by  some 
new  arrangement  they  might  be  ultimately  suf- 
fered to  keep,  what  they  began  now  to  think  they 
ought  never  to  have  conceded. 

Another  occasion  of  mutual  jealousy  at 


/•!•»-•  sensionsia 

period  arose,  in  the  conduct  01  the  rrench  go-swit»er- 
vernment  respecting  the  affairs  of  Switzerland. 
The  oppression  and  rapacity  of  the  directorial 
tyranny  had  been  no  where  more  conspicuous 
than  in  that  country;  but,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  consular  constitution,  the  general 
state  of  things  had  undergone,  as  in  France, 
a  great  amelioration,  more  particularly  in  the 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place  subsequent 
to  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  Nevertheless  the  first 
consul  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  deviate 
from  the  policy  of  tlio  directory  in  respect  to 
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BOOK  the  establishment  of  a  republic  one  and  indi- 
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v^-v-^J visible,  under  a  central  government;  although, 
1802.  jn  consequence  of  the  strong  and  energetic  re- 
monstrances of  the  democratic  cantons,  he  had 
been  induced  to  promise  to  their  authorised 
agent  at  Paris,  Aloys  Reding,  that  they  should 
be  left  to  enjoy  their  ancient  laws,  and  had  ac- 
tually adopted  measures  highly  favorable  to  their 
interests  and  wishes. 

But  the  scene  soon  changed.  The  opposite 
party  were  determined,  if  possible,  to  re-establish 
their  former  plan  of  a  government,  one  and  indi- 
visible, dependent  necessarily  upon  France,  and 
destructive  equally  of  the  ancient  federal  rights, 
and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  democratic 
cantons.  After  high  debates,  Aloys  Reding,  the 
president,  having  adjourned  the  senate,  and  re- 
tired to  his  house  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz  du- 
ring the  Easter  holidays,  his  opponents,  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  ejected  him  and  his 
partisans  from  their  offices  (April  17);  and,  in 
concurrence  with  Verninac,  the  consular  mini- 
ster, published  a  new  constitutional  code*. 
The  democratic  cantons,  thus  duped  by  fraud 

*  M.  Verninac,  on  the  next  day,  declared  in  writing,  "  that 
his  government  would  behold  with  satisfaction  a  measure 
which  tended  to  consolidate  the  reconciliation  of  parties."  It 
is  certain,  that  the  first  consul  resented  the  recent  and  forcible 
remonstrances  made  through  the  medium  of  Stapfer,  the  Swiss 
plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  against  the  separation  of  the  Valais 
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and  violence,  discovered,  as  might  well  be  ex-  BOOK 
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pected,  the  most  decided  symptoms  of  discontent  ^^~O 
and  disaffection ;  and  various  disturbances  broke    180i?- 
out,  which  were  quickly  repelled  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  French  force  yet  remaining  in  the 
country. 

Universal    tranquillity    being    at    length    re- 
stored, the  first  consul  declared  his  resolution 
to  withdraw  his  troops ;  which  was  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  executive  council,  in  a  procla- 
mation, dated  at  Berne,  July  20  (1802),  declaring 
"  Helvetia  to  be  again  in  the  possession  of  her  in-     , 
dependence,  her  national  manners^  and  her  an- 
cient liberty ;  and  exhorting  the  people  to  sacri- 
fice all  those  regrets,  and  all  those  hopes  and  de- 
sires, which  were  no  longer  compatible  with  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things."     No  sooner,  however,  had 
the  French  troops  withdrawn  themselves,  than  the 
democratic  cantons,  which  had  with  indignation 
rejected  the  new  code,  rose  in  arms.     Receiv- 
ing  daily   accessions    of  force,  the   insurgents, 
subduing  all  opposition,  seized  the  city  of  Zu- 
rich about  the  beginning  of  September ;  and,  im- 
mediately marching  to  Berne,  compelled   the 
landaman,  or  head  of  the  newly  established  re- 

froni  the  Helvetic  union.  Yet  the  first  consul  subsequently 
avowed  his  disapprobation  of  the  transactions  of  the  17th  of 
April ;  over  which  Verninac  had  probably  not  an  entire  and 
perfect  control. 
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BOOK  public,  with  his  colleagues,  to  resign  their  offices, 
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^^^^^and,  with  the  garrison,  retire  to  Friburg,  where 
1802.  they  were  again  attacked.  The  troops  of  the 
Helvetic  government,  being  again  defeated,  took 
refuge  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  In  the  mean  time 
Aloys  Reding,  a  man  whose  talents  both  mili- 
tary and  civil  gradually  displayed  themselves  as 
occasions  successively  arose,  was  formally  no- 
minated CHIEF  Of  the  INSURRECTION. 

In  these  circumstances  the  principal  members 
and  adherents  of  the  new  constitution,  now  re- 
assembled at  Lausanne,  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  invoke  the  powerful  assistance  of  France. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
established  without  delay  at  Berne  a  provisional 
government,  and  deputed  a  confidential  person 
to  Paris,  who  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  28th  of 
September,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  first 
consul  to  suffer  the  people  of  Switzerland  to 
settle  their  affairs  among  themselves*.  At  the 
same  time  they  issued  a  proclamation,  leaving  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  cantons  at  liberty  to 
choose  and  regulate  their  local  governments,  and 
recommending  a  liberal  and  rational  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy. 

The  general  diet  also  convened  at  this  period 
by  the  patriots  at  Schweitz,  in  a  declaration 

*  Vide  dispatch  of  Mr.  Merry  to  lord  Hawkrsbury,  Octo- 
ber 3d. 
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dated  September  30,  professed  in  terms  of  good  BOOK 
sense  and  moderation,  "that,  far  from  wishing s»*~v-O 
completely  to  re-establish  the  ancient  order  of    l802* 
things,  the  most  careful   attention  will  be  em- 
ployed as  well  in  the  establishment  of  the  gene- 
ral constitution  as  in  the  formation  of  particular 
institutions;  and  care  will  be  taken  neither  to 
lose  sight  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  nature  of  things,  nor  of  the  sentiments  which 
these  changes  have  given  birth  to."     And  in  a 
short  time  the  plan  01  a  new  federal  constitution 
was  agreed  upon,  which  appeared  perfectly  con- 
formable to  the  previous  professions  of  this  as- 
sembly. 

The  agent  of  the  insurgents  at  Paris  had  in- Armed  me- 
structions  to  address  himself  to  the  ministers  re-  France.  °f 
siding  there,  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe, 
and  to  solicit  their  interference  and  assistance  in, 
the  objects  of  his  mission*.  At  first  he  flattered 
himself,  from  the  result  of  an  interview  with 
M.  Talleyrand,  that  the  first  consul  would  put 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  arrangement 
which  the  Swiss  might  agree  upon  among  them- 
selves. His  surprise  was  therefore  great  when  a 
proclamation  issued  the  next  day  from  St.  Cloud, 
by  the  first  consul,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 

*  Vide  dispatch  of  Mr,  Merry  to  lord  Hawkesbury,  Octo- 
ber 3d. 
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BOOK  of  Helvetia,  in  which  he  declared,  "  that  it  had 
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^^-v-^/been  determined  hy  him  not  to  interfere  farther 
l»O2.    jn  tjiejr  affairs,  but  as  he  neither  could  nor  ought 
to  remain  insensible  to  the  misery  of  which  thc\ 
were  the  victims,  he  recalled  his  determination." 
"  I   will,"  says  he,  "  be  the  mediator  of  your 
differences;  but  my  mediation  shall  be  effica- 
cious, such  as  befits  the  great  people  in  whose 
name  1  speak."  The  first  consul  then  commands 
all  hostilities  to  cease,  and  requires  the  senate 
and  each  canton  to  send  deputies  to  Paris  to 
consult  with  him  upon  the  means  of  restoring 
union  and  tranquillity,  and  conciliating  all  par- 
ties. 

This  interference,  however,  was  such  as  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen ;  in  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  formal  recognition  of  Helvetic  independence 
by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,    France   had   never 
ceased  to  interfere — at  the  alternate  request,  in- 
deed, of  the  opposing  parties — and  at  the  present 
crisis  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  the  first  consul  would  allow  a  government, 
established  under  his  immediate  sanction,  to  be 
altogether   subverted   by  force  of  arms,   with- 
out  interposing    his  authority,   and   displaying 
again  that  mediatorial  power,  which  all  Europe, 
and  Great  Britain  in  particular,  had  with  such 
seeming  indifference  seen  exercised  so  repeated- 
ly since  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  even  since 
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the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  BOOK 
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England.  v^v^> 

The  confidential  agent  of  the  Swiss  patriots,       °2* 
who   had  no  objection   to  the   interference  of 
France  in  their  own  favor,  but  who  nowjustly  ap- 
prehended that  it  might  be  employed  in  behalf  of 
the  government  over  which  they  had  obtained  so 
complete  a  triumph,  wrote  in  urgent  terms  to 
the  Russian,   Prussian,  and   Austrian  ambassa- 
dors at  Paris,  soliciting  them  jointly  to  intercede 
with  the  first  consul,  in  order  to  avert  the  im- 
pending evil;   but  not  one  of  these   ministers 
would  deign  to  admit  him  to  an  audience.  From 
the  English  resident,  Mr.  Merry,  he  met,  how- 
ever,  with  a  much  more   favorable  reception. 
To  this  gentleman  he  stated,  that  he  was  not  only 
as  yet  without  a  reply  from  any  quarter,  but  had 
reason  to  fear  that  his  prayers  would  not  be  lis- 
tened to  by  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian 
ministers,    lie  therefore  conjured  the  resident  to 
transmit  them  to  his  Britannic  majesty's  govern- 
ment, "  from  whom  alone  his  countrymen  could 
have  a  hope  of  deriving  any  assistance  in  the  ter- 
rible conflict  which  he  knew  they  were  deter- 
mined to  stand,  and  which  would  only  cease  by 
the  extermination  of  every  virtuous  and  brave 
man  in  the  country."     The  agent  then  put  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Merry  a  note  specifying  the  va- 
rious grievances  under  which  the  confederated 
2f  2 
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v^^y^^/was  now,     according    to    this   representation, 

1802.  "about  to  overwhelm  them."  And  imploring  the 
aid  and  protection  of  Great  Britain,  he  con- 
cludes with  saying — "  We  have  only  men  left 
us  5  the  revolution,  and  spoliations  without  end, 
have  exhausted  our  means — we  are  without 
arms,  without  ammunition,  without  stores,  and 
without  money  to  purchase  them." 

In  consequence  of  the  communication  thus 
made  to  the  English  government,  lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  in  a  note  to  M.  Otto,  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  deep  regret  which  had  been  excited  in 
his  majesty's  mind  by  the  address  of  the  first 
consul  to  the  Helvetic  people.  "  His  majesty," 
says  this  minister,  "  most  sincerely  laments  the 
convulsions  to  which  the  Swiss  cantons  have  for 
some  time  past  been  exposed :  but  he  can  con- 
sider their  late  exertions  in  no  other  light  than 
as  the  lawful  efforts  of  a  brave  and  generous 
people  to  recover  their  ancient  laws  and  govern- 
ment, and  to  procure  the  re-establishment  of  a 
system  which  experience  has  demonstrated  not 
only  to  be  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
domestic  happiness,  but  to  be  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  other 
powers.  With  whatever  regret  his  majesty  may 
have  perused  the  late  proclamation  of  the  French 
government,  he  is  yet  unwilling  to  believe  that 
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pendent   nation    in    the   exercise  of  their  un-s^^^J 
doubted  rights."  1802- 

At  the  same  time,  a  respectable  and  intelli-  impolitic 
gent  person  (Mr.  Moore)  was  sent  by  the  En-  a«tine  En- 


glish government  on  a  wild  and  hopeless  mission  J 
to  Switzerland,  in  order  to  establish  a  commu-mi 
nication  with  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  ;  and 
he  was  instructed  to  state  to  them,  "  that  his 
majesty  entertained  hopes  that  his  representa- 
tion to  the  French  government  might  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  first  consul  to  abandon  his 
intention  of  compelling  the  Swiss  nation  by  force 
to  renounce  that  system  of  government  under 
which  they  had  so  long  prospered,  and  to  which 
they  appeared  to  be  almost  unanimously  anxious 
to  return.  In  this  event  his  majesty  will  feel  him- 
self bound  to  abstain  from  all  interference  on 
his  part  ;  it  being  his  earnest  desire  that  the 
Swiss  nation  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  regulate 
their  own  internal  concerns  without  the  inter- 
position of  any  foreign  power.  If,  however, 
contrary  to  his  majesty's  expectations,  the 
French  government  should  persist  in  the  system 
of  coercion  announced  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  first  consul,  Mr.  Moore  is  directed  to  inform 
himself  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  also  their  means  of  defence  ;  and  if  they 
were  finally  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  resist  the 
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s-*~y~Ocate  to  the  Swiss  government  in  confidence,  that 
1802-    either  in  the  event  of  a  French  army  having  en- 
tered the  country,  or  advancing  for  that  pur- 
pose, his  majesty  would  accede  to  their  appli- 
cation for  pecuniary  succours*." 

More  absurd  instructions  it  was  perhaps  im- 
possible to  devise.  As  for  the  disposition  of  the 
people  at  large  to  free  themselves  from  the  in- 
fluence, or  rather  the  domination,  of  France, 
nothing  unquestionably  could  be  stronger ; 
but  as  to  the  means  they  possessed  of  effecting 
this  purpose,  nothing,  it  was  equally  clear, 
could  be  weaker.  And  to  send  an  agent  to  en- 
courage the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  Switzerland, 
by  promises  of  pecuniary  succours  from  England, 
when  none  of  the  great  continental  powers  would 
interfere  in  her  behalf,  was  blending  the  gross- 
est folly  with  the  most  wanton  barbarity;  and 
it  could  answer,  if  unfortunately  the  mission 
proved  successful,  no  other  purpose  than  to  expose 
the  insurgents  to  the  effects  ^of  that  vengeance, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  avert.  In  such  a  case, 
and  in  such  a  mode  as  this,  the  government,  of 
Great  Britain,  mighty  as  its  power  undoubtedly 
is  within  its  proper  sphere  of  action,  could  inter- 

*  Official  papers,  London,  pp.  58,  59- Mr.  Moore's  in- 

ftnittions  bore  date  October  10th. 
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Kagnsa.     The    incontrovertible    proof   of   they^^^J 
truth  of  these  observations  is,  that,  long  before    J802> 
the  instructions  in  question  could  possibly  be 
acted  upon,  and  even  before  the  penning  of  them 
by  the  English  minister — such  was  the  profound 
sagacity  by  which  they  were  dictated — the  object 
of  the  French  interference  was  accomplished  *. 

*  GBKAT  BRITAIN  is  a  power,  beyond  all  others,  quali- 
fied for  the  province  of  impartial  and  dignified  mediation. 
Being  an  island,  she  can  be  little  influenced  by  views  of  ag- 
grandisement on  the  continent.  Generally  speaking,  she  can 
receive  hut  trivial  injury  from  her  adversaries  in  comparison 
with  that  which  she  is  capable  of  inflicting  upon  them.  She 
is  possessed  of  vast  pecuniary  resources,  and  is  known  to  be 
capable  of  immense  exertions.  She  is  zealous  as  a  friend,  and 
formidable  as  an  enemy.  There  is  not,  as  all  history  evinces,  a 
nation  in  Europe,  France  by  no  means  exceptcd,  which  would 
not  much  rather  rank  Great  Britain  in  tho  number  of  ami- 
cable, than  of  hostile,  powers.  Wisely  directed,- therefore, 
the  mediation  of  Britain  must  produce  very  beneficial  and 
efficacious  consequences. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  egregious  error  for  Great  Britain 
to  endeavour,  by  the  temptation  of  enormous  subsidies,  to  in- 
duce the  continental  powers  to  act  a  part  conformable  even 
to  their  interests,  if  foreign  to  their  inclinations  ;  for,  in  such 
a  cause,  they  never  will  exert  themselves  with  vigor.  But  if 
they  display  a  spontaneous  eagerness  to  try  the  fortune  of 
war,  then,  supposing  the  occasion  to  be  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude, Britain  may  act  with  the  highest  effect  as  the  grand  sup- 
port and  animating  principle  of  the  confederacy.  But  for 
Britain  to  stand  forward  and  alone  in  an  attitude  of  hostility. 
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v^-v^>the  mandate  of  the  first  consul  to  the  exiled  se- 
'  nate,at  Lausanne ;  which  body  expressed,  by  ac- 
clamation, its  most  lively  gratitude  for  the  con- 
sular interposition  ;  and,  on  the  6th,  the  patriots 
of  Berne  were  officially  apprised  of  this  proceed- 
ing. After  a  short  consultation,  they  deter- 
mined to  refer  the  whole  to  the  decision  of  the 
diet  actually  convened  at  Schwitz.  But  this 
assembly  justly  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  at- 
tempt any  other  means  of  opposition  than  re- 
monstrances. These  were  comprised  jn  an  om% 
cial  appeal  to  the  first  consul  (dated  October 
8th),  representing  the  movements  which  had 
taken  place  in  Switzerland,  as  resulting  not  from 
the  spirit  of  party,  but  from  a  general  sense  of 
the  rights  and  necessities  of  the  Swiss  nation — - 
that,  far  from  aiming  at  any  violent  innova- 

in  a  continental  quarrel,  like  this  of  Switzerland,  would  bo  at 
once  to  afford  a  proof  of  her  physical  and  political  imbe- 
cility. 

When  king  James  I.  once  put  on  a  suit  of  heavy  armour — 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  nobody  can  hurt  me,  and  I  can  hurt  no- 
body." This  is  in  some  respects  the  condition  of  England. 
Our  insular  situation,  while  it  renders  us  invulnerable,  inca- 
pacitates us  from  hurting  others,  except  by  naval  efforts,  and  in 
circumstances  where  naval  superiority  can  have  its  full  effect. 
To  lament  that  we  cannot  rank  as  a  great  continental  power, 
would  be  to  quarrel  with  what  necessarily  results  from  the 
Causes  of  our  own  security. 
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and  equal  government;  and  that  they  had  nOy^^^J 
doubt  of  arriving  at  that  essential  object  of  so-  l802- 
cial  order,  the  moment  their  will  and  their  ef- 
forts should  cease  to  be  fettered.  "  General  first 
consul,"  say  they,  "  all  Europe  admires  in  you 
the  supreme  head  of  an  immense  power  and  em- 
pire, which,  without  doubt,  according  to  your  own 
views,  will  be  directed  to  the  good  of  humanity. 
Your  magnanimity  assures  us,  that  you  will  not 
make  use  of  it  against  a  people  who  only  desire 
what  you  have  made  them  hope ;  and  who  only 
wish  what  they  believe  themselves  authorised  bjr 
yourself  to  do."  Such  was  the  expiring  effort 
of  the  Swiss  patriots,  who  had  made  repeated  and 
unavailing  applications  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
which  refused  even  to  hold  any  correspondence 
with  them. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  the  council  of  war 
also  issued  a  declaration  from  Basle,  expressly 
disclaiming  any  intention  of  resistance. — "  Bro- 
thers, friends,  confederates!  Who  among  us 
could  conceive  the  thought  of  measuring  our- 
selves with  the  numerous  and  experienced  ar- 
mies of  France?  No,  friends,  no:  we  wish  to 
await  peaceably  the  determination  of  the  first 
consul.  Relying  on  our  conduct,  we  dare  to 
hope  that  the  first  consul  of  France,  who  has 
guaranteed  our  independence,  and  who  has  been 
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i shall  have  been  informed  of  the  true  state  of 
things,  take  measures  which  will  secure  our 
honor,  and  the  prosperity  and  independence  of 
our  country."  The  troops  of  the  insurgents 
were,  conformably  to  this  statement,  in  a  short, 
time  disbanded  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  October  the 
penate  resumed  possession  of  Berne. 

The  diet  at  Schwitz,  more  and  more  sensible 
how  utterly  unavailing  it  were  to  oppose  force 
to  force,  declared  (October  26)  to  general  Xey, 
commander  of  the  French  army,  amounting  to 
S0,000  men,  through  the  medium  of  Aloys  Re- 
ding, their  president,  "  that  they  had  taken  the 
resolution  of  delivering  up  their  powers  into  the 
hands  of  their  constituents  as  soon  as  the  French 
troops  should  enter  Switzerland,  having  never 
entertained  the  design  of  opposing  them  by 
force  of  arms.  Now  that  the  diet  is  positively 
informed  that  the  cities  of  Basle  and  Berne  are 
occupied  by  French  troops,  it  no  longer  delay* 
to  dissolve  itself;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
Seize  this  opportunity  of  declaring  to  the  gene- 
ral, that,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  they 
have  received  from  their  constituents,  which  they 
consider  themselves  obliged  to  conform  to,  they 
Cannot  regard  the  Helvetic  government  as  esta- 
blished, nor  alienate  the  sacred  right  which  their 
nation  possesses,  of  forming  a  constitution  for 
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ancestors,  and  which  was  confirmed  to  them  by^ 
the  treaty  of  Lunevillc." 

Two  days  after  this  declaration,  the  diet  of 
Schwitz  dissolved  itself,  conformably  to  the  inti- 
mation thus  given. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  Mr.  Moore  wrote  to 
lord  Hawkesbury,  from  the  city  of  Constance, 
that  he  had  just  received  authentic  intelligence 
of  the  submission  of  the  diet  of  Switzerland  as- 
sembled at  Schwitz.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
formation, permission  was  given  to  the  English 
agent,  who  came  just  in  time  to  witness  the  ter- 
mination of  the  business,  "  to  return  to  England 
as  soon  as  it  might  suit  his  convenience." 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  the  French 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  addressed  (Oct.  la)  a 
letter  to  M.  deCetto,  resident  on  the  part  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  at  Paris,  containing  a  plausible 
apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  first  consul  respect- 
ing Switzerland,  and  stating  some  material  facts 
tending  to  his  vindication.  He  asserts,  "  that 
it  was  not  till  blood  had  flowed,  and  Helvetia 
menaced  with  a  general  destruction,  that  the 
first  consul  had  interposed  his  mediation.  The 
continental  powers  adjoining  Helvetia  have  not 
contemplated  without  apprehensions  the  exter- 
nal effects  of  a  disorder,  the  focus  of  which  was 
established  in  that  country.  In  this  state  of 
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Europe  —  demanded  that  the  first  consul  should 


1802.  desist  from  the  determination  he  had  made,  not 
to  interfere  in  the  atTairs  of  Switzerland.  He 
has  not,  however,  for  one  moment  ceased  to 
consider,  that  the  most  perfect  independence 
ought  to  be  the  basis  of  her  constitution.  The 
right  of  establishing  her  own  organisation  ac- 
quired by  Helvetia,  is  one  of  the  glorious  re- 
sults of  the  war  which  France  has  sustained 
against  the  most  powerful  armies  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  treaties  which  have  terminated  it."  Speak- 
ing of  the  "  turbulent  emigrants,"  by  whose  in- 
trigues he  insinuates  that  the  late  troubles  have 
arisen,  he  says,  "  One  may  conceive  that  it  will 
be  those  persons  who  will  endeavour  to  spread 
the  belief,  that  the  Helvetic  republic  may  be 
led  by  a  spirit  of  imitation  to  establish  with  the 
first  consul,  the  relations  which  unite  him  to 
the  Italian  republic  j  but  this  idea  is  as  far  from 
the  expectation  of  the  first  consul,  as  it  is  op- 
posite to  all  his  determinations;  and  his  formal 
intention  is  not  to  concur  in  the  organisation  of 
Switzerland,  but  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  to 
her  an  absolute  independence." 

This  was  certainly  professing  a  great  deal  too 
much.  The  "absolute  independence  of  Switzer- 
land" was  not,  and  could  not  be,  agreeable  to 
the  views  of  the  first  consul  ;  but  it  by  no  mean-; 
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ment  established  under  his  auspices,  was  in  any 
degree  oppressive  or  tyrannical.     In  the  procla- 
niation   of  the   senate   and   executive  council, 
issued  subsequent  to  their  return  to  Berne  (dated 
November  13th),  after  adverting  to  "the  various 
accusations   which  a  factious  hatred  had  orga- 
nised against  them,  they  declare,  in  the  face  of 
these  accusations,  that  not  one  family  can   be 
mentioned  of  whose  ruin  they  have  been  the 
cause — ONE  individual  in  whose  person  the  right 
of  citizen  has  been  violated.     It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  having  been  too  indulgent,  too  con- 
fident in  the  justice  of  their  fellow  citizens ;  in 
one  wrord,  too  little  severe;  that  they  have  sus- 
tained these  reverses.    The  insurrectional  autho- 
rities ordered,  in  the  course  of  four  weeks,  ten 
times  more  arrests,  odious  inquiries,  and  mea- 
sures of  rigor  of  all  kinds,  than  they  ordered  in 
the  course  of  their  existence." 

The  constitution  of  1802  was  nevertheless 
manifestly  not  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
Swiss  nation.  The  small  democratic  cantons, 
the  most  warlike  and  the  most  active  of  the 
confederacy,  were  so  passionately  attached  to 
their  owii  forms  of  government,  that  no  persua- 
sion, no  intimidation,  no  force,  could  long  in- 
duce a  submission  to  any  other.  Of  this  great 
truth  the  first  consul  appears  to  have  been,  by 
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v^^-^vinced.  On  the  10th  of  the  following  month 
1802.  (December  1802),  the  deputies,  fifty-six  in  num- 
ber, from  the  eighteen  cantons,  constituting 
the  CONSULTA,  being  assembled  at  Paris,  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  them  from  the  first  consul, 
declaring,  "  that  lie  will  fulfil  the  obligation  he 
lias  contracted  to  re-establish  tranquillity  in 
Switzerland — and  lie  relies  upon  the  support  of 
the  Helvetic  deputies.  The  three  important 
points  to  be  enforced  and  established  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  are,  1st.  Equality  of  rights  be- 
tween all  the  cantons — 2dly.  Complete  renuncia- 
tion of  all  family  rights,  and — 3dly.  A  federa- 
tive organisation  for  each  canton.  lie  tells 
them,  in  plain  terms,  that  the  French  and  Italian 
republics  can  never  suffer  the  establishment  of 
a  government  in  Switzerland  which  shall  be  me- 
diately or  immediately  opposite  to  the  interests 
of  France  ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  French  go- 
vernment to  take  eare  that  no  hostile  system  be 
formed  in  Switzerland,  tliat  open  frontier  of 
France.  And  in  regard,  to  the  final  settlement  of 
disputes  between  themselves,  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  no  party  ought  to  be  trium- 
phant." 

Oil  the  12th  a  deputation  from  the  consul ta 
were  admitted  to  a  personal  audience  of  the 
first  consul,  at  St.  Cloud ;  and  in  the  course  of 
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lie  explained  his  intentions  very  fully  and  satis- * 
fiictorily  on  the  subject.  "  The  more  I  learn," 
said  the  first  consul,  "  of  your  country,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  it  cannot  with  advan- 
tage have  more  than  a  single  government  5"  but 
he  admitted  that  "  this  government  must  be  a 
federative  one.  By  the  representative  system  the 
democratic  cantons  would  be  subjected  to  the 
necessity  of  payments  to  which  they  are  unao- 
customed.  The  descendants  of  William  Tell 
must  know  neither  the  restraint  of  chains,  nor 
the  payment  of  imposts.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  ibr  Berne  and  the  other  great  cantons,  the 
attempt  at  pure  democracy  were  absurd.  Your 
different  cantons  must  of  necessity  have  diver- 
sities of  constitutional  arrangement.  With  three 
leading  exceptions,  you  must  be  re-established 
nearly  in  the  same  political  order  as  before.  The 
inequality  of  rights  which  subsisted  among  the 
old  cantons — the  relations  between  sovereign: 
and  subject  states— with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
patrician  families,  must  be  abolished  for  ever. 
Under  these  corrections  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  cantons,  Switzerland  may  possess  a  federa- 
tive government  of  effective  vigor.  Between 
two  powers,  in  respect  to  which  there  is  a  ba- 
lance of  force  and  influence,  you  are  safe.  Pre- 
serve your  neutrality,  your  laws,  your  political 
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BOOK  tranquillity,  your  good  morals — and  your  for- 
^-vOtune  cannot  but  be  happy.  Confederative  go- 
1802.  yernment  enfeebles  great  states,  but,  by  concen- 
trating, invigorates  the  energies  of  those  which 
are  small.  Of  your  last  constitution  I  cannot 
approve.  A  central  government  cannot  be 
maintained  among  you  without  the  presence  of 
French  troops.  Your  present  government  knows 
this  by  experience.  Its  members  spoke  the  voice 
of  patriotism  in  consenting  that  the  French 
troops  should  be  withdrawn ;  but  their  prudence 
in  that  consent  was  not  justified  by  the  events 
which  followed." 

This  discourse,  so  consolatory  to  the  members 

•/ 

of  the  consulta,  and  to  all  Switzerland,  did  not 
evaporate  in  mere  words.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
final  act  of  mediation  was  promulgated  by  the 
first  consul,  founded  entirely  upon  the  princi- 
ples inculcated  in  his  speech. 

Conformably  to  this  mediatorial  decree,  the 
cantons  are  divided  into  three  classes — the  demo- 
cratic, the  aristocratic,  and  the  new  or  addi- 
tional cantons,  viz.  Argovia,  the  Leman,  Tur- 
govia,  St.  Gall,  and  the  Tesin  j  in  the  latter  of 
which  classes  the  representative  system  is  for  the 
first  time  introduced  into  the  cantonal  govern- 
ments. The  two  former  classes  are  re-established 
with  the  excellent  and  salutary  modifications 
suggested  by  the  first  consul,  and  which  the  diet 
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templation.  The  diet  is  to  assemble  every  year,  s.^^-^ 
in  one  of  the  six  great  towns,  in  turn.  The  canton  1802> 
in  which  it  holds  its  sitting  is  to  be  the  directo- 
rial canton.  The  avoyer  of  this  canton  is  to  be 
the  landamman  of  Switzerland.  He  is  to  have 
the  charge  of  all  diplomatic  negotiations  —  he  is 
to  watch  over  all  the  laws  and  ordonnances  of  tha 
diet,  and  also  those  of  the  particular  constitutions* 
The  diet  is  to  be  composed  of  a  deputy  from 
each  canton,  who  is  to  have  full  powers  limitecj 
only  by  his  instructions.  The  deputies  from  the 
nineteen  cantons,  have  thirty-five  voices.  The 
cantons  of  Berne,  of  Zurich,  of  Vaud,  Argovia, 
St.  Gall,  and  the  Grisons,  have  three  voices 
each  —  those  of  Fribourg,  Turgovia,  Lucerne, 
and  Tesin,  two  each  —  the  others,  one.  The  diet 
is  to  assemble  every  year  on  the  first  of  June;  it 
is  to  continue  its  sittings  but  one  month:  in  that 
time  it  may  conclude  treaties  of  peace,  of  alli- 
ance, and  of  commerce,  with  foreign  powers. 
On  comparison,  this  plan  of  government  will  be 
found  extremely  analogous  to  that  recently  pro- 
mulgated by  the  patriotic  diet  of  Schwitz. 

In  consequence  of  the  wise  and  salutary  exer-F!nal  P3"- 

iication  of 


cise  of  an  arbitrary  and  usurped  authority  on  the  s 
part  of  the  first  consul,  peace,  order,  and  har- 
mony were  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  re-esta- 
blished in  Switzerland;  and  although  Aloys  Red- 
VOL.  xii.  2  c 
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«fc-*-v-^as  a  matter  of  form  or  a  measure  of  precaution,  put 
1802.    uncier  arrest,  they  were  not  only  released  when 
the  decision  of  the  Consulta  was  declared,  but 
were  elected  to  the  highest  offices  in  their  respec- 
tive cantons ;  and  the  discretion  and  moderation 
of  the  first  consul  ultimately  prevailed  over  the 
spirit  of  ambition,  and  the  lust  of  lawless  domi- 
nation. 

The  unexpected  concessions  of  Bonaparte  in 
this  business,  have  by  some  been  in  boastful 
language  ascribed  to  the  steps  taken  by  the 
English  government.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  note  of  October  the  10th,  ad- 
dressed by  lord  Hawkesbury  to  M.  Otto,  arid 
which  was  very  happily  and  judiciously  express- 
ed, had  considerable  weight,  and  perhaps  pro- 
duced the  declaration  of  M.  Talleyrand,  of  the 
15th  of  October,  to  M.  Cetto,  by  which  the  first 
consul  virtually  pledged  himself  to  adopt  mild 
and  conciliatory  measures.  But  in  proportion  as 
this  is  admitted,  it  demonstrates  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  first  consul  to  break  with  England, 
and  his  readiness  to  conform,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  to  her  views  of  policy,  as 
long  as  any  hope  remained  of  ultimately  securing 
her  friendship.  But  the  last  faint  glimpses  of 
this  hope  seem  to  have  entirely  vanished  from 
his  mind,  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Moore's  hos- 
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to  have  given  place  to  the  highest  irritation  and^^O 
resentment.  180^ 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  even 
if  the  co-operation  of  the  emperor,  after  the 
series  of  disasters  which  he  had  experienced, 
could,  against  all  policy  as  well  as  proba- 
bility, have  been  obtained,  as  England  had  by  a 
silence  of  six  months  virtually  acquiesced  in  the 
Helvetic  constitution  of  1802,  it  would  have 
been  a  very  extraordinary  and  inconsistent  pro- 
ceeding to  have  renewed  the  war  with  France, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  re-establishment.  So' 
much  in  earnest,  however,  was  the  English  court 
in  this  matter,  that  in  the  prospect  of  a  revival 
of  the  war,  instructions  were  hastily  dispatched 
to  the  Gape,  and  other  places  not  yet  restored, 
prohibiting  the  withdrawment  of  the  British 
garrisons;  but  despairing  in  a  short  time  of 
the  success  of  their  own  preposterous  projects, 
the  British  ministers  again  dispatched  orders  to 
deliver  up  the  settlements  thus  detained;  the 
delay  answering  no  other  purpose  than  to  ex- 
pose the  miserable  imbecility  of  their  own  po- 
licy, and  to  excite  the  incurable  jealousy,  and 
doubtless,  also,  the  ineffable  contempt  of  the 
French  government. 

The  mingled  emotions  of  spleen  and  resent- Resent- 

mem  of  the 

ment  which  at  this  moment  pervaded  tha  breast  fi«*  comut 
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v^^-^/cle  inserted  in  the  official    paper,    called   the 
MONITKUR.  November  1st.     It  is  there  stated, 

at  the  con- 
duct of  the  that  "every  line    printed  by  the  English  Jour- 
London,    nalists  is  a  line   of  blood.     They    loudly    call 
for  civil  war  to  the  bosom  of  the  WESTERN  NA- 
TION, happily   pacified.     Their   principal   com- 
plaints now  are  the  affairs  of  Switzerland.    It 
should  seem  as  if  it  would  have  gratified  their 
passions  better  that  civil  war  should  have  con- 
vulsed that  unhappy  country.     They  invoke  the 
treaty  of  Luneville,  though  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  the  only  one  which  has  no  right  to  in- 
voke it  on  that  subject,  is  England:  for  she  alone 
has  refused  to  recognise  the  Helvetic  republic. 
She  has   equally  refused  to    acknowledge  the 
Italian  and  Ligurian  republics,  and  the  king  of 
Tuscany.     England  has  no  diplomatic  agents  at 
Berne,  Milan,  Genoa,  or  Florence. 

The  English  government  cannot  complain  of 
what  happens  in  countries  whose  political  exist- 
ence it  does  not  acknowledge,  and  with  which 
it  does  not  maintain  public  relations."  In  re- 
spect to  the  obloquy  thrown  out  against  France 
and  Russia,  as  the  mediators  of  Germany,  this 
official  paper  exclaims,  "  to  what  an  abject  state 
must  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Bavaria,  the  houses  of  Wirtemberg,  Baden^ 
Hesse,  &c.,  and  the  French  republic  be  reduced. 
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their  boundaries,  without  the  consent  of  a  power  ^-vO 
which  is  as  much  a  stranger  to  those  interests  as  1802> 
to  our  diplomatic  rights — she  who  alone  refuses 
to  recognise  the  rights  of  independent  nations 
upon  the  seas !  The  relations  of  France  and  En- 
gland are  the  treaty  of  AMIENS,  the  whole  treaty 
of  AMIENS,  and  nothing  but  the  treaty  of  AMIENS. 
The  allies,  whom  the  writers  of  parties  who  print 
at  London  create  upon  the  continent,  exist  hap- 
pily, as  well  as  their  complaints,  only  in  their 
disordered  imagination.  They  call  aloud  for 
Austrian  troops — they  assemble  and  form  armies 
in  the  Tyrol — but  Thugut  is  no  more ;  and  his 
majesty  the  emperor  well  knows,  that  if  the  Aus- 
trian power  has  been  twice  led  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  it  is  for  having  twice  delivered  itself 
up  to  those  perfidious  instigations.  If  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  twice  seen  his  frontiers 
passed,  and  his  capital  in  the  power  of  the 
French — if  the  elector  of  Bavaria  has  twice  seen 
the  same  scene  acted  in  his  states — if  the  king  of 
Sardinia  has  ceased  to  reign  in  Savoy  and  in 
Piedmont — if  the  house  of  Orange  has  lost  the 
Stadtholderate — if  the  oligarchies  of  Berne  and 
of  Genoa  have  seen  their  influence  vanish — and 
Portugal  the  boundaries  of  her  provinces  co- 
vered with  troops  ready  to  conquer  them,  have 
tlioy  not  all  been  indebted  for  it  to  the  alliance 
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1602.  that;  ft  excites  a  great  mass  of  jealousy,  and 
that  for  a  long  time  there  will  be  fomented  against 
it  dissensions,  whether  intestine  or  foreign.  It 
constantly  remains,  therefore,  in  that  attitude 
which  the  Athenians  have  given  to  MINERVA, 
the  helmet  on  her  head,  and  the  spear  in  her 
hand  —  nothing  will  ever  be  obtained  from  it  by 
menacing  proceedings  —  fear  has  no  power  over 
the  hearts  of  the  brave  !  " 

Louis  D'AFFRY,  a  character  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability, was  elected  first  LANDAMMAN  of 
SWITZERLAND.  And  while  the  angry  and  ill-in- 
formed politicians  of  England  were  still  uttering 
vehement  invectives  against  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  the  first  consul,  a  proclamation  was 
published  (March  10,  1803)  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Helvetic  union,  addressed  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  nineteen  confederated  cantons, 
expressive  of  the  most  cordial  satisfaction  and 
gratitude.  "  The  first  consul  of  the  French  re- 
public," says  the  landamman  D'Affry,  "  has  gi- 
ven an  act  of  mediation  which  ought  to  termi- 
nate the  dissensions,  and  fix  the  destiny  of  Swit- 
zerland. That  important  act,  the  result  of  long 
conferences  with  men  of  sagacity,  and  friends  of 
civil  order,  is  adapted  to  the  wants  and  the 
dearest  interests  of  a  people  whom  every  thing 
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independent  state  of  things.  v-^y-^, 

"Five  years  of  broils  and  convulsions  evinced  180~- 
the  inconvenience  of  a  government  exclusively 
central.  The  ancient  federal  system  modified  by 
changes  suited  to  the  changes  of  our  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  example  of  two  neighbour- 
ing powers,  could  alone  answer  the  wishes  and 
situations  of  all  the  people  of  Switzerland. 

"  Providence,  the  only  support  of  just  and  vir- 
tuous government,  seems  to  have  chosen  at  this 
period  to  terminate  the  ills  afflicting  our  coun- 
try, and  to  promise  us  felicity  for  the  time  to 
come.  The  new  social  compact  must  be  exe- 
cuted. Political  divisions  must  of  course  cease. 
The  passions  must  be  constrained  to  silence. 
Only  a  wise  unanimity  of  wills,  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  hinder  private  interests  from  interfering 
with  those  of  the  public,  can  give  sure  success  to 
our  new  institutions ;  and  only  their  success  can 
confirm  our  independence.  It  will  belong  to  the 
government  of  each  canton  to  form  for  itself 
laws  suitable  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  fitted  to  advance  its  prospe- 
rity." 

The   independence  of  the  Batavian  republic,  state  of  ti.e 

Batavian 

as  well  as  that  of  Switzerland,  being  recognised  republic. 
and  finally  established  by  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville,  it  was  upon  that  account,  and  for  various 
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v^-y-^/of  the  two  countries,  a  just  subject  of  dissatis- 
faction  to  the  Bataviau  nation,  and  even  to  the 
Batavian  government,  supported  as  it  was  in 
great  measure  by  the  power  of  France,  that  a 
considerable  body  of  French  troops,  amounting 
to  about  eleven  thousand  men,  were  still  sta- 
tioned in  Holland  under  the  title  of  auxiliaries, 
and  paid  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Dutch  nation,  though  a  promise  had  been  made 
by  the  first  consul  that  they  should  be  with- 
drawn at  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty 
with  Great  Britain ;  instead  of  which  a  new  com- 
mander in  chief  of  these  auxiliary  troops,  and 
a  nevv  staff  had  been  recently  appointed,  and 
notice  given  to  the  government  to  provide  for  the 
pay  of  the  officers.  The  English  resident  at  the 
Hague,  Mr.  Listen,  in  his  dispatch  of  Octo- 
ber 29,  1802,  informed  lord  Hawkesbury,  "  that 
the  administration  appeared  disposed  to  oppose 
all  the  resistance  in  their  power  to  this  unex- 
pected extortion." 

An  express  had  been  sent  off  to  the  Dutch 
ambassador  at  Paris,  charging  him  to  claim  in 
the  most  urgent  terms,  the  accomplishment  of 
the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two  repub- 
lics, and  the  fulfilment  of  the  repeated  and  re- 
cent promises  made  by  the  French  government 
upon  this  subject.  And  in  case  of  the  failure 
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themselves  to  the  principal   powers  of  Europes^^.^, 
who  had  any  share  or  influence  in  the  conclu-    l802- 
sion  of  the  peace,  to  intreat  their  intervention 
and  good   offices,  with  a  view  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  independence  of  the  republic. 

Considering  the  critical  situation  of  affairs  be- 
tween France  and  England  at  this  period,  and 
the  non-execution  on  the  part  of  the  latter  of 
the  most  essential  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens', 
this  obnoxious  measure  of  maintaining  a  French 
military  force  in  Holland  was,  indeed,  little  to 
be  wondered  at.  But  had  Great  Britain  fulfilled 
with  fidelity  and  honor  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  her  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  such  a  viola- 
tion of  it  on  the  part  of  France,  would  have 
afforded  a  just  and  proper  occasion  for  a  firm 
and  energetic  remonstrance  from  the  court  of 
London  to  the  French  government;  especially  as 
the  feelings  of  the  Batavian  government  itself 
were  so  far  in  unison  with  those  of  the  English 
nation.  Nevertheless  to  imagine  that  the  Bata- 
vian government  would  for  this  cause  of  com- 
plaint alone  entertain  any  serious  design  of  sepa- 
rating itself  from  France,  the  grand  support  of 
the  anti-stadtholderian  interest  in  Holland,  was 
an  idle  and  romantic  expectation.  That  govern- 
ment would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  avail  itself  of 
the  intervention  of  England  and  other  powers,  to 
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v^^-v-xJand  the  disgrace  of  maintaining  troops  whose 
1802.  services  they  no  longer  wanted;  but  the  English 
ministry,  instead  of  an  open  and  dignified  inter- 
position in  their  favor,  contented  themselves 
with  carrying  on  a  covert  and  intriguing  corres- 
pondence at  the  Hague  upon  this  subject,  which 
proved  altogether  useless  and  unavailing,  if  not  a 
farther  cause  of  irritation  and  mischief. 

Treaty  of      A   treaty  of  peace,  commerce,  and  alliance, 

alliance  be-  . 

tween  was  in  the  course  of  the  summer  concluded  at 
the  otto-  Paris  between  the  first  consul  and  the  Sublime 
e  Porte,  by  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea  was  permitted  to  the  French  flag,  and  all 
other  advantages  conferred,  which  were  granted 
by  the  Turkish  government  to  the  most  favored 
nation;  but  no  stipulation  was  inserted  by  which 
the  privileges  conceded  to  the  English  were  in 
any  degree  affected.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  government  guarantied  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  the  integrity  of  all  its  possessions. 
and  with  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  the 
first  consul  sent  a  powerful  squadron  to  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  which,  casting  anchor  before  the 
city  of  Algiers,  compelled  the  dey,  whose  sub- 
jects had  been  guilty  of  many  depredations 
upon  the  French  commerce,  to  sign  a  conven- 
tion in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  the 
Gallic  flag,  and  even  to  that  of  the  Italian  re- 
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first  consul,  he  says, "  You  require  me  to  enter  v^v-O 
into  terms  of  amity  with  the  Italian  republic.  1802< 
At  your  request  I  shall  respect  its  flag  equally 
as  your  own.  To  the  same  request  from  any 
other  person,  I  would  not  for  a  million  of  pias- 
tres have  agreed.  You  have  refused  the  200,000 
piastres  which  I  asked  in  compensation  for  the 
losses  I  had  sustained  on  your  account.  Whe- 
ther you  give  or  with-hold  them,  we  shall  equally 
remain  in  friendship.  Your  people  are  at  liberty 
to  come  to  the  coral  fishery  as  soon  as  they 
please.  Your  African  company  shall  enjoy  its 
old  privileges.  Should  any  future  difference 
arise,  write  to  me  directly  and  it  shall  be  settled 
to  your  wishes.  May  God  preserve  you  in 
health  and  glory ! " 

The  business  of  Switzerland  bein^  at  length  Ambassa- 
dor Irom 

disposed    of,  a  fair  prospect  seemed  once  more  France  ar- 
rives m 
to  open  of  establishing  what  should  at  least  bear  London. 

some  faint  semblance  of  amity  between  the  two 
proud  and  jealous  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France:  and  in  the  month  of  November, 
general  Andreossi,  who  had  long  been  nomi- 
nated on  the  part  of  the  first  consul,  as  ambassa- 
dor to  England,  arrived  in  London,  as  lord 
AVhitworth  did  nearly  at  the  same  time  on  that 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  at  Paris.  Plot  of  c°- 

•  lonel  Dcs- 

The  domestic  situation  of  Great  Britain  \vaspard. 
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s^-^-^,  position  of  the  people  more  composed,  than  for 
1802.  many  years  past.  The  policy  and  temper  of  the 
present  ministry,  as  far  as  related  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  at  home,  had  been  uniform- 
ly mild  and  conciliatory,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced \vas  wonderful.  No  sooner  did  govern- 
ment cease  to  countenance  and  encourage 
the  irritating  and  ill-supported  accusations  of 
disaffection  and  disloyalty,  than  every  trace  of 
animosity  seemed  to  vanish,  and  all  were  eager 
to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  constitution. 
In  this  state  of  things  it  excited  the  strongest 
surprise  to  hear,  that  a  treasonable  plot  was  dis- 
covered, of  which  the  noted  colonel  Despard  was 
the  head.  But  so  adverse  was  the  disposition 
of  the  present  ministers  to  diffusing  through- 
out the  nation  false  and  insidious  alarms,  that  no 
one  questioned  the  reality  of  the  fact.  Colonel 
Despard  and  divers  of  his  associates,  men  of  the 
lowest  class  and  of  the  most  profligate  charac- 
ters, were  apprehended  at  a  public-house  in 
Lambeth  (November  23),  and  committed  to  pri- 
son according  to  the  established  forms  of  law, 
without  exciting  any  extraordinary  sensation. 
After  remaining  the  usual  term  in  custody,  they 
were  brought  to  trial  before  a  special  commis- 
>ion,  lord  Ellenboroogh  being  president,  Febru- 
ary the  7th,  1803,  The  attorney-general,  who 
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ability,  in  opening  the  charge  made  use  of  thev^.^-^^^ 
following  remarkable  words: — "This  is  a  case  1802- 
which  appears  to  excite  no  concern  peculiarly 
anxious.  No  political  party,  no  faction,  consi- 
ders its  interest  as  involved  in  the  issue.  There 
is  no  prejudice  on  either  side — there  has  been  no 
clamor — the  public  mind  is  completely  at  ease." 
The  principal  article  of  the  charge  was,  that  ou 
the  12th  of  November,  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  cdnspirators,  colonel  Despard  proposed  an 
attack  upon  the  person  of  the  king  in  his  way  to 
the  parliament  house,  declaring,  "that  his  ma- 
jesty must  be  put  to  death!  I  have,"  said  this 
remprseless  traitor,  "  weighed  the  matter  well, 
and  my  heart  is  callous."  He  moreover,  on 
another  occasion,  added,"  that  he  himself  would 
make  the  attack  upon  his  majesty,  if  he  could 
get  no  farther  assistance,  with  what  force  he 
had."  The  plot  extended,  also,  to  the  seizure 
of  the  tower  and  the  bank,  and  various  other 
impossible  things.  After  a  very  fair  trial,  colo- 
nel Despard,  and  nine  of  his  associates,  w£re  at 
length  upon  the  clearest  evidence  found  guilty, 
and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  seven  of 
this  number  (including  their  leader)  underwent 
the  merited  sentence  of  the  law.  The  colonel 
addressed  the  populace  from  the  scaffold  in  a 
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v-»-v^w presenting  himself  "  as  a  man  who  suffered  for 
05 '  their  sake,  and  merely  because  he  had  been 
a  friend  to  truth,  to  liberty,  to  justice  —  and 
an  enemy  to  tyranny  and  oppression."  And 
obstinately  denying  his  guilt,  he  seemed  to  glory 
in  his  punishment. 

The  conspiracy  in  which  this  wretched  man 
was  thus  deeply  implicated,  appeared  on  inves- 
tigation to  be  so  wild,  incongruous,  and  extra- 
vagant, that  a  charitable  doubt  arose  whether  the 
whole  might  not  have  originated  in  mental  de- 
rangement ;    but   nothing  of  this   nature  was 
pleaded,   or  could  be  inferred  from  the  facts 
proved  in  evidence.  Colonel  Despard  was  a  man 
of  violent  and  imgoverned  passions,  of  inflexible 
resolution,    of  high   and  visionary   sentiments. 
Having,  as  it  appeared,  been  refused  the  com- 
pensation he  thought,  and  perhaps  justly  thought, 
due  to  his  professional  merits  and  claims,  and 
the  victim  of  chagrin  and  disappointment,   he 
indulged  a  spirit  of  resentment  which  led  him  to 
form  dangerous  connexions,  and  to  cover,  pos- 
sibly from  the  first,  very  culpable  designs  under 
the  mask  of  patriotism :  but  being  thrown  into 
prison,    severely   treated,  refused  a  trial,    and 
precluded  from  all  redress  by  the  act  of  indem- 
nity, his  resentment  was  converted  into  the  mad- 
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ness  of  rage  and  revenge,  which  he  scrupled  not  BOOK 
to  gratify  by  engaging  in  attempts  the  most  cri-v^v-^-> 
minal  and  atrocious*.  l802' 

The  chief  object  of  the  attention  of  the  great  Protracted 

discussions 

continental  powers  during  the  present  year,  was  respecting 
the  arrangement  of  the  Germanic  indemnities,  man  in- 
conformably  to  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Luneville.  In  a  matter  where  so  many  jarring 
interests  were  implicated — where  states  and 
princedoms  were  to  be  disposed  of — where  the 
lesser  powers  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  compen- 
sate for  the  losses  of  the  greater,  the  proceed- 
ings were  of  necessity,  no  less  than  from  the 
Germanic  habits  of  procrastination,  very  slow. 
In  order  to  bring  this  complex  and  difficult  af- 
fair, and  with  it  the  ten  years'  troubles  of  Europe 
to  some  decisive  termination,  and  not  from  any 
views  of  interest  or  ambition  so  far  as  appears, 
the  emperor  of  Russia  resolved,  after  a  very  long 
interval  of  time  had  elapsed  in  fruitless  discussion, 
to  take  an  active  and  efficient  part,  conjointly 
with  France,  i  n  the  mediation  of  the  existing 
differences. 

*  Colonel  Despard,  in  the  course  of  his  imprisonment,  re- 
peatedly demanded  a  trial ;  and  refusing  on  the  expiration  of 
the  suspension  act  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance,  he  was  at 
length  unconditionally  released,  as  he  could  no  longer  be 
kept  in  custody  without  a  legal  investigation  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him. 
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v^^-^-O  Germany  transmitted  a  rescript  to  the  diet  at 
1802.  'Ratisbon,  stating  the  proposal  of  Russia  at  the 
commencement  of  tl^e  present  year,  to  open 
preparatory  negotiations  at  Paris,  and  that  he 
himself  had  in  February  last  given  full  powers 
and  instructions  accordingly.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  a  convention  was  concluded  without 
his  participation  between  France  and  Russia; 
and  it  was  requested  of  him  to  direct  the  defini- 
tive arrangement  in  consonance  with  the  forms  of 
the  Germanic  constitution.  For  this  purpose  his 
imperial  majesty  declares,  that  he  had  resolved 
to  convoke  the  deputation  already  nominated  by 
a  decree  of  the  diet ;  and  he  particularly  re- 
commended to  the  attention  of  the  assembly, 
the  Indemnity  to  be  assigned  to  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany. 

On  the  18th  of  August  the  plan  of  France  and 
'Russia  was  formally  communicated  to  the  impe- 
rial diet :  and  upon  the  whole  admitting  (and 
it  seems  difficult  not  to  admit)  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  diet  to  make  so  important  a 
change  in  the  interior  situation  and  concerns  of 
the  empire,  and  particularly  their  legal  autho- 
rity finally  to  abolish  that  monstrous  anomaly 
in  religion  and  politics,  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  ecclesiastics ;  and  admitting  also,  what 
appears  somewhat  more  questionable,  the  expe- 
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mediation  so  little  removed  from  coercion; 
must  be  allowed  that  the  arrangement  now  pro- 
posed  on  the  part  of  France  and  Russia  was, 
upon  the  whole,  founded  on  principles  neither 
unwise  nor  inequitable,  though  in  the  detail  it 
would  doubtless  admit  of  much  objection  and 
animadversion. 

The  first  consul  observes  in  his  public  declara- 
tion, "  that  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  having  stipulated  that  the  hereditary 
princes,  whose  possessions  are  comprised  in  the 
cession  made  to  the  French  republic  of  the 
countries  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
should  be  indemnified,  it  has  been  agreed,  that, 
conformably  to  what  had  been  decided  upon  at 
the  congress  of  Rastadt,  this  indemnity  should 
be  effected  by  means  of  secularisation.  But 
though  perfectly  agreed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
indemnity,  the  states  interested  have  remained 
so  opposite  in  views  with  respect  to  the  distribu- 
tion, that  it  has  hitherto  appeared  impossible  to 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  before-mentioned 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville. 

"  And  though  the  diet  of  the  empire  has 
named  a  special  commission  to  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  this  important  business,  we  see  by  the 
delays  which  its  assembling  meets  with,  what 
obstacles  the  opposition  of  interests,  and  the 
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<^-v-O regulation  of  the  indemnities  the  spontaneous 
1802.    act  of  the  Germanic  body. 

"It  is  this  that  has  induced  the  first  consul  and 
the  emperor  of  Russia  to  think,  that  it  became 
two  powers,  perfectly  disinterested,  to  afford  their 
mediation,  and  to  offer  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  imperial  diet  a  general  plan  of  indemnity, 
drawn  up  from  calculations  of  the  greatest  im- 
partialit}-,  and  in  which  the  utmost  attention 
has  been  directed  both  to  compensate  the  losses 
recognised,  and  to  preserve  between  the  princi- 
pal houses  in  Germany  the  balance  that  subsisted 
before  the  war." 

It  then  proceeds  to  specify,  that  to  the  arch- 
duke, grand-duke,  in  lieu  of  Tuscany  and  its 
dependencies,  shall  be  allotted  the  archbishopric 
of  Saltzburg,  the  provostship  of  Bertolsgaden, 
the  bishoprics  of  Trent,  Brixen,  and  that  portion 
of  the  bishopric  of  Passau  which  lies  on  the 
Austrian  side  of  the  rivers  Iltz  and  Inn,  except 
the  suburbs  of  Passau,  with  a  radius  of  five  hun- 
dred toises — the  said  territories  to  be  henceforth 
incorporated  in  the  circle  of  Austria. 

To  the  duke  of  Modena,  for  the  Modenese, 
the  Brisgau  and  Ortenau. — To  the  elector-pala- 
tine of  Bavaria,  for  the  duchies  of  Deux-ponU 
and  Juliers,  with  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine, 
&c.,  the  bishoprics  of  Passau,  \Vurtzburg,  Bam- 
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cities  and  abbeys  situated  in  the  circles  of  Suabiav^^^-^, 
and  Franco  nia.  1802< 

To  the  king  of  Prussia,  for  the  duchies  of 
Cleves  and  Gueldres,  &c.,  the  bishoprics  of  Hil- 
desheim  and  Paderborn,  and  that  part  of  the 
bishopric  of  Munster  on  the  right  side  of  a  line 
to  be  drawn  from  Olphen  to  Tecklenburg,  com- 
prising the  cities  of  Olphen  and  Munster ;  also, 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ems  as  far  as  Lingen;  the 
imperial  cities  of  Mulhausen,  North-hausen,  and 
Goslar ;  the  abbeys  of  Herforden,  Quedling- 
burg,  &c. 

To  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  the  stadtholderate 
and  his  other  claims  and  possessions  in  Holland 
and  Belgium,  the  bishoprics  of  Fulda  and  Cor- 
vey,  the  city  of  Dortmund,  &c. 

To  the  margrave  of  Baden,  for  his  part  of  the 
county  of  Sponheim,  and  his  seignories  in  Lux- 
emburg and  Alsace,  the  bishopric  of  Constance, 
that  portion  of  the  bishoprics  of  Basle,  Spires, 
and  Strasburg,  situated  on  the  German  side  of 
the  Rhine,  with  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river;  also  the  cities  of 
Heidelberg  and  Manheim,  &c. 

To  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  for  his  principality 
of  Montbeliard,  and  possessions  in  Alsace,  &c., 
the  provostship  of  Ellivangen,  with  the  imperial 
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1802.  To  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  for  St.Goar 
and  Rhinefels,  the  Mentz  territory  situated 
within  Ameneburg  and  Fritzlar,  and  the  village 
of  Holzhausen. 

To  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  for  the 
county  of  Lichtenberg  and  its  dependencies,  the 
palatine  bailiwics  of  Lindenfels  and  Olzberg, 
the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  part  of  the  bishopric  of 
Worms,  &c.,  and  the  city  of  Friedburg. 

To  the  elector  of  Hanover,  the  bishopric  of 
Osnaburg  in  perpetuity. 

One  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  electorates  only 
to  be  preserved,  viz.  that  of  Mentz,  the  see  of 
which  shall  be  transferred  to  Ratisbon  j  the  arch- 
bishop retaining  his  dignity  of  arch-chancellor 
of  the  empire  ;  and  of  his  ancient  possessions  the 
grand  bailivvic  of  Aschaffenburg,  on  the  right  of 
the  Mayne,  to  which  shall  be  added  a  number  of 
abbeys,  &c.,  to  make  up  to  him  a  revenue  of 
a  million  of  florins. 

To  the  margrave  of  Baden,  to  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  it  is  proposed  to  grant  the  electoral 
title. 

In  fine,  the  college  of  cities  shall  continue  to 
consist  of  the  free  and  imperial  cities  of  Lubeck, 
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remberg,  Augsburg,  and  Ratisbon;  and  means  J^J 
shall  be  adopted  to  provide,   that,  in   the  fu-    180<? 
ture  wars   in  which   the  empire  may  be  con- 
cerned, the  said  cities  shall  not  be  bound  to  take 
any  part ;  and  that  their  neutrality  shall  be  se- 
cured by  the  empire  as  far  as  it  shall  be  recog- 
nised by  the  other  belligerent  powers. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  a  very  able  report  was 
presented  by  the  French  government  to  the 
conservative  senate,  in  Paris,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Germanic  indemnities,  accompanied  by 
the  general  plan  already  communicated  to  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon.  This  report  stated  to  the  se- 
nate, "  the  sincere  wish  of  the  French  govern- 
ment (solely  applied  to  the  affairs  of  the  inte- 
rior) to  be  considered  as  nothing  in  the  re- 
gulation of  the  promised  indemnities;  and 
to  restrain  their  influence  to  the  making 
known  frequently  how  desirous  they  were  of  see- 
ing the  treaty  of  Luneville  carried  into  complete 
effect  by  the  execution  of  the  ?th  article.  But 
their  representations,"  according  to  this  state- 
ment, "  were  ineffectual ;  and  more  than  a  year 
elapsed  without  their  being  able  to  perceive  that 
the  least  thing  had  been  done  towards  the  distri- 
bution of  the  indemnities.  This  in-execution  of 
one  of  the  capital  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  left  all  Germany  in  a  state  of  iimv;-- 
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v^«-v-*0  because  pretensions  and  intrigues  arose,  andbe- 
1802-  came  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  indecision 
in  the  affair,  and  in  the  public  mind,  became 
greater.  The  species  of  dissolution  in  which  the 
Germanic  body  remained,  delayed  to  all  Europe 
the  advantages  of  peace,  and  might  in  some  re- 
spects compromise  the  general  tranquillity.  It 
was  then  solely  to  seal  the  pacification  of  Europe, 
and  to  guarantee  the  stability  of  it,  that  the  first. 
consul  and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  Russia 
determined,  by  common  consent,  to  interfere, 
in  order  to  effect,  bv  their  mediation,  what  had 

9        */ 

been  vainly  expected  from  the  internal  delibera- 
tions of  the  Germanic  body.  If  we  examine  the 
plan  proposed,  we  shall  see,  that,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  system  which  has  for  its  principal  ob- 
ject the  consolidation  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
the  attention  has  been  principally  directed  to 
the  diminishing  of  the  chances  of  war.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
all  contact  of  territory  between  the  two  powers 
that  have  the  most  frequently  dyed  Europe  with 
blood  by  their  quarrels ;  and  which,  sincerely 
reconciled,  cannot  have  at  present  a  stronger 
desire  than  to  remove  all  occasions  of  misundi  T- 
standing  which  arise  from  the  relation  of  vicinity, 
and  which,  between  these  rival  states,  arc  never 
,  without  danger. 
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gor,  but  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted, 
decided  the  placing  of  the  indemnities  of  Prussia 
beyond  contact  with  France  and  Batavia. 

"  From  this  arrangement  Austria  will  have 
drawn  the  immense  advantage  of  seeing  all  her 
possessions  concentrated. 

"  The  Palatine  house  will  also  have  received  a- 
stronger  and  more  advantageous  organisation  for 
its  defence. 

"  And  Prussia  will  continue  to  form  in  the  Ger- 
manic system  the  essential  basis  of  a  necessary 
counterpoise. 

"  It  may,  however,  appear,  that  the  house  of 
Baden  has  received  more  advantages  than  the 
others;  but  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  for- 
tify the  circle  of  Suabia,  which  is  between  France 

tf 

and  the  great  Germanic  states  ;  and  in  this,  po- 
licy was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  disposition 
of  the  French  government,  who  could  not  but 
see  with  pleasure  an  increase  of  power  granted 
to  a  prince  whose  virtues  had  long  obtained 
the  esteem  of  Europe,  and  whose  conduct  had 
particularly  deserved  the  good  will  of  the  re- 
public." 

With  the  general  plan  of  arrangement  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  mediating  powers,  Austria 
had  certainly  little  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  if  we 
compare  what,  upon  the  balance  of  the  account, 
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had  ever  waged,  the  imperial  house  had  lost 
with  what  she  had  acquired.  The  Low  Countries, 
with  some  detached  possessions  in  Suabia,  Tus- 
cany, Milan,  Mantua,  &c.  were,  beyond  all  que- 
stion, inferior  in  value  to  that  large  share  of  the 
Venetian  territory,  of  Istria,  and  of  Dalmatia, 
which  the  emperor  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of 
Gampo  Formio,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
archbishopric  of  Saltzburg,  and  district  of  Ber- 
tolsgaden,  in  Bavaria,  with  the  bishoprics  of 
Trent,  Brixen,  &c.  ;  all  of  which  enjoyed  the  in- 
calculable advantage  of  being  contiguous  to  the 
grand  mass  of  the  Austrian  dominions;  and, 
consequently,  of  being  easily  and  inseparably 
consolidated  with  the  Austrian  empire,  and  of 
adding  materially  to  its  wealth  and  resources,  in- 
stead of  requiring  the  whole  power  of  J;he  em- 
pire to  be  employed  in  their  defence,  like  the 
remote  and  exposed  possessions,  which,  by  the 
chance  of  war,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  chief  ground  of  complaint,  was  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  influence  of  the  emperor  in  the 
diet;  and  the  decided  ascendency  acquired  by 
the  protestants,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition 
of  the  two  ecclesiastical  electorates  of  Treves 
and  Cologne,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  three  pro- 
testant  potentates  of  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and 
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the  electoral  college  exhibited  the  extraordinary  s^-v-O 
phenomenon  of  a  majority  of  protestant  elec-    1802* 
tors  j  Mentz,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  be- 
ing opposed  to  Brandenburg,  Hanover,  and  the 
three  new  electorates  * ;  so  that  it  appeared  by  no 
means  a  visionary  apprehension,  that  the  impe- 
rial dignity  might  at  some  future  time  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  house  of  Austria  to  that  of  Bran-    / 
denburg. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  emperor  declared  loudly 
his  dissent  from  the  plan  of  indemnities;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  Baden,  professed,  as  they  had  good 
reason  to  do,  their  entire  approbation  and  ac- 
quiescence in  it.  On  the  22d  of  August  the  ex- 
traordinary deputation  of  the  empire  assembled 

*  Since  the  death  of  Maximilian,  elector  of  Bavaria,  A.D. 
1778,  the  number  of  electors  had  been  reduced  to  eight.  The 
two  houses  of  the  Palatinate  and  Bavaria  were  branches  of 
the  same  stem.  Frederic,  elector  Palatine  and  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, being,  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  A.D.  l6l8,  the  electoral  dignity  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  But  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, the  elector  Palatine  was  restored  to  his  seat -in  the 
electoral  college :  with  this  proviso,  nevertheless;  that, incase 
of  the  eventual  union  of  the  two  branches,  the  Palatine  elec- 
torate should  be  extinguished  and  absorbed  in  that  of  Bava- 
ria: and  this  union  actually  took  place  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
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BOOK,  at  Ratisbon.     Baron  Hugcl,  the  imperial  pleni- 
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^^-v-^potentiary,  opened  the  sitting,  by  declaring  the 
1802.  Sl|rprise  of  the  emperor  at  the  interference  of 
foreign  powers  in  the  concerns  of  the  empire ; 
and  he  particularly  objected  to  the  indemnity 
assigned  by  the  convention  to  the  grand  duke, 
as  wholly  inadequate  to  the  losses  which  he  had 
sustained  in  Italy ;  and  claimed  for  his  imperial 
highness,  all  the  ecclesiastical  estates,  and  all  the 
imperial  cities  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  territories  already  allotted  to  him. 
In  the  mean  time,  and  in  defiance  of  conse- 
quences, the  troops  of  the  emperor  had  actually 
taken  forcible  possession  of  the  city  of  Passau. 

In  answer  to  the  claims  thus  made  and  en- 
forced, M.  La  Forest,  the  French  minister  at 
Ratisbon,  presented  a  note  to  the  deputation, 
September  11,  complaining  "  that  the  plans  of 
the  court  of  Vienna  tended  to  stretcii  its  ter- 
ritory to  the  Lech;  and  would  consequently, 
in  their  effect,  erase  Bavaria  from  the  list  of 
powers ;  but,  if  the  balance  of  Europe  require 
that  Austria  be  great  and  powerful,  the  balance 
of  Germany  requires  also,  that  Bavaria  should 
be  preserved  entire,  and  sheltered  from  all  ulte- 
rior invasion.  The  undersigned,  therefore,  is 
charged  to  declare  to  the  deputation,  that  the 
hereditary  states  of  his  electoral  highness,  as 
well  as  the  possessions  which  are  destined  him 
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as  an  indemnity,  and  as  necessary  to  the  re-  BOOK 
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establishment  of  the  balance  in  Germany,  are  na-,,^^^^, 
turally  and  indispensably  placed  under  the  pro-  1802- 
tection  of  the  mediating  powers ;  that  the  first 
consul  personally  will  not  suffer  the  important 
place  of  Passau  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Au- 
stria, nor  that  she  shall  obtain  any  part  of  the 
territory  which  Bavaria  possesses  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Inn ;  for  he  considers  that  Bavaria 
would  no  longer  be  independent,  from  the  mo- 
ment the  troops  of  Austria  should  be  so  near  her 
capital." 

The  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia likewise  joined  in  the  most  pointed  condem- 
nation of  the  .conduct  of  the  emperor,  declaring, 
in  the  most  explicit  terms,  their  determination 
to  protect  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  baron  de  Hugel  ad- 
dressed a  note  (September  26th)  to  the  ministers 
both  of  Russia  and  France,  disavowing  the  ambi- 
tious views  ascribed  to  the  emperor,  and  profess- 
ing "  that  he  had  not  a  thought  of  procuring  for 
his  august  brother  any  part  whatsoever  of  Bavaria, 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  an  arrangement  of 
mutual  consent,  to  the  perfect  convenience  of 
the  elector  palatine — that  the  question  regarded 
thf  Iscr,  and  not  the  Lech — the  proposition  of 
Austria  also  leaving  a  suit;i]>l<>  extent  of  conn- 
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y^rv^/the  frontier.  And  his  imperial  majesty  engaged 
1802.  to  surrender  the  city  of  Passau  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  should  be  legally  adjudged  by  the  defi- 
nitive arrangement."  The  views  of  Austria  be- 
ing thus  acknowleged  to  extend  to  the  Iser,  on 
the  banks  of  which  river  Munich,  the  electoral 
capital,  is  situated,  the  charge  of  inordinate  am- 
bition was  in  this  note  but  very  imperfectly  re- 
pel led. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  a  supplemental  plan 
of  indemnities  was  presented  by  the  French  and 
Russian  ministers ;  agreeably  to  which,  the 
grand-duke  was  to  receive  some  ecclesiastical 
possessions,  in  the  circle  of  Austria,  as  an 
addition  to  his  indemnity.  The  electors  of 
Mentz  and  Brandenburg,  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  likewise 
obtained  some  additional  advantages.  This, 
however,  was  far  from  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
emperor;  and  the  debates  continued  for  many 
weeks  with  little  intermission. 

On  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  supple- 
mental plan  was  presented  to  the  deputation  of 
the  empire,  died  the  infant  duke  of  Parma ;  by 
whose  death,  conformably  to  the  convention  of 
Madrid,  concluded  March  21, 1801,  the  duchies 
of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  France.  This  created  a 
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subject  of  difference ;  and  the  emperor  remon-  BOOK 
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strated  against  this  disposition,  as  contrary  to  ^^~^^^ 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chfipelle,  by  which  the  re-    1802- 
version  of  those  possessions,  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  male  heirs  in  the  family  of  don  Philip,  was 
secured  to  the  house  of  Austria.     But  the  first 
consul,  without   regarding  this  obsolete  claim, 
immediately  took  possession  of  Parma,  establish- 
ing a  provisional  government  in  the  duchy  till 
the  fate  of  it  should  be  finally  determined. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  the  deputation  of  the 
diet  published  a  conclusum  on  the  subject  of  the 
supplemental  plan,  in  which,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  and  respect  to  the  mediating 
powers,  they  declare  their  acceptance  of  this 
plan  under  certain  modifications.  In  this  con* 
clusinn,  and  at  the  instance,  no  doubt,  of  the 
emperor,  the  vote  given  by  the  minister  of  Au- 
stria, on  the  occasion,  is  inserted  at  full  length. 
This  vote  was  in  fact  a  memorial  very  ably 
framed;  and,  conformably  to  the  usage  of  the 
diet,  containing  not  the  vote  alone,  but  the 
reasons  on  which  it  was  founded.  This  decla- 
ration states,  "  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
the  grand-duke  is  to  be  indemnified  completely ; 
but  this  complete  indemnity  is  neither  to  be 
found  in  the  first  nor  the  second  plan  of  the  me- 
diating powers ;  whose  determinations  are  ac- 
knowledged to  have  their  source  in  dispositions 
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BOOK  friendly,  but  not  emanating  from  any  strength 
v-^v^L/of  right."  It  refers  to  the  "  extremely  moderate 
1S02.  an(j  conciliatory  propositions  recently  made  by 
the  court  of  Vienna  to  the  French  government, 
as  the  price  which  it  attaches  to  the  interference 
and  to  the  friendly  propositions  of  the  mediating 
powers.  After  this,  it  has  so  much  the  more 
reason  to  hope,  that  these  powers  will  have,  by 
reciprocity,  just  regards  for  his  royal  high; 
the  grand-duke ;  and  that  the^  will  please  to 
make,  in  their  plan  of  indemnities,  such  modifi- 
cations as  the  imperial  royal  court  can  agree 
to.  The  general  state  of  things  is  not,  beside, 
sufficiently  pressing  to  cause  apprehension  of 
danger  in  a  more  mature  discussion.  ALL  EU- 
ROPE is  tranquil,  and  wishes  to  maintain  the 
PEACE." 

The  emperor,  at  length,  at  the  twentieth  sit- 
ting of  the  deputation  (October  26th),  gave  in 
his  declaration,  stating,  "  that  he  was  \\  illing  to 
take  for  a  basis  to  the  conclusum,  the  supplement 
of  indemnity  offered  by  the  French  government 
for  his  royal  highness  the  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany." This  seemed  to  afford  some  faint  pros- 
pect of  a  final  settlement. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  his  Britannic  majesty, 
as  elector  of  Hanover,  though  he  had  sustained 
no  loss  whatever,  was  almost  as  clamorous  and 
importunate  as  the  emperor  himself  in  his  de.- 
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mand    of  indemnity — advancing    various   futile  BOOK 
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and  unregarded  claims  to  the  bishoprics  of  Hil-v^^^J 
desheim  and  Corvey,  &c. ;  and,  while  the  plan  lso'2- 
of  indemnities  yet  remained  unauthorised  and 
unadopted  by  the  deputation  of  the  empire,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  dated  Hanover,  November 
4th,  signifying  the  secularisation  of  the  bishopric 
of  Osnaburg,  and  its  assignment  as  an  heredi- 
tary principality  to  the  electoral  house  of  Ha- 
nover, and  the  cession  and  evacuation  of  the 
same  by  his  son  the  duke  of  York.  "  We  take 
on  ourselves  therefore,"  says  this  proclamation, 
"  the  government  of  the  said  principality  of  Os- 
naburg ;  and  require  the  canons  and  clergy  to 
acknowledge  us  as  their  only  sovereign;  in 
which  case  they  may  rely  on  our  paternal  pro- 
'tection  and  favor." 

Although  by  the  accession  of  the  emperor  to  the 
plan  of  indemnity  actually  presented  as  the  basis 
of  a  conclusum — which  must  at  least  be  under- 
stood to  imply  his  virtual  acquiescence- in  the  in- 
demnities allotted  to  Prussia  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal Germanic  powers — the  way  seemed  to  be 
paved  to  a 'final  pacification  and  settlement,  it 
was  not  till  the  thirtieth  sitting  of  the  deputa- 
tion, on  the  22d  of  November,  that  a  conclusum 
was  voted,  adopting  the  general  plan  suggested 
by  the  mediating  powers.  For  the  debates  were 
still  protracted  by  the  politic  pertinacity  of  the 
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v^-v-^J  equal  firmness  and  moderation,  under  the  auspi- 

1S02.    cjous   influence   of   the    archduke   Charles,   at 

length  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  from  the 

first  consul,  by  virtue  of  a  convention  signed  at 

Their  final  Paris,  December  26th,  1802,  various  new  and 

kettlement. 

important  concessions.     The  treaty  consisted  of 
seven  articles. 

I.  By  the  first,  the  emperor  ceded  the  Orte- 
nau  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  in  addition  to  the 
Brisgau. 

II.  The  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixen  were 
ceded  to  the  emperor  in  lieu  of  the  Ortenau. 

III.  The  bishopric  of  Eichstadt,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  was  ceded  to  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  in  addition  to  his  other  indemnities. 

IV.  The  emperor  engages  to  employ  his  in- 
fluence that  the  plan  of  indemnities,  as  now  mo- 
dified, shall  be  ratified  by  the  empire. 

V.  Passau  to  be  evacuated  by  the  troops  of 
Austria. 

VI.  The  first  consul  will  unite  with  his  impe- 
rial majesty  of  the  Russias  to  procure  the  elec- 
toral dignity  for  his  royal  highness  the  arch- 
duke, grand-duke,  under  the  title  of  elector  of 
Saltzburg. 

VII.  Contains  the  guarantee  of  the  contract- 
ing powers. 

His  imperial  majesty  then  thought  fit  to  ac- 
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cede  in  form  to  the  condusum,  of  the  22d  of  No-  BOOK 
vember;  but  various  difficulties,  of  a  subordinate 
kind,  retarded  the  execution  of  the  arrangement, 
now  unanimously  agreed  upon,  till  the  28th  of 
April,  1803,  when  it  received  the  final  ratifica- 
tion of  the  diet,  and  the  constitutional  sanction 
of  the  head  of  the  Germanic  empire. 

Thus  was  a  change  effected,  greater  than  had, 
at  any  period,  taken  place  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  which,  no  less  than  that  of  Lune- 
ville,  was  the  result  of  the  decided  predominance 
of  France.  Nevertheless,  though  the  military 
power  of  Austria  has,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  been  almost  uniformly  found,  in 
repeated  conflicts,  inferior  to  that  of  her  great 
rival,  such  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Im- 
perial house,  that  the  losses  she  has  sustained,  on 
one  side,  have  been  amply  compensated  on  the 
other :  and  it  may,  with  truth,  be  asserted,  that 
the  comparative  strength  of  Austria,  in  relation 
even  to  France,  has  suffered  no  diminution,  while 
the  actual  extent  of  her  territory  and  popula- 
tion, and  the  magnitude  of  her  resources,  far  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  former  period,  since  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  Her  dominions  are  now 
better  compacted,  and  more  concentrated  than 
ever.  They  do  not  touch  ia  any  point  upon  the 
territory  of  France ;  and  she  cannot,  therefore, 

VOL.  xir.  2  i 
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BOOK  whenever  new  and  unforeseen  causes  of  quarre! 

Cir^Xj  arise,  be  attacked,  by  the  French  armies,  with 
1802.  the  same  advantage  as  formerly,  when  Austria 
exhausted  her  blood  and  treasure  in  fruitless  at- 
tempts, although  aided  by  the  concurrent  efforts 
of  the  maritime  powers,  to  defend  the  open  and 
distant  provinces  of  Brabant  and  Flanders. 

As  to  the  accusation  so  commonly  brought 
against  France,  by  those  honest  but  ignorant 
politicians,  whose  patriotism  consists  chiefly  in 
national  partiality  and  national  prejudice,  and 
whose  mental  optics  can  discern  the  mote  but 
not  the  beam,  that  the  Gallic  power  has  been 
systematically  employed  in  the  disorganisation 
of  Europe,  the  simple  fact  is,  that  both  England 
and  France  have  pursued,  and  with  equal  suc- 
cess, their  own  aggrandisement,  according  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  re-> 
spectively  placed  j  Britain  with  her  fleets,  France 
with  her  armies.  And  if  the  same  attention  be, 
in  future,  paid  by  the  powers  of  the  continent  to 
the  dreadful  arts  of  destruction,  combined  with 
the  same  contempt  of  principle,  as  in  the  ages, 
that  are  past,  the  organisation  of  Europe  will 
undoubtedly  suffer,  in  succeeding  times,  changes 
similar  to  those  it  has  already  experienced. 
Who,  in  fine,  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  declare  Eu- 
rope to  be  in  such  a  state  of  security,  as  to  pre- 
clude subsequent  innovations  by  the  hand  of 
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violence  ?     Treaties  cannot  bind  the  ambition  of  BOOK 
nations  -,  the   powerful  will  oppress   the  weak ;  v^A^J/ 
riches  will  incite  the  attempts  of  avarice ;  the     1802- 
interests  of  the  many  will  be  sacrificed  to  the 
selfishness  or  vanity  of  the  few  ;  and  the  relative 
isituation  of  the  nations  of  the  globe,  will,  like 
the  lunar  disc,  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  vari- 
ation. 
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J.N  order  to  form  a  just  and  complete  view  of  the  fo- 
reign policy  of  that  memorable  administration,  in  and 
over  which  Mr.  Addington  and  lord  Hawkesbury  pos- 
sessed the  chief  direction,  it  will  be  necessary,  by  way 
of  supplement  to  this  history,  to  pursue  the  measures 
adopted  by  them  to  their  proper  and  inevitable  termina- 
tion— viz.  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  France,  accompa- 
nied with  an  incalculable  increase  of  national  animosity, 
and  of  consequent  difficulty  in  negotiating  such  a  peace 
as  would  afford  a  prospect  of  permanence. 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1802.  In  his  opening  speech,  the  king  expressed  him- 
self in  language,  respecting  foreign  affairs,  well  calcu- 
lated to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety. 
"  In  my  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,"  said  he,  "I 
have  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  disposition  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  It  is  nevertheless  impossible  for 
me  to  lose  sight  of  that  established  and  wise  system  of 
policy  by  which  the  interests  of  other  states  are  con- 
nected with  our  own  ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  be  indif- 
ferent to  any  material  change  in  their  relative  condition 
and  strength.  My  conduct  will  be  invariably  regulated 
by  a  due  consideration  of  the  actual  situation  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  a  watchful  solicitude  for  the  permanent 
welfare  of  my  people." 

In  the  debate  upon  the  address,  some  very  severe  ani- 
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madvcrsions  took  place  upon  the  general  policy  and 
conduct  of  the  new  ministers.  Lord  Grenville  declared, 
*'  that  the  measures  of  vigilance  and  preparation  now 
proposed,  were  necessary  in  consequence  of  a  peace  in 
which  all  concern  for  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  all  regard  to  the  honor  of  this  country,  were  aban- 
doned. Subsequent  to  the  period  of  signing  the  preli- 
minaries, ministers  had  seen  the  first  consul  extort  new 
concessions  from  Portugal  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his 
engagements  with  Great  Britain  *.  The  king  of  Sardi- 
nia had  kept  his  faith  with  this  country  inviolate  ;  and 
yet  he  was  suffered  to  be  stripped  of  his  dominions  at  a 
time,  when,  if  the  restitution  of  Piedmont  had  been  in- 
sisted on,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  denied.  Why 
did  France  hesitate  to  annex  Piedmont  to  its  depart- 
ments till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
but  that  she  might  not  preclude  herself  from  that  resti- 
tution if  resolutely  demanded  ?  The  treaty  of  Amiens 
gave  Piedmont  to  France,  and  with  Piedmont  the  se- 
sovereignty  of  Italy.  Martinico,  Malta,  the  Cape ; 

*  The  Vlth  article  of  the  preliminaries,  which  stipulates  that 
"  the  territories  and  possessions  of  her  most  faithful  majesty  shall 
be  preserved  entire,"  may  be  referred  either  to  the  state  of  those 
possessions  anterior  to  the  war,  or  posterior  to  the  treaty  of  Bada- 
joz.  The  omission  of  the  clause,  "such  as  they  existed  previ- 
ously to  the  present  war,"  inserted  in  the  preceding  article  rela- 
tive to  Turkey,  seemed  to  imply  the  latter.  But,  in  the  note  of 
lord  Hawkesbury  to  M.  Otto,  September  22,  1801,  it  is  conceded, 
that  "  the  limits  of  French  Guiana  shall  extend  to  the  river  Ari- 
wari,  provided  that  the  integrity  of  all  the  states  of  her  ino-t 
faithful  majesty  in  Europe  be  guarantied  in  every  respect ;" 
which  condition,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  official  correspon- 
dence, was  not  disputed  by  France.  The  censure  of  lord  Gren- 
ville,  therefore,  on  this  point,  was  just  and  well  founded. 
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every  tiling  was  resigned  ;  and  do  we  now  presume  to 
remonstrate  against  the  fortune  of  Parma,  or  of  Switzer- 
land? It  is  the  want  of  energy,  of  plan,  of  foresight, 
that  subjugates  the  genius  of  Britain  before  the  first  con- 
sul of  France.  It  is  as  if  ministers  had  conspired  with 
the  adversary  to  bind  Great  Britain  hand  and  foot. 
The  ruin  which  they  have  prepared  is  upon  us." 

Upon  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Windhaai  expressed 
himself  in  terms  no  less  energetic  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. ft  Destruction  was,"  he  declared,  "  impending 
over  us.  Europe  might  be  said  to  be  in  ruins.  This 
country  seemed  to  touch  the  moment  of  dissolution  ; 
and  he  thought,  upon  the  present  system  of  amity  with 
France,  her  fail  inevitable.  What  was  become  of  Hol- 
land ?  of  Genoa,  of  Switzerland?  of  Modena  and  Par- 
ma? all  swallowed  up  in  the  inordinate  encroachments 
of  the  first  consul.  Germany  was  no  longer  Germany; 
and  England  would  soon  be  in  the  same  melancholy  si, 
tuation.  In  times  past,  France  was  formidable  with  a 
population  of  twenty-four  millions,  but  now  her  power 
was  gigantic  and  tremendous.  He  was  astonished  at  the 
indifference  of  the  honorable  gentleman  (meaning  Mr. 
Fox),  who  seemed  to  have  lost  his  feelings  when  he 
spoke  of  the  French  revolution.  For  his  own  part  he 
must  exclaim  with  MACBETH — 

Can  such  things  be, 


And  overcome  us,  like  a  summer's  cloud, 

"Without  our  special  wonder?    You  make  me  strange 

E'en  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe, 

When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheek, 

\Vhen  mine  is  blanch'd  with  fear. 

He  cautioned  ministers  to  weigh  well  the  situation  this 
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country  would  be  in  when  war  comes,  which  he  thought 
could  not  be  far  off;  and  he  believed  it  was  much  safer 
to  anticipate  the  blow  than  to  defer  it.  That,  however, 
must  be  left  to  the  responsibility  of  ministers ;  but,  in  his 
opinion,  they  ought  not  to  part  with  any  measures  or 
means  which  chance  or  circumstances  may  have  left  in 
their  hands,  even  though  keeping  them  should  risk  an 
immediate  war.  We  were,"  he  said,  "  at  present  in 
so  awful  a  crisis,  that  it  brought  into  play  all  the 
strongest  impulses  that  could  actuate  the  heart  of  man. 
The  country  could  not  be  saved  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  nation  ;  and  he  advised  mini- 
sters to  appeal  to  the  high-minded  and  proud  of  heart, 
to  those  susceptible  of  an  ardent  love  of  their  country  : 
and  he  hoped  that  the  heroic  spirit  for  which  England 
had  been  so  long  and  so  deservedly  celebrated  would 
be  found  much  more  general  than  is  now  supposed.  At 
all  events,  whether  ministers  succeeded  or  not  in  their 
efforts  to  save  the  nation,  they  would  at  least  save  their 
characters:  they  would  not  go  down  like  the  AUGUSTULI, 
but  would  show  that  they  dared  to  adopt  those  vigorous 
measures  which  the  danger  we  saw  rising  up  on  all  sides, 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  us,  so  loudly  called  for." 

In  this  debate,  ministers  argued  as  strongly  in  favor  of 
peace,  as  if  they  had  made  every  effort  for  its  preser- 
vation, instead  of  having  exerted,  in  the  recent  instance 
of  Switzerland,  all  the  means  which  they  possessed,  fu- 
tile and  feeble  as  indeed  they  eventually  proved,  to  re- 
new the  war  on  the  continent.  Lord  Hawkesbury  de- 
clared, "  tlrett  he  could  not  coincide  with  those  who 
would  have  this  country  the  knight-errant,  or  Draw- 
cansir,  in  every  case  of  contest  on  the  continent."  Pic 
maintained  that  the  interference  of  France  was  to  bv 
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pected  in  the  affairs  of  Switzerland.  He  allowed  that 
this  interference  had  been  attended  with  gross  par- 
tiality ;  but  nothing  had  occurred  which  could  war- 
rant a  renewal  of  hostilities.  And  he  assured  the  house, 
that  no  excitement  in  the  first  instance,  or  encourage- 
ment in  the  second,  had  ever  been  lent  to  the  people  of 
Switzerland  from  this  country  ! 

Mr.  Addington  professed  himself  proud  to  say,  "  that 
at  no  period  of  our  liistory  had  despondency  so  little  to 
fear,  or  hope  so  much  to  expect.  He  could  truly  as- 
sert, that  if  he  were  to  take  a  retrospect  of  his  past 
life,  and  fix  on  that  portion  of  it  which  could  afford  him 
most  gratification,  he  should  always  consider  the  share 
he  had  in  making  the  late  peace  as  the  most  fortunate 
part  of  it.  He  acknowledged  the  political  aggrandise- 
ment of  France;  but  it  must  be  something  more  than 
the  arguments  he  had  then  heard  which  would  induce 
him  to  think  that  war  would  now  tend  to  the  reduction 
of  her  power."  The  address  was  at  length  voted  with- 
out a  division. 

It  was  reasonably  to  be  expected,  as  perfectly  conso- 
nant with  the  general  tenor  of  their  policy,  that  the 
Windham  and  Grenville  party,  as  it  was  now  commonly 
styled,  should  appear  the  zealous  opponents  of  the  peace 
and  the  severe  accusers  of  the  first  consul.  The  con- 
cessions made  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  were 
indeed  such,  that,  if  the  spirit  of  amity  did  not  accom- 
pany the  return  of  peace,  it  was  impossible  not  to  al- 
low that  thev  were  far  too  great.  And  the  most  unde- 
viating  wisdom  of  conduct  was  requisite,  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  to  prove  to  the  world,  tliat  the  sacrifices  they 
bad  consented  to  were  not  the  result  of  intimidation 
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and  pusillanimity,  but  of  moderation  and  equity.  So 
problematic,  however,  had  been  the  object,  and  so  pe- 
tulant the  conduct,  of  Administration  in  the  whole  of 
their  transactions  with  France  since  the  peace,  imper- 
fectly known  as  they  were  to  the  public  at  this  pe- 
riod, that  the  most  intelligent  persons  began  to  augur 
very  disastrous  consequences.  As  long,  nevertheless, 
us  ministers  professed  themselves,  from  whatever  mo- 
tives, adverse  to  the  mad  policy  of  involving  the  nation 
in  a  second  \\ar  with  the  French  republic,  upon  any 
grounds  which  had  yet  been  stated,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  them  every  practicable  support,  in  opposition  to  a 
furious  faction,  breathing  nothing  but  thrcatenings  and 
slaughter. 

But  what  is  very  remarkable.,  this  sanguinary  faction 
received  a  great  addition  of  force  from  a  quarter  wiiere. 
they  had  least  right  to  expect  it,  viz.  from  divers  indi- 
viduals of  the  old  or  whig  opposition,  who  had  so  meri- 
toriously contended  against  the  late,  system,  and  who 
had  approved  the  treaty  of  peace  as  the  best,  or  nearly 
the  best,  which  circumstances  would  permit  the  new 
ministers  to  obtain  from  France ;  but  who  now,  from  a 
puerile  and  passionate  aversion  to  the  first  consul,  whom 
they  publicly  stigmatised  and  denounced  as  a  tyrant, 
ami  usurper,  seemed  no  less  eager  than  the  avowed  im- 
pugners  of  the  peace,  to  plunge  the  country  into  a  new 
war  more  ruinous  and  senseless  than  the  former.  The 
most  distinguished  person  of  this,  by  no  means  small 
or  insignificant,  party  was  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  sage  policy  of  Mr.  Fox,  took  every 
occasion  of  uttering  vehement  invectives  against  tlu-. 
government  of  France,  and  the  person  and  character  of 
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the  first  consul,  not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  rage  of  those 
Avho  were  more  emphatically,  though  not  more  justly, 
designated  by  the  appellation  of  the  WAR  PARTY. 

On  tlie  8th  of  December,  Mr.  Yorke,  secretary  at 
Tvar,  proposing  an  enormous  peace -establishment  of 
130,000  men,  Mr.  Sheridan  supported  the  motion  in  a 
speech  which  was  unhappily  not  at  all  in  unison  with  those 
formerly  delivered  by  him  in  that  house,  with  such  high 
approbation  from  the  discerning  part  of  the  public. 
"  I  find,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  a  disposition  in  some 
gentlemen  to  rebuke  any  man  who  shall  freely  declare 
Ids  opinion  respecting  the  first  consul  of  France.  I  will 
abstain  from  offending  them  if  I  can — I  say  if  I  can,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  even  a  simple  narrative  may  be  construed 
into  invective.  I  perfectly  agree  with  my  honorable  friend 
(Mr.  Fox),  that  war  ought  to  be  avoided;  though  lie 
does  not  agree  with  me  on  the  means  best  calculated  to 
produce  that  effect.  From  any  opinion  he  may  express, 
J  never  differ  but  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  For 
him,  my  affection,  my  esteem,  and  my  attachment  are 
unbounded,  and  they  will  end  only  with  my  life. — HE 
(Bonaparte)  has  discovered  that  we  all  belong  to  the 
western  family.  I  confess  I  feel  a  sentiment  of  deep 
indignation  when  I  hear  that  this  scrap  of  nonsense  was 
uttered  to  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  human 
race.  To  this  family  party  I  do  not  wish  to  belong. 
He  may  invite  persons  if  he  please  to  dinner ;  and,  like 
lord  Peter,  say,  *  that  this  tough  crust  is  excellent 
mutton.'  He  may  toss  a  sceptre  to  the  king  of  Etruria 
to  play  with,  and  keep  a  rod  to  scourge  him  in  the  cor- 
ner :  but  my  humble  apprehension  is,  that,  though  in 
the  tablet  and  volume  of  his  mind  there  may  be  some 
piarginal  note  about  cashiering  the  king  of  Etruria, 
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yet  the  whole  text  is  occupied  with  the  destruction  of 
this  country.  This  is  the  first  vision  that  breaks  upon 
him  through  the  gleam  of  the  morning ;  this  is  his  last 
prayer  at  night,  to  whatever  deity  he  addresses  it,  whe- 
ther to  Jupiter  or  to  Mahomet,  to  the  goddess  of  battles, 
or  the  goddess  of  reason.  He  says  he  is  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Providence ;  I  believe  he  is  so — to  make 
the  English  love  their  constitution  better — to  cling  to 
it  with  more  fondness,  and  to  render  us  determined, 
with  one  hand  and  heart,  to  oppose  to  any  aggression 
that  may  be  made  upon  us,  a  prompt,  resolute,  and  de- 
termined resistance,  b  the  consequences  what  they  may. 
We  ought  to  meet  the  hostility  of  France  with  a  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  that  the  country, 
which,  like  us,  has  achieved  such  greatness,  can  have  no 
retreat  in  littleness — that  if  we  could  be  content  to 
abandon  every  thing,  we  should  find  no  safety  in  po- 
verty, no  security  in  abject  submission.  The  Bour- 
bons were  ambitious;  but  it  was  not  so  necessary  for 
them  to  feed  their  subjects  with  the  spoils  and  plunder 
of  war  ;  but  I  see,  in  the  very  situation  and  composition 
of  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  a  physical  necessity  for  him 
to  go  on  in  this  barter  with  his  subjects,  and  to  promise 
to  make  them  masters  of  the  world  if  they  will  consent 
to  be  his  slaves.  I  certainly  looked  to  the  rejoicings  at 
the  peace  as  an  unmanly  and  irrational  exultation.  Is 
the  danger  from  France  diminished  by  that  event  ? 
Russia,  if  not  in  his  power,  is  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence ;  Prussia  is  at  his  beck ;  Italy  is  his  vassal ; 
Holland  is  in  his  grasp ;  Spain  at  his  nod  ;  Turkey  in 
his  toils ;  Portugal  at  his  foot.  I  mark  him  taking  po- 
sitions calculated  to  destroy  our  commerce ;  I  see  him 
anxious  to  take  possession  of  Louisiana,  and  to  use  the 
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ports  of  St.  Domingo  to  carry  thither  our  West-India  and 
Jamaica  trade.  If  the  French  republicans  have  experi- 
enced the  mighty  force  of  Britain,  they,  who  have  been 
everywhere  else  successful,  cannot  but  view  the  only 
power  the  superiority  of  whose  arms  they  have  felt,  with 
warm  resentment  and  sentiments  of  mortified  pride. 
Look  at  the  map  of  Europe,  and  see  nothing  but  France! 
It  is  in  our  power  to  measure  her  territory,  to  reckon  her 
population,  but  it  is  scarcely  within  the  grasp  of  any 
man's  mind  to  measure  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte. 
Why,  when  all  Europe  bows  down  before  him  ;  why, 
when  he  has  subdued  the  whole  continent,  he  should 
feel  such  great  respect  for  us,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
If  it  be  true  that  his  ambition  is  of  that  immeasurable 
nature,  there  are  abundant  and  obvious  reasons  why  it 
dust  be  progressive." 

This  was  a  speech  evidently  made  for  the  purpose  of 
being  applauded  by  the  VULGAR  in  every  class  of  life. 
It  had  its  effect  and  its  reward;  but,  to  better  judges, 
it  appeared  the  briiliant  effusion  of  a  political  ca- 
ricaturist, not  the  calm  and  deliberate  opinion  of  a  wise 
and  able  statesman.  Upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding 
the  dangerous  incentives  to  hostility  thus  held  out  from 
quarters  so  opposite,  the  ministry,  despairing  of  the 
success  of  their  efforts  on  the  continent,  appear  to  have 
been  at  this  period  sincerely  disposed  to  maintain  the 
peace  to  which  the  French  government  was  no  doubt 
at  least  equally  inclined. 

The  important  note  of  M.  Otto,  dated  August  17, 
remained  without  any  official  answer  notwithstanding 
the  promise  of  the  English  ministers  that  they  would 
cause  satisfactory  explanations  to  be  made  at  Paris. 
Meantime,  the  periodical  incendiary  papers,  in  the 
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French  language,  printed  in  London,  were  circulate-*! 
with  additional  activity  ;  and  the  plots  and  intrigues  of 
the  emigrants  against  the  existing  government  of  France 
still  continued.  "  Persuaded  at  last,"  says  the  French 
official  narrative,  "  that  this  proceeded  not  from  omis- 
sion but  from  system  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  French  government  sacrificed  to  peace  the 
resentment  which  these  wretched  libels  occasioned,  and 
no  further  mention  was  made  of  them.  Accordingly, 
from  the  month  of  Thermidor,  year  X>  there  was,  in  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  governments,  no  mutual 
complaint,  nor  any  exchange  of  official  documents  *." 

During  this  interval  France,  though  extremely  dis- 
pleased at  the  unexpected  delays  which  had  occurred 
relative  to  the  restoration  of  Malta,  does  not  seem  in 
the  least  to  have  suspected  that  it  would  be  ultimately 
retained,  in  gross  and  direct  violation  of  one  of  the 
most  solemn  treaties  ever  entered  into  by  the  two  coun- 
tries. England  was  therefore  suffered  in  silence  to  pro- 
secute her  own  plans  in  respect  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  island,  France  occasionally  concurring  in  such 
measures  as  were  calculated  to  add  facility  to  this  ob- 
ject. An  express  provision  having  been  made  for  the 
surrender  of  Malta  by  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  three 
months  or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done,  on  the  performance 
of  t\vo  conditions  only,  1st,  That  the  grand-master  or 
commissioners  empowered  according  to  the  statutes  of 
the  order,  be  upon  the  island  to  receive  possession  ;  and 
2dly,  That  the  Sicilian  force  should  have  arrived  there  : 
the  French  government  appeared  in  no  haste  to  apply 
for  the  guarantee  of  the  powers  who  were  to  be  intitcd 

*  Official  papers,  printed  at  Paris,  p.  68, 
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to  accede  to  the  arrangements  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  though  by  no  means  reluctant  to  join  in 
such  applications. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  Mr.  Paget,  resident  at 
Vienna,  having  solicited  M.  de  Champagny,  the  French 
ambassador,  to  concur  in  an  invitation  to  the  emperor 
for  the  imperial  guarantee,  it  was  most  readily  ac- 
ceded to;  although  the  ambassador  acknowledged  tliat 
he  had  received  no  specific  orders  respecting  the  gua- 
rantee in  question — professing  to  act  entirely  from  hi* 
own  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  his  government. 
In  consequence  of  this  step  the  emperor's  guarantee  was 
without  difficulty  obtained,  and  formally  signed  on  the 
20th  of  August  ensuing. 

On  the  3d  of  August  lord  St.  Helens  wrote  from  St: 
Petersburg  that  the  French  minister  there  was  still  with- 
out instructions  authorising  him  to  join  the  English  am- 
bassador in  demanding  the  guarantee  of  the  court  of 
Russia;  but  they  soon  arrived,  and  in  the  following 
month  a  joint  invitation  was  made  by  the  French  and 
English  ministers  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  an  immediate  and  unreserved  compliance 
with  this  request  could  not  be  obtained.  Difficulties 
and  delays,  such  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  took 
place.  In  a  conference  held  by  the  two  ministers  with 
the  Russian  chancellor  Woronzof,  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, general  Hedouville  entered  into  various  arguments 
to  induce  the  Russian  government  to  grant  this  guaran- 
tee, and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  Russia  actnally 
acceded  to  the  arrangements  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
including  the  obnoxious  article  establishing  a  Maltese 
langue,  on  condition  that  the  rights  of  the  king  of  the 
Sicilies,  as  sovereign  of  the  island,  shall  be  recognised, 
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but  admitting  that  these  rights  shall  not  cause  a  depar- 
ture from  its  neutrality  as  guarantied  by  the  present  act. 

On  the  31st  of  August  the  British  resident  at  Berlin 
informed  lord  Hawkesbury  that  M.  Bignon,  the  French 
minister,  had  received  instructions  from  his  government, 
conjointly  with  him,  to  invite  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
accede  to  the  guarantee  of  Malta.  But  this  monarch 
was  very  justly  of  opinion  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  in 
this  business  ;  and,  after  many  weeks  had  passed,  count 
Haugwitz  frankly  told  the  English  minister  "  that 
Prussia  took  a  very  slight  interest  in  the  fate  of  this 
island,  and  that  the  king  his  master  was  countenanced 
in  withholding  his  guarantee  by  the  example  of  Spain." 

It  was  indeed  evident  that  the  guarantee  of  Prussia, 
a  power  situated  at  a  vast  distance  from  Malta,  with 
which  it  had  no  common  interest,  and  possessed  no 
means  of  communication,  was  not  worth  asking  previous 
to  the  declaration  of  count  Haugwitz,  and  could  not  be 
worth  having  subsequent  to  it :  and  the  very  mention  of 
the  guarantee  of  Spain  as  a  security  to  Britain  for  the 
independence  of  Malta,  was  contemptible  and  ludicrous. 
These  nugatory  and  insignificant  guarantees  were,  how- 
ever, ultimately  obtained,  yet  was  not  the  island  surren- 
dered. 

Almost  at  the  moment  of  general  Andreossi's  arrival 
in  England — an  event  which  had  a  happy  and  desirable 
tendency  to  re-establish  amity,  or  the  semblance  of 
amity,  between  the  two  nations — a  very  remarkable 
publication  appeared  from  the  British  press,  entitled, 
"  A  History  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt."  The  author 
of  tills  brjok,  sir  Robert  Wilson,  was  an  officer  of  gr.-;it 
merit  and  gallantry  in  the  Egyptian  army,  arid  the  nar- 
rative contained  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  mill- 
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tSiry  transactions  of  tile  British  nation  in  Egypt ;  com- 
prehending also  a  very  spirited  and  satisfactory  refuta- 
tion of  the  numerous  calumnies  and  misrepresentations 
which  disgraced  the  celebrated  publication  of  general 
Reynier.  But  it  was  extremely  to  be  regretted  that  a 
book  in  many  respects  so  meritorious  should  unnecessa- 
rily abound  in  the  most  violent  and  studied  invective* 
against  the  first  consul,  whom  it  painted  in  the  blackest 
and  most  odious  colors,  without  a  single  relief  to  the  shades 
of  this  over-wrought  picture,  Among  a  multitude  of 
subordinate  accusations  two  charges  stood  dreadfully 
conspicuous,  first,  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of 
Jaffa,  secondly,  the  poisoning  of  his  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  in  the  hospital  of  that  city  on  his  retreat  from 
Syria.  The  former  of  these  was  confirmed  in  a  very 
great  degree,  though  by  no  means  in  its  utmost  latitude, 
by  independent  and  collateral  evidence.  The  latter, 
wholly  improbable  in  itself,  rested  solely  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  a  single  individual,  whose  very  name  was  not 
made  known  to  the  public.  This  popular  publication 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority,  being 
dedicated  by  permission  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  pre- 
sented in  form  to  the  king,  revived  with  tenfold  vehe- 
mence the  clamor  against  the  first  consul,  whom  it 
was  now  the  fashion  to  repre'sent  as  a  prodigy  of  barba- 
rity and  profligacy — and  as  ranking  in  the  same  class 
with  a  Nero  or  a  Muley  Moloc,  with  a  Cataline  or  a 
Borgia  ** 

*  One  of  the  most  "barbaroUs  actions  recorded  in  history  is  the 
tnurder  in  cold  blood  of  the  French  prisoners  captured  at  the  bat- 
He  of  Agincourt,  yet  the  general  character  of  Henry  V.  is  not 
that  of  a  sanguinary  monster.  The  cruelties  perpetrated  after 
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But  intelligent  and  impartial  persons,  however  they 
might  disapprove  of  many,  and  detest  some  of  the  ac- 
tions of  Bonaparte,  were  compelled  to  ask  what  benefi- 
cial consequences  could  possibly  result  from  this  elabo- 
rate exposure  of  the  crimes  of  the  first  consul,  supposing 
the  narrative  of  them  perfectly  authentic  and  accurate 
in  every  circumstance.  The  transactions  at  Jaffa  did 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  British  expedition  to 
Egypt,  and  they  seemed  to  be  purposely  and  forcibly- 
introduced  in  order  to  exhibit  Bonaparte  in  the  most 
hateful  point  of  view.  From  this  England  could  derive 
little  advantage  even  had  she  been  at  open  war  with 
France ;  but  when  peace  had  been  so  recently  concluded, 
and  the  two  nations  still  remained  in  a  state  of  extreme 
agitation,  resembling  the  angry  swell  of  the  ocean  after 
a  storm,  the  height  of  indiscretion  only  could  wish  to 
make  the  war  of  words  succeed  to  that  of  swordst  and 
the  fatal  effects  of  this  imprudence  but  too  soon  and 
too  plainly  appeared. 

On  the  27th  of  January  (1803)  lord  Whitworth,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Paris,  transmitted  a  dispatch  to 
lord  Hawkesbury,  containing  the  report  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  M.  Talleyrand,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
French  minister  pronounced,  after  his  long  silence  on 
this  head,  a  most  bitter  philippic  against  the  English 
newspapers,  declaring  "  that  the  first  consul  was  ex- 
tremely hurt  to  find  that  his  endeavours  to  conciliate' 
had  hitherto  produced  no  other  effect  than  to  increase 

the  victory  at  Culloden  were  most  atrocious,  yet  were  the  habits 
and  temper  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  universally  allowed  to  bp 
mild  and  beneficent. 
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the  abuse  with  which  the  papers  in  England  conti- 
nually loaded  him — the  more  so,  as  it  came  from  a  coun- 
try of  whose  good  opinion  he  was  so  very  ambitious." 
Lord  Whitworth  endeavouring  to  palliate  the  offence  by 
alleging  the  little  control  which  the  English  govern- 
ment possessed  over  the  productions  of  the  English 
press,  M.  Talleyrand,  in  reply,  enumerated  the  names 
and  supposed  connexions  of  the  papers  published  in 
London  with  great  precision,  and  urged  "  that  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  might  so  far  control  those  at  least  which 
depended  upon  them  as  to  prevent  their  inserting  that 
abuse  which  must  be  considered  as  having  their  sanc- 
tion." 

Lord  Whitworth  engaged  to  report  the  substance  of 
M.  Talleyrand's  complaints  to  his  own  court,  assuring 
him,  however,  "  that  nothing  could  be  added  to  the 
explanations  on  this  head  already  given." 

M.  Talleyrand  then,  by  the  express  order  of  the  first 
consul,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  required  to  know 
what  were  his  majesty's  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
evacuation  of  Malta.  He  said  that  another  grand- 
master would  now  be  very  soon  elected ;  that  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  invited  so  to  do,  with  the  exception 
of  Russia,  whose  difficulties  it  was  easy  to  remove,  and 
without  whom  the  guarantee  would  be  equally  com- 
plete*,  were  ready  to  come  forward,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  term  would  very  soon  arrive  when  Great 
Britain  could  have  no  pretext  for  keeping  longer  pos- 

.  *  Meaning,  no  doubt,  that  though  it  was  essential  to  the 
treaty  to  invite  the  powers  named  therein  to  join  in  the  guarantee 
of  Malta,  it  was  not  essential  to  the  execution  of  the  article  stipu- 
lating the  restoration  of  that  island,  that  the  power  or  powers  s» 
invited  should  actually  accede  to  the  invitation, 
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session.  Instead  of  assuring  the  French  minister  in  the 
language  of  confidence  and  cordiality  that  England 
would  faithfully  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  lord 
Whitworth  contented  himself  with  saying  coldly  "  that 
he  would  report  his  conversation  to  the  English  secre- 
tary lord  Hawkesbury." 

Three  days  after  this  conference,  with  the  result  of 
which  the  first  consul  had  so  little  reason  to  be  satisfied, 
a  very  singular  paper  appeared  in  the  French  official 
paper  called  the  Moniteur,  purporting  to  be  a  report 
made  to  the  French  government  by  a  colonel  Sebastian!, 
who  had  been  sent  a  few  months  before,  when  diffe- 
rences ran  high  between  England  and  France,  on  a  mis- 
sion commercial,  political,  and  military,  Sebastian! 
embarked  at  Toulon  on  the  1 6th  of  September,  1 802, 
for  the  East.  What  the  precise  motives  of  the  first 
consul  were  for  publishing  this  crude  and  ill-digested 
composition,  equally  puerile  and  pompous,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  It  is  possible  that  he  might  expect  it  to 
Counteract,  in  some  degree,  the  injurious  impressions- 
recently  made  by  sir  Robert  Wilson's  book*.  It  is 
possible  that  he  might  hope  to  intimidate  the  English 
ministers,  and  deter  them  from  the  thought  of  renewing 
the  war,  by  the  magnitude  of  his  provisional  project* 
and  speculations.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  the  mere 
effect  of  spleen  and  passion,  and  intended  to  show  the 
court  of  London  the  contemptuous  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  tlic  counsels  by  which  it  was  governed. 

This  curious  report  contained  many  particulars  cal- 
culated to  give  just  offence  to  the  English  government ; 
if  indeed  such  a  medley  of  inconsistency,  vanity,  and 

*  Vide  general  Andrew's  note  to  lord  Hawkesbury,  Ma«;h  V9, 
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absurdity,  merited  any  serious  notice.     The  author  of 
it  states   that  he  arrived   at  Alexandria   on    the  16th 
of  October,  and  finding  the  English  still  in  possession, 
he  demanded  of  general  Stuart,   agreeably  to  his  in- 
structions, the  speedy  evacuation  of  that  city.    Generaj 
Stuart,  whom  he  describes  with  oracular  sagacity,  on 
this  transient  acquaintance,  as  a  man  of  mediocre  talents, 
"  told  him  that  the  place  would  be  shortly  evacuated, 
but  that  he  liad  as  yet  received  no  orders  from  his  court 
to  quit   Alexandria."     He  then   made   a  visit   to  the 
pacha  of  Alexandria,  and  the  capitan  bey,  "  who  ex- 
pressed great  partiality  for  the    French,  and  did  not 
conceal  that  they  saw  with  grief  the  stay  of  the  English 
in  the  country."     On  the  20th  he  set  out  for  Cairo,  re- 
ceiving from  the  various  places  and  persons  visited  by 
him  in  his  route,  protestations  of  attachment  to  the  first 
consul.     On  the  26th  he  arrived  at  the  metropolis,  hav- 
ing been  met  at  Boulah  by  an  honorary  escort  of  three 
hundred  cavalry  and  two  hundred  infantry,  sent  by  the 
pacha  of  Cairo,  who,  in  his  subsequent  conferences  with 
M .  Scbastiani,  professed  himself  penetrated  with  grati- 
tude for  the  first  consul,   engaging  to  his  commercial 
agents  the  most  friendly  reception.    In  return  for  which, 
M.  Sebastiani  declared  "  the  livery  interest  which  tht* 
first  consul  took  in  the  prosperity  of  Egypt,"  offering, 
Ly  his  express  command,  the  mediation  of  the  French 
government  in  order  to  establish  a  peace  with  the  beys. 
But  this  the  pacha  declined,  saying,  "  that  he  had  the 
most  positive  orders  from  Constantinople  to  make  a  war 
of  extermination  upon  the  beys." 

In  an  assembly  of  the  principal  scheiks  of  Cairo,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  interest  which  the  first 
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consul  took  in  Egypt,  on  his  power,  his  glory,  and  on 
his  esteem  for  the  learned  scheiks.     Their  answers  ex- 
pressed  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  person.     The 
inhabitants  of  Cairo  saluted  the  agent  Scbastiani   and 
his  suite  when  passing  along  the  streets.     A  trivial  inci- 
dent, however,  served  to  prove  the  futility  of  these 
flattering  representations.     On  the  29th,  in  returning 
to  Fort  Dupuy,  Mustapha  Oukel,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  city,  passing  accidentally  on  horseback,  reproached 
the  guides  who  attended  Sebastiani  with  marching  be- 
fore a  Christian,  and  above  all  a  FRENCHMAN  !  and 
menaced  them  with  the  bastinado  after  his  departure. 
Having  demanded  redress  of  the  pacha  for  this  insult, 
be  found  that  Mustapha  was  strongly  favored  and  pro- 
tected by  him :  and  Sebastiani  was  compelled  formally 
to  declare  that  if  reparation  was  not  made  he  would 
leave  the  city  and  transmit  his  complaint  to  Paris  and 
Constantinople.     Upon  which,  Mustapha,  at   the  in. 
stance  of  the  pacha,  thought  proper  to  ask  his  pardon. 
Also,  to  re-instate  himself  in  the  favor  of  the  French 
agent,  the  pacha  showed  him  a  letter  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  general  Stuart,  who  was  no  doubt  appre- 
hensive of  the  ill  effect  of  Sebastiani's  intrigues.  "  This 
letter  inclosed  an  order  of  the  first  consul  dated  August 
1799,  and  which  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  Egyp- 
tians that  Constantinople  was  once  tributary  to  Arabia, 
and  that  the  time  was  now  come  to  restore  Cairo  to  its 
supremacy,  and  to  destroy  the  eastern  empire  of  the 
Ottomans.     General  Stuart  begged  the  pacha  to  consi- 
der the  spirit  of  that  order,  and  to  judge  from  it  of 
our  attachment  and  of  our  peace  with  the  Turks.     I 
was  indignant  to  find  that  a  soldier  of  one  of  the  most 
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polite  nations  of  Europe  should  degrade  himself  so  far 
as  to  instigate  assassination  by  means  of  such  an  insinu- 
ation." 

From  this  preposterous  charge  of  assassination  the 
agent  Sebastian!  makes  a  sudden  transition  to  the 
monks  of  Mount  Sinai,  from  whom  he  received  a  de- 
putation ;  and,  to  those  of  the  Propaganda  at  Cairo, 
who  performed  a  solemn  Te  Deum  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  first  consul,  at  which  M.  Sebastiani  assisted. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  he  set  out  for  Damietta,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  his  route  with  none  but 
persons  extremely  attached  to  France.  "  In  Egypt," 
says  he,  u  chiefs,  merchants,  people,  all  like  to  talk  of 
the  first  consul ;  all  offer  prayers  for  his  happiness.  All 
the  news  which  concerns  him,  spreads  from  Alexandria 
or  Damietta  to  the  pyramids  with  astonishing  rapidity." 

On  the  14th,  Sebastiani  left  Damietta,  and  arrived  in 
fire  days  at  Acre.  He  immediately  addressed  a  letter 
to  Djezzar  Pacha,  stating,  "  that  peace  being  concluded 
between  France  and  the  Porte,  the  relations  of  com- 
merce should  be  re-established  on  the  footing  they  stood 
on  before  the  war ;  and  that  he  was  charged  by  the  first 
consul  to  confer  with  him  on  these  subjects.  I  begged 
of  him,"  says  M.  Sebastiani,  "  to  answer  me  in  writing 
if  he  was  inclined  to  treat  with  me.  In  some  hours 
the  messengers  returned.  Djezzar  had  received  them 
coldly.  He  expressed  his  desire  to  see  me  personally." 
Very  soon  after,  the  dragoman  of  the  pacha  came  to 
conduct  the  French  agent  to  the  palace  of  Djezzar: 
the  apartment  in  which  he  gave  audience,  had  no  other 
furniture  than  a  carpet.  He  had  on  one  side  of  him  a 
pistol  with  four  barrels,  a  small  air-gun,  a  sabre,  and  a 
hatchet.  *<  After  inquiring,"  says  M-  Sebastiani,  "  as 
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to  my  health,  he  asked  me,  whether  I  was  not  persuaded 
that  our  end  is  pre-ordained  in  heaven,  and  that  nothing 
could  change  our  destiny  ?  I  answered,  that  I  believed 
as  he  did,  in  predestination,  lie  continued  to  speak 
for  some  time  on  that  subject.  He  repeated  several 
times,  '  it  is  said  that  Djezzar  is  barbarous ;  this  is  false, 
he  is  but  just  and  severe.'  Soon  after  he  said,  *  I  de- 
sire that  the  commissary  you  may  send,  shall  reside  at 
Seide,  as  that  is  the  most  commercial  port  in  my  do- 
minions. I  highly  esteem  the  French,  In  stature  Bo- 
naparte is  small,  but  he  is  nevertheless  the  greatest  of 
mankind.  I  know  that  he  is  greatly  regretted  at  Cairo, 
where  they  wish  to  see  him  again.  Djezzar  pi-rhups 
will  soon  finish  his  career  not  that  he  is  old,  as  his 
enemies  report'- — he  then  performed  some  of  the  mar 
noeuvres  of  the  Mamelouks  with  surprising  adroitness 
and  agility — 'but  because  most  likely  God  will  have  it 
so.'  Our  conversation  was  interrupted  for  spine  mo- 
ments by  a  kind  of  military  music,  which  Ire  performed 
in  a  very  agreeable  style.  The  palace  of  Djezzar  is 
built  with  much  taste  and  elegance  :  but  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  is  situated  a  prison  ;  I  saw  a  number  of  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants.  This  monster  has  imprinted 
the  mark  of  his  atrocious  character  upon  every  thing 
within  the  limits  of  his  power.  Djezzar  occupies  all 
Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  Jaffa,  where  Aboumar 
rak  Pacha  has  been  besieged  nearly  five  months  by  a 
force  of  9000  men." 

M.  Sebas_tiani  quitted  Acre  the  21st  of  November,  and 
set  sail  for  Zante,  where  he  arrived  the  4th  of  December. 
Having  learnt  that  the  isle  and  the  republic  were  diT 
vided  into  different  parties,  he  assembled  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  other  principal  persons,  at  the  house  of 
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the  governor.  "  After  having  represented  to  them,1* 
says  he,  "  the  interest  which  the  first  consul  took  in  their 
welfare,  I  induced  them  to  lay  aside  that  spirit  of  party 
which  distracted  them,  and  to  wait  without  passion  and 
in  silence  the  new  constitution.  These  few  words  were 
received  with  enthusiasm;  and  all  of  them  exclaimed, 
*  France  for  ever  !  Bonaparte  for  ever !'  I  do  not  stray 
from  the  truth  in  assuring  you,  that  the  islands  of  the 
Ionian  sea  will  declare  themselves  French  as  soon  as  op- 
portunity shall  offer  itself." 

The  rest  of  this  famous  report  consists  merely  of  a 
statement  of  the  English,  Mamelouk,  and  Turkish  forces 
in  Egypt,  with  those  under  the  command  of  Djezzar 
Pacha  in  Syria.  He  says,  "  that  a  great  misunder- 
standing reigns  between  general  Stuart  and  the  pacha  of 
Cairo — that  the  Mamelouks  are  entirely  masters  of  Up- 
per Egypt ;  and  that  6000  French  would,  at  present,  be 
enough  to  conquer  the  whole  country." 

This  idle  and  impertinent  report  would  deserve  little 
attention,  were  it  not  for  the  very  serious  consequences 
of  which  it  was  almost  immediately  productive. 

In  the  reply  of  lord  Hawkesbury,  dated  February  9th, 
to  the  last  dispatch  of  lord  Whitworth,  a  new  and  very 
surprising  scene  was  opened,  threatening  a  renewal  of 
the  war  in  a  more  hideous  and  horrid  form,  and  with  an 
inconceivable  increase  of  rage  and  animosity.  The 
English  secretary  sets  out  with  advancing  a  political 
maxim,  tending  to  the  eventual  abrogation  of  the  most 
sacred  positive  engagements — -viz.  "  that  every  treaty 
or  convention  being  negotiated  with  reference  to  the 
actual  state  of  possession  of  the  different  parties,  and  of 
the  treaties  of  public  engagements  by  which  they  were 
bound  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion,  if  tliat  state  of  posr 
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session  and  of  engagements  be  so  materially  altered  by 
the  act  of  either  of  the  parties,  as  to  affect  the  nature  of 
the  compact  itself,  the  other  party  has  a  right,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations,  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  satisfaction  or  compensation  for  any  essential 
difference  which  such  acts  may  have  subsequently 
made  in  their  relative  situation." 

According  to  this  unheard  of  principle,  as  the  affairs 
of  men  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluctuation,  and  every 
state  is  making  efforts,  with  more  or  less  success,  tending 
to  its  own  aggrandisement,  which  must  so  far  affect  the 
nature  of  all  preceding  compacts,  a  pretence  can  never 
long  be  wanting  to  set  aside  any  treaty  or  convention, 
and  to  render  nugatory  the  most  solemn  national  acts. 
On  this  ground,  the  permanence  of  treaties  depends  in 
no  degree  whatever  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
conditions  contained  in  them  are  observed  by  the  con- 
tracting  parties ;  but  the  contract  is  dissolved  as  soon 
as  any  accession  of  power  is  made  by  one  party,  which 
produces  any  change  in  its  political  situation  (as  every 
such  event  must  necessarily  do)  compared  with  that 
of  the  other.  Conformably  to  this  false  and  danger- 
ous maxim  of  politics,  France  would  have  been  jus. 
tified  in  declaring  war  against  England  in  1765,  unless 
a  compensation  had  been  made  to  her  for  the  rich  and 
recent  acquisition  by  the  latter  of  the  provinces  of  Ben- 
gal, Bahar,  and  Orissa.  On  the  other  hand  England 
would  have  had  a  right  to  declare  war  against  Spain 
unless  an  equivalent  had  been  obtained  by  her  for  Loui- 
siana, ceded  to  her  by  France,  subsequent  to  the  treaty 
of  1T63.  But  so  far  was  this  maxim  from  being  an 
acknowledged  and  necessary  inference  from  a  definitive 
pacification,  that  it  was  made  an  express  stipulation  of 
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the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  Spain  should  not  cede  any 
part  of  her  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  to  France. 
The  established  plain  rule  of  justice,  equity,  and  com- 
mon sense  is,  that  every  agreement,  treaty,  or  conven- 
tion, shall  be  faithfully  adhered  to  by  each  party  until  it 
is  departed  from  by  the  other. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  hesitates  indeed  to  apply  his  new- 
fangled maxim  to  present  circumstances  ;  and  declares 
"  that  his  majesty,  desirous  of  consolidating  the  general 
peace  of  Europe,  was  willing  to  have  waved  the  pre- 
tensions he  might  have  a  right  to  advance  of  this  na- 
ture ;  and,  as  the  other  articles  of  the  definitive  treaty 
have  been  in  a  course  of  execution  on  his  part,  so  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  have  carried  into  effect  thft 
true  intent  and  spirit  of  the  tenth  article,  the  execution 
of  which,  according  to  its  terms,  had  been  rendered 
impracticable  by  circumstances  which  it  was  not  in  his 
majesty's  power  to  control.  A  communication  to  your 
lordship  would,  accordingly,"  says  the  English  secre- 
tary, "  have  been  prepared,  conformably  to  this  dispo- 
sition, if  the  attention  of  his  majesty's  government  had 
not  been  attracted  by  the  very  extraordinary  report  of 
colonel  Sebastiani  to  the  first  consul.  This  report  con* 
tains  the  most  unjustifiable  insinuations  and  charges 
against  the  officer  who  commanded  his  majesty's  forces 
in  Egypt,  and  against  the  British  army  in  that  quarter : 
insinuations  and  charges  wholly  destitute  of  foundation, 
and  such  as  would  warrant  his  majesty  in  demanding 
that  satisfaction  which,  on  occasions  of  this  nature,  in- 
dependent powers,  in  a  state  of  amity,  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  each  other.  It  discloses  moreover  views  in 
the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions,  and  directly  repugnant  to,  and  ut~ 
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terly  inconsistent  with,  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  between  his  majesty  and  the  French 
government ;  and  his  majesty  would  feel  that  he  was 
wanting  in  a  proper  regard  to  the  honor  of  his  crown, 
and  to  the  interests  of  his-  dominions,  if  he  could  see 
with  indifference  such  a  system  developed  and  avowed. 
His  majesty  cannot  therefore  regard  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government,  on  various  occasions,  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  definitive  treaty,  the  insinuations  and 
charges  contained  in  the  report  of  colonel  Sebastiani, 
and  the  views  which  that  report  discloses,  without  feel- 
ing- it  necessary  for  him  distinctly  to  declare,  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  any  further  discus- 
sion relative  to  Malta,  unless  he  receives  satisfactory  ex- 
planation on  the  subject  of  this  communication." 

On  tlie  receipt  of  this  fatal  letter,  big  with  unknown 
and  mighty  mischiefs,  Lord  Whitworth  demanded  a 
conference  with  M.  Talleyrand,  in  which,  recapitulating 
the  arguments  of  lord  Hawkesbury,  he  appealed  to  the 
French  minister,  whether  the  report  of  colonel  Sebastiani, 
exclusive  of  the  personal  allusions  which  it  contained, 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  utmost  jealousy  in  the 
minds  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  to  demand  on  their 
part  every  measure  of  precaution.  The  ambassador 
concluded  "  with  the  distinct  declaration,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  his  majesty  to  enter  into  any  further  dis- 
cussion relative  to  Malta,  unless  he  received  satisfactory 
explanations  on  the  subject  of  the  first  consul's  views." 

M.Talleyrand,  in  answer,  admitted*,  that  the  jea- 

*  Lord  \Vhit\vorth  says,  "  admitted  vith  an  affected  tone  of 
r.-mdor ;"  but  why  should  the  reality  of  the  French  minister'* 
candor  in  this  instance  be  disputed?  and  what  is  the  tone  which 
distinguishes  sincere  from  affected  candor r  It  is  much  to.  be  re 
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lousy  of  England,  in  relation  to  Egypt,  as  connected 
with  the  British  possessions  in  India,  was  natural ;  but 
he  denied  that  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  French 
government  justified  the  alarm  expressed  by  the  am- 
bassador. He  asserted,  that  Sebastiani's  mission  was 
strictly  commercial ;  and  he  expatiated  largely  on  the 
sincere  desire  of  the  first  consul  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
peace  which  had  been  so  lately  concluded,  adding, 
that  the  situation  of  the  French  finances  was  such,  that 
were  not  this  desire  of  peace  in  the  first  consul  an  effect 
of  system,  it  would  be  most  imperiously  dictated  to  him 
by  the  total  impossibility  in  which  this  country  found 
itself,  of  carrying  on  that  extensive  state  of  warfare 
which  even  a  partial  rupture  would  naturally  lead  to. 
And,  finally,  he  desired  to  know  what  was  the  nature 
and  degree  of  satisfaction  which  his  majesty  would  re- 
quire ?  But  this  lord  Whitworth  was  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  not  prepared  to  state.  Not  su- 
specting, however,  at  this  moment,  the  secret  determi- 
nation of  the  English  ministers  to  retain  the  island  of 
Malta,  in  gross  violation  of  the  late  treaty,  and  that  no 
satisfaction  would  be  accepted,  the  ambassador  an- 
swered, in  discreet  and  judicious  terms,  "  that  he  could 
not  pretend  to  say  by  what  means  the  apprehensions 
raised  in  England  were  to  be  allayed  ;  but  that,  in  the 
discussion  of  them,  we  should  be  animated  solely  In  a 
sincere  desire  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions, since  on  that  depended  the  peace  and  happiness 
«f  Europe  ;"  adding,  "  that  such  was  his  majesty's  sin- 

jretted,  that,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  the  ambassador  should 
discover  a  disposition  to  give  an  odious  coloring  to  simple 
facts. 
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cere  desire  of  maintaining  peace,  that  nothing  but  ab- 
solute and  unavoidable  necessity  would  ever  induce  him 
to  deprive  his  subjects  of  the  blessings  which  they  be- 
gin to  enjoy." 

On  Friday  the  18th  of  February  the  ambassador  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  first  consul,  requesting  to  sec 
Win  at  the  Tuilleries  that  evening  at  nine  o'clock.     At 
this  audience,  M.  Bonaparte  informed  the  ambassador 
that  he  felt  it  necessary,  in  the  most  clear  and  authen- 
tic manner,  to  make  known  his  sentiments  to  him,  in 
order  to  their  being  communicated  to  his  majesty.    He 
said  that  it  was  a  matter  of  infinite  disappointment  to 
him  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  instead  of  being  follow- 
ed by  conciliation  and  friendship,  the  natural  effects  of 
peace,  had  been  productive  only  of  continual  and  in- 
creasing jealousy  and  mistrust,  and  that  this  mistrust 
was  avowed  in  such  a  manner  as  must  bring  the  point 
to  an  issue.     He  then  enumerated  the  various  provoca- 
tions he  had  received  from   England,  placing  at  the. 
head  of  them  the  non-evacuation  of  Malta  agreeably  to 
the  treaty  of  Amiens.     "  In  this,"  he  said,  "  that  no 
consideration  on  earth  should  induce  him  to  acquiesce  j 
and,  of  the  two,  he  had  rather  see  us  in  possession  of 
Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  than  Malta."    He  then  adverted 
to   the  abuse  thrown  out  against  him   in    the   Kn»-!i^h 
public  papers,  but  this  he  said  he  did  not  so  much  re- 
gard  as  that  which  appeared  in  the  FRENCH  PAPI-.KS 
published  in  LONDON.     This  he  considered  as  much 
more  mischievous,  since  it  was  meant  to  excite  this 
country  against  him  and  his  government.     He  com- 
plained of  the  protection  given  to  Georges,  and  other* 
of  his  description,  who,  instead  of  being  sent  to  Ca- 
nada, as  had  been  repeatedly  promised,  were  permitted 
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to  remain  in  England,  handsomely  pensioned,  jind  con- 
stantly committing  all  sorts  of  crimes  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  in  the  interior.     In  confirmation  of  this,  he 
told  me,"  says  the  ambassador,  '*  that  two  men  had, 
within  these  few  days,  been  apprehended  in  Normandy, 
and  were  now  on  their  way  to  Paris,  who  were  hired 
assassins,  and  employed  by  the  bishop  of  Arras,  by  the 
baron  de  Rolle,  by  Georges,  and  by  Dutheil ;  as  would 
be  fully  proved  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  made  known 
to  the  world.     He  acknowledged  that  the  irritation  he 
felt  against   England   increased    daily,  because  every 
wind  which  blew  from  England  brought  nothing  but 
enmity  and  hatred  against  him.     He  now  went  back  to 
Egypt,  and  told  me  that  if  he  had  felt  the  smallest  in- 
clination to  take  possession  of  it  by  force,  he  might 
have  done  it  a  month  ago  by  sending  25,000  men  to 
Aboukir,  who  would  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
whole   country  in   defiance   of  the   4,000  British  in 
Alexandria.     That   instead   of  that   garrison  being  a 
means  of  protecting  Egypt,  it  was  only  furnishing  him 
with  a  pretence  for  invading  it.     This  he  should  not 
do,  whatever  might  be  his  desire  to  have  it  for  a  colony, 
because  he  did  not  consider  it  worth  the  risk  of  a  war, 
in  which  he  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  ag- 
gressor, and   by  which  he  should  lose  more  than  he 
could  gain,  since,  sooner  or  later,  Egypt  would  belong 
to  France,  either  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  or  by  some  arrangement  with  the  Porte." 

As  a  proof  of  his  desire  to  maintain  peace,  he  wished 
to  know  what  he  had  to  gain  by  going  to  war  with  En- 
gland. A  descent  was  the  only  means  of  offence  he 
had,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  attempt  by  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  But  how  could 
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it  be  supposed,  that,  after  having  gained  the  height  on 
which  he  stood,  lie  would  risk  his  life  and  reputation  in 
such  a  hazardous  attempt,  unless  forced  to  it  by  neces- 
sity, when  the  chances  were  that  he  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  expedition  would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the. 
sea?    He  talked  much  on  this  subject,  but  never  affect- 
ed to  diminish  the   danger.     He   acknowledged   that 
there  were  one  hundred  chances  to  one  against  him, 
but  still  he.  was  determined  to  attempt  it  if  war  should 
be   the    consequence  of  the   present  discussion ;  and 
such  was  the  disposition  of  the  troops  that  army  after 
army   would  be  found   for  that  enterprise.     He   then 
expatiated    much    on    the    natural    force    of  the   two 
countries.     France  with  an  army  of  480,000  men  (for 
to  this  amount  it  is,  he  said,  to  be  immediately  com- 
pleted), all  ready  for  the  most  desperate  enterprises;  and 
England  with  a  fleet  that  made  her  mistress  of  the  seas, 
and  which  he  did  not  think  he  should  be  able  to  equal 
in  less  than  ten  years.     Two  such  countries,  by  a  pro- 
per understanding,    might  govern  the  world,  but  by 
their  strifes  might  overturn  it.     -He  said  that  if  he  had 
not  felt  the  enmity  of  the  British  government  on  every 
occasion  since  the  treat}-  of  Amiens,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  that  he  would  not  have  done  to  prove  his 
desire  to  conciliate— participation    in   indemnities,    as 
well  as  influence  on  the  continent ;    treaties  of  com- 
merce ;  in  short  any  thing  that  could  have  given  satis- 
faction  and  have    testified   his    friendship.     Nothing, 
however,  had  been  able  to  conquer  the  hatred  of  the 
British  government,  and  therefore  it  was  now  come  to 
the  point  whether  we  should  have  peace  or  war.     To 
preserve  peace  the  treaty  of  Amiens  must  be  fulfilled  ; 
the  abuse  in  tlie  public  prints,  if  not  totally  suppressed, 
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at  least  kept  witliin  bounds,  and  confined  to  the  English 
papers ;  and  the  protection  so  openly  given  to  his  bit- 
terest enemies  (alluding  to  Georges  and  persons  of  that 
description)  must  be  withdrawn.  If  war,  it  was  neces- 
sary only  to  say  so,  and  to  refuse  to  fulfil  the  treaty." 

Lord  Whitworth  appears,  in  this  extraordinary  con- 
versation, to  have  conducted  himself  with  prudence  and 
temper.  "  He  dwelt  strongly  on  the  sensation  which  the 
publication  of  Sebastiani's  report  had  created  in  En- 
gland, where  the  views  of  France  towards  Egypt  must 
always  command  the  utmost  vigilance  and  jealousy. 
The  first  consul,  in  reply,  maintained  that  what  ought 
to  convince  us  of  his  desire  of  peace  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  little  he  had  to  gain  by  renewing  the  war,  and 
on  the  other,  the  facility  with  which  he  might  have 
taken  possession  of  Egypt  with  the  very  ships  and 
troops  which  were  now  going  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  St.  Domingo,  and  that  with  the  approbation  of  all 
Europe,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Turks ;  who  had 
repeatedly  invited  him  to  join  with  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  us  to  evacuate  their  territory." 

What  answer  the  ambassador  made  to  this  decisive 
argument,  his  report  of  this  conference  does  not  inform 
us.  "  With  regard  to  the  mistrust  and  jealousy  which 
had,"  as  the  first  consul  said,  "  constantly  prevailed 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,"  lord 
Whitworth  properly  and  seasonably  observed,  "  that 
after  a  war  of  such  long  duration,  so  full  of  rancor,  and 
carried  on  in  a  manner  of  which  history  has  no  exam- 
ple, it  was  but  natural  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
agitation  should  prevail  j  but  this,  like  the  swell  after  a 
storm,  would  gradually  subside,  if  not  kept  up  by  the 
policy  of  either  party ;  that  he  would  not  pretend  to 
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pronounce  which  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the  paper 
war  of  which  he  complained,  and  which  was  still  kept 
up,  though  with  this  difference,  that  in  England  it  \v;is 
independent  of  government,  and  in  France  its  very  act 
and  deed."  To  this  the  ambassador  added,  "  that  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  English  had  such  motives  of  mis- 
trust against  France  as  could  not  be  alleged  against 
them,  and  he  was  going  to  instance  the  accession  of 
territory  and  influence  gained  by  France  since  the 
treaty,  when  the  first  consul  interrupted  him  by  saying, 
*I  suppose  you  mean  Piedmont  and  S\\  -it/erland : 
ces  sont  des  bagatelles?  and  it  must  have  been  foreseen 
whilst  the  negotiation  was  pending  ;  *  vous  rfavi-z  pas 
h  droit  (Pen  purler  a  cctte  heure? 

Much  more  conversation  passed,  of  which  the  am- 
bassador, in  his  oflicial  dispatch,  appears  to  have  made 
a  very  fair  and  faithful  report.  And  from  the  general 
tenor  of  it,  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  the  first 
consul  was  far  from  harbouring  on  his  part  the  most 
distant  idea  of  re-commencing  the  war  against  England, 
and  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  as  stated  by  him- 
self, viz.  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  he  conceived  himself 
in  great  danger  of  being  again  attacked  by  England  as 
soon  as  a  favorable  opportunity  offered  ;  and,  under 
this  apprehension,  he  had  directed  his  views  to  Egypt 
as  to  a  country  which  might  once  more  become  the 
scene  of  military  operation.  Anxious  to  avert  the  im- 
pending quarrel,  he  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  En- 
glish ministers,  whom  he  certainly  regarded  as  men 
destitute  or"  energy  and  capacity,  by  menaces  of  inva- 
sion. But  they  had  now  entirely  changed  their  policy, 
and  were  passing  from  the  extreme  of  umcnexs  to  thut 
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of  violence ;  and  any  attempt  to  intimidate  when  the 
spirit  of  rivalship  and  much  more  of  revenge  was  ex- 
cited, could  only  tend  to  add  a  new  incentive  to  hosti- 
lity more  cogent  than  the  motives  openly  avowed — that 
of  demonstrating  their  contempt  of  danger,  and  freedom 
from  the  disgraceful  dominion  of  fear. 

Lord  \\~lut\vorth,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  re- 
marks, that  the  first  consul  did  not,  as  M.  Talleyrand 
had  done,  affect  to  attribute  colonel  Sebastiani's  mission, 
to  commercial  motives  only,  but  as  one  rendered  neces- 
sary in  a  military  point  of  view  by  the  infraction  on  the 
part  of  the  English  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  This  ap- 
pears unnecessarily  invjdious.  The  report  itself  was 
published  ;  there  could  be  therefore  no  intention  to  de- 
ceive. The  specific  powers  with  which  colonel  Sebas- 
tian! was  invested  might  be  strictly  commercial,  but  he 
had,  without  a  doubt,  a  further  commission  of  a  general 
nature,  which  M.  Talleyrand  could  not  mean  to  deny  ; 
viz.  to  take  a  military  and  political  survey  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  report  the  state  of  it  to  his  own  govern- 
ment. 

Previous  to  the  transmission  of  this  dispatch,  lord 
Whit  worth  had  another  conference  with  M.  Talley- 
rand, in  which  an  intimation  was  given  by  the  French 
minister  "  that  a  project  was  in  contemplation  by 
which  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire  would  be  so 
effectually  secured  as  to  do  away  every  cause  of  doubt 
or  uneasiness,  either  with  regard  to  Egypt  or  any  part 
of  the  Turkish  dominions." 

On  the  22d  of  February  the  annual  EXPOSE',  or  view 
of  the  state  of  the  French  republic,  was  presented  by 
order  of  the  executive  government  to  the  legislative 
2L  2 
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body.  It  declares  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  France 
in  the  departments  recently  visited  by  the  first  consul, 
hail  with  blessings  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  government  to  cherish  these  auspicious 
dispositions.  On  the  continent  every  thing,"  says  this 
official  statement,  "  offers  us  pledges  of  repose  and  tran- 
quillity. A  French  ambassador  is  at  Constantinople, 
charged  with  renewing  and  fortifying  the  ties  which  at- 
tach us  to  a  power  apparently  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, but  which  it  is  our  interest  to  sustain,  and  to  sup- 
port the  foundations  by  which  it  is  upheld.  The  Bri- 
tish forces  are  still  in  Alexandria  and  Malta.  The  go- 
vernment had  a  fair  right  of  complaint,  but  it  has  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  vessels  which  are  to  convey 
them  to  Europe  are  already  in  the  Mediterranean. 

"  The  government  guaranties  to  the  nation  the  peace 
of  the  continent,  and  it  is  permitted  to  entertain  a  hope 
of  the  continuance  of  maritime  peace.  This  peace 
is  the  want  as  well  as  the  desire  of  all  nations.  For  its 
preservation  the  government  will  do  every  thing  com- 
patible with  national  honor,  essentially  connected  with 
Nthe  strict  execution  of  treaties.  But  in  England  two 
parties  maintain  a  contest  for  power.  One  of  those 
parties  has  concluded  peace,  and  appears  desirous  of 
maintaining  it.  The  other  has  taken  an  oath  of  eternal 
hatred  to  France — hence  that  fluctuation  of  opinion 
and  of  counsels  which  prevails ;  hence  that  attitude  at 
the  same  time  pacific  and  menacing.  While  this  con- 
test of  party  continues,  measures  of  precaution  art: 
what  the  government  is  called  upon  to  adopt.  Five 
hundred  thousand  men  ought  to  be,  and  shall  be,  ready 
to  undertake  its  defence  and  avenge  its  injuries. 
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Strange  necessity  which  miserable  passions  impose  on 
two  nations  whom  interest  and  inclination  mutually 
prompt  to  the  cultivation  of  peace  ! 

"  Whatever  success  intrigues  may  experience  in  Lon- 
don, no  other  people  will  be  involved  in  new  combina- 
tions :  the  government  says  with  conscious  pride  that 
ENGLAND,  single-handed,  cannot  maintain  a  conflict 
against  FRANCE  !  But  we  have  better  hopes,  and  we 
believe  that  in  the  British  cabinet  nothing  will  be 
listened  to  but  the  counsels  of  wisdom  and  the  voice  of 
humanity. 

"  YES,  doubtless  the  peace  will  daily  be  more  consoli- 
dated. The  relation  of  the  two  governments  will  as- 
sume the  character  of  good-will  which  is  suitable  to 
their  mutual  interests.  A  happy  repose  will  bury  the 
recollection  of  the  long  calamities,  of  a  disastrous  war, 
and  France  and.  England,  rendering  their  happiness  re- 
ciprocal, will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  world." 

On  the  publication  of  this  consular  address  in  the 
English  papers,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
just  and  pacific  sentiments  contained  in  it  would  not 
prevent  the  national  resentment  from  being  excited  by 
the  vain  and  ill-timed  boast  that  England  could  not  sin- 
gle-handed maintain  a  conflict  against  France ;  which 
indeed  merited  only  contempt.  But,  as  if  the  reputa- 
tion of  England  had  depended  entirely  upon  the  oracles 
uttered  by  the  first  consul,  the  nation  seemed  trans- 
ported with  rage  and  indignation,  and  the  greatest  in- 
jury could  scarcely  have  caused  a  more  eager  thirst  of  re- 
renge  than  this  supposed  insult,  which  left  England 
the  rank  of  the  second  power  only  on  the  face  of  the 
globe ;  for,  the  first  consul,  in  his  recent  conference 
with  lord  Whitworth,  and  even  by  implication  in  the 
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present  address,  had  allowed  Great  Britain  and  France 
to  be  the  two  greatest  nations  in  the  world,  which,  he 
justly  affirmed,  they  might  either  by  their  union  go- 
vern, or  by  their  strife  overturn.  The  truth  obviously 
is,  that  in  ordinary  cases  England,  by  the  superiority  of 
her  maritime  power,  will  gain  considerable  advantages 
over  her  great  rival ;  and  upon  this  account  France 
has  never  for  ages  entered,  and  never  probably  will  en- 
ter, into  a  war  single-handed  against  England  without  re- 
luctance, but  will  always  be  disposed  to  make  conces- 
sions to  avoid  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  France  is 
forced  by  the  pride  and  precipitancy  of  England  into  a 
war,  she  undoubtedly  may,  by  exertions,  of  which  she 
is  very  capable,  convert  the  war  on  the  part  of  En- 
gland into  a  war  of  self-defence,  and  by  serious  me- 
naces of  invasion  she  may  compel  this  country  to  con- 
tend for  its  existence  at  home,  even  while  the  arma- 
ments of  Britain  are  conquering  sugar  islands  and  spice 
islands  abroad.  The  military  strength  of  England  alone 
s  utterly  unequal  to  any  attempt  at  subduing  France ; 
and  as  she  cannot,  by  her  utmost  efforts,  render  the 
existence  of  that  country  the  object  of  the  contest,  her 
power,  though  very  gseat,  is  evidently  of  a  secondary 
nature 

On  the  28th  of  February  lord  Hawkesbury  replied 
to  lord  Whitworth's  dispatches  of  the  21st.  The  En- 
glish secretary  ascribes  a  far  greater  importance  to  the 
declarations  of  the  first  consul  than  they  appear  to  have 
deserved:  he  affirms  "  that  the  language  used  by  him 
lias  tended  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  suspicions 
which  colonel  Sebastian i's  report  was  calculated  to 
cite."  And  he  complains  "  that  nothing  approaching 
to  explanation  or  satisfaction  has  been  offered  by  tin.' 
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first  consul  in  answer  to  the  representations  of  his  ma- 
jesty ou  this  head."  But  was  this  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pected when  England  had  nothing  more  than  vague  ap- 
prehensions to  allege  of  a  future  violation  of  tiie  treaty 
of  Amiens  on  tiie  part  of  France  respecting  Egypt ; 
whereas  France  complained  on  the  justest  grounds  of  a 
gross  and  direct  violation  of  the  same  treaty  on  the 
part  of  England  in  relation  to  Malta  ?  France  did  not, 
however,  as  England  would  probably  have  done  in  the 
same  circumstances,  refuse  all  satisfaction,  but  merely 
inquired  in  civil  terms  what  satisfaction  was  expected, 
which  the  English  ambassador  most  strangely  and  inex- 
cusably was  not  instructed  to  declare. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  letter,  the  English  secretary 
thus  expresses  himself: — "  When  it  is  considered  how 
greatly  the  dominion,  power,  and  influence  of  France 
have  of  late  been  extended,  his  majesty  must  feel  that 
he  has  an  incontestable  right,  conformably  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated 
and  concluded,  to  demand  additional  securities  in  any 
new  arrangement  which  it  might  be  necessary  to 
make,  with  a  view  of  effecting  the  real  objects  of  that 
treaty.  And  these  considerations,  sufficient  as  they 
might  be  in  themselves  to  justify  the  line  of  conduct  he 
had  determined  to  adopt ,  have  received  additional  force 
from  the  views  which  have  been  recently  and  unre- 
servedly manifested  by  the  French  government  respect- 
ing the  Turkish  dominions,  and  the  islands  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  which  have  been  in  a  great  degree  ad- 
mitted by  the  first  consul  in  his  interview  with  your 
excellency." 

In  the  interval  between  the  signing  of  the  prelimi- 
nary articles  and  the  definitive  treaty,  it  might,  indeed, 
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have  been  plausibly  and  even  forcibly  urged,  that  En- 
gland had  aright  to  extend  her  demands  in  consequence 
of  the  intermediate  acquisitions  of  France.  But  the 
definitive  treaty  having  been  concluded  in  and  under 
those  circumstances,  the  claims  of  England  were  by 
every  rule  of  justice,  equity,  and  even  common  sense,  su- 
perseded.— No  addition  whatever  had,  since  that  period, 
been  made  to  the  power  of  France,  Piedmont  being 
then  hers  in  possession,  and  Parma  in  reversion;  no 
actual  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  or  could 
be  alleged,  and  vague  apprehensions  only  were  stated 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government. 

With  regard  to  the  report  of  Sebastiani,  it  contained 
not  the  most  distant  trace  of  any  project  really  con- 
certed for  the  invasion  of  Egypt ;  but  it  had  reference 
merely  to  what  might  be  effected  in  case  of  an  eventual 
rupture  with  England.  And  nothing  in  the  declarations 
of  the  first  consul,  during  the  interview  with  lord 
Whitworth,  could  possibly  be  tortured  into  an  avowal 
of  any  hostile  design  against  Egypt.  On  the  contrary, 
he  truly  stated  to  lord  Whitworth,  that  if  he  had  felt 
the  smallest  inclination  to  take  possession  of  it  by  force, 
he  might  have  done  it  a  month  ago ;  and  that  the  En- 
glish garrison  in  Alexandria,  instead  of  protecting 
Egypt,  only  furnished  him  with  a  pretence  for  in- 
vading it.  This,  he  said,  vhe  should  not  do,  whatever 
might  be  his  desire  to  have  it  for  a  colony."  And  for 
this  determination  he  assigned  very  solid  and  substan- 
tial reasons;  adding,  indeed,  a  very  distant  and 
chimerical  one,  viz.  "  that  Egypt  would  sooner  or 
later  belong  to  France,  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of  the 
Turkish  empire."  But  it  was  surely  neither  just  or 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  war  by  which  the  existence  of 
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Britain  was  to  be  hazarded,  in  order  to  prevent  this 
dream  of  fancy  from  being  realised.  In  the  view  of 
sober  reason  it  was  enough  to  say,  that  if  an  attempt 
should  ever  be  made  on  Egypt  upon  any  pretext,  or  in 
any  circumstances  by  France,  that  country  should  be 
defended  by  the  whole  power  of  England. 

In  order,  however,  to  dispel  the  umbrage  that  might 
be  taken  at  this  wild  and  flighty  sally,  M.  Talleyrand 
was  authorised  the  very  next  day,  and  previous  to  the 
transmission  of  the  ambassador's  dispatches  to  England, 
to  assure  him,  "that  a  project  was  in  contemplation  by 
which  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire  would  be 
effectually  secured."  And  with  the  cordial  concur- 
rence of  England  this  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  ac- 
complished. But  the  English  ministry  at  this  period, 
far  from  seeking  facilities  to  effect  an  accommodation  of 
differences,  and  probably  ashamed  of  the  magnitude  of 
their  former  concessions,  had  evidently  determined  to 
retain  possession  of  Malta  at  all  events,  and  were  eager 
to  seise  upon  every  pretence  to  inflame  the  quarrel. 
The  secretary,  lord  Hawkesbury,  concludes  his  letter 
with  saying,  "  that  his  majesty  will  consider  the  com- 
munication of  such  a  project  as  indicating  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  to  afford  him  ex- 
planation and  satisfaction  respecting  some  of  the  points 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  his  representations.  But 
after  all  that  has  passed  his  majesty  cannot  consent  that 
his  troops  shall  evacuate  the  island  of  MALTA,  until 
substantial  security  has  been  provided  for  those  objects 
which,  under  the  present  circumstances,  might  be  ma- 
terially endangered  by  their  removal/'  Notwithstanding 
these  alarming  apprehensions,  it  was  evident  to  demon- 
stration, that  no  object  would  be  endangered  by  the 
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evacuation  of  Malta  wort',  which  would  not  have  been 
equally  endangered  by  the  evacuation  of  it  at  the  period 
so  clearly  specified  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  even  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  have  obtained  within  that  term, 
the  guarantee  of  all  the  powers  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 
Could  it  be  conceived  for  a  moment  that  France,  when 
she  signed  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  lost  the  desire  of  pos- 
sessing Egypt? — No:  it  was  merely  the  design  of  con- 
verting that  country  into  a  French  colony  which  sh< 
linquished;  and  not  a  shadow  of  proof  existed  that  this 
design  had  ever  been  resumed.  On  the  contrary,  even 
the  report  of  Sebastiani  himself,  objectionable  as  it  was 
in  some  respects,  contained  the  most  decisive  evidence, 
that  no  one  step  had  been  taken  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  Turkish  sovereignty  in 
Egypt.  Far  from  this  being  true,  it  appears  that  Se- 
bastiani, on  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Cairo,  declared 
to  the  pacha,  that  peace  had  been  concluded  between 
the  French  republic  and  the  sublime  porte,  and  the 
ancient  relations  of  amity  and  commerce  re-established  ; 
and  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  troubles, 
he  was  expressly  charged  by  the  first  consul  to  offer  tilt- 
mediation  of  France,  in  order  to  make  peace  between 
the  Turkish  government  and  the  beys.  Moreover,  with 
a  view  to  give  all  the  satisfaction  which  the  nature  of  tin- 
case  admitted,  the  French  government  now  oH'ercd  to 
concert  measures  with  England,  for  preserving  unim- 
paired the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  This, 
however,  did  not  amount  to  the  "substantial  security" 
which  his  majesty  requited  as  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  the  evacuation  of  Malta.  And  the  English  am- 
bassador, in  answer  to  repeated  and  anxious  inquirie- 
the  part  of  the  French  government  upon  this  head,  was 
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obliged  to  confess  himself  absolutely  unable  to  state 
what  the  satisfaction,  and  what  the  security,  demanded 
by  England,  really  was. 

The  ensuing  dispatch  of  lord  Whitworth,  dated 
March  5th,  informs  lord  Hawkesbury,  "  that  the  in- 
structions contained  in  the  last  letter  had  been  duly 
executed,  and  that  he  had  made  known  his  majesty's 
resolution  respecting  MALTA.  M.  Talleyrand  heard 
him,  as  he  says,  with  great  patience,  endeavoring  to 
convince  him  of  the  futility  of  the  apprehensions  en- 
tertained on  this  subject.  That  minister  admitted  that 
Egypt  had  been,  perhaps  it  still  was,  a  favorite  object  with 
the  first  consul — but  that  it  was  not  so  much  so  as  to 
allow  him  to  go  to  WAR  for  its  attainment."  The  En- 
glish ambassador  then  touching  upon  the  project  for 
securing  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  M.  Tal- 
leyrand referred  him  to  the  EXPOSE'  recently  laid  before 
the  legislative  body,  in  which  was  contained  the  follow- 
ing passage: — "  A  French  ambassador  is  at  Constanti- 
nople, charged  with  renewing  and  fortifying  the  ties 
which  attach  us  to  a  power  which  seems  to  be  threaten- 
ed with  destruction,  but  which  it  is  our  interest  to  sus- 
tain, and  to  support  the  foundations  by  which  it  is  up- 
held." And  the  project  in  contemplation  appeared  to 
be  simply  a  scheme  for  a  general  guarantee  of  the 
Turkish  empire  by  those  powers  who  were  interested  in 
its  safety,  of  which  France,  agreeably  to  its  ancient  and 
obvious  policy,  was  indeed  the  principal,  but  which 
might  also  with  propriety  comprehend  England,  Prussia, 
Spain,  and  Sweden.  This  was  a  suggestion  which,  in 
the  hands  of  wise  statesmen,  was  very  capable  of  being 
improved  into  a  basis  of  accommodation;  and  if  En- 
gland had,  at  this  critical  moment,  contented  herself 
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with  declaring  that  she  would  retain  Malta  till  this  satis- 
faction and  security  had  been  obtained,  France,  who 
was  evidently  anxious  to  obviate  every  real  ground  of 
apprehension,  would  probably  have  acquiesced,  and  by 
political  skill  and  address,  other  advantages  (the  result 
of  acting  in  mutual  concert  and  confidence)  would 
doubtless  have  followed.  But  the  English  ministry 
having  already  formed  the  unwise  and  unjust  determina- 
tion to  keep  Malta,  in  gross  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  the  ambassador  gave  M.  Talleyrand  to  under- 
stand, "  that  this  would  not  be  deemed  sufficient." 
Hereupon  the  French  minister  repeated  the  question, 
"  What  then  is  the  security  which  you  requirej  and 
which  the  first  consul  can  give  ? "  "  This,  the  ambassa- 
dor told  him,  must  be  the  subject  of  the  negotiation  on 
which  the  English  government  was  willing  to  enter ; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  French  government  would  bring 
into  it  the  same  temper,  and  the  same  real  desire  to  con- 
ciliate, which  was  manifested  by  his  majesty's  ministers." 
The  negotiation,  therefore,  according  to  lord  Whit- 
worth's  view  of  the  subject,  was  not  yet  even  begun, 
and  his  good  sense  pointed  out  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  spirit  of  equity  and  conciliation.  This 
declaration  seems  to  have  operated  very  beneficially,  for 
at  the  next  meeting  M.  Talleyrand  was  at  much  pains 
to  convince  lord  Whitworth,  that  the  first  consul,  far 
from  wishing  to  carry  matters  to  extremity,  was  desi- 
rous of  discussing  fairly,  and  without  passion,  a  point 
which  he  admitted  was  of  importance  to  both  countries. 
He  repeatedly  assured  the  ambassador,  that  much  as 
the  first  consul  might  have  the  acquisition  of  Egypt  at 
heart,  he  would  sacrifice  his  own  feelings  to  the  pre- 
jservation  of  peace  ;  and  henceforth  seek  to  augment  hi-* 
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glory  by  improving  and  consolidating  the  internal  situ- 
ation of  the  country,  rather  than  by  adding  to  its  pos- 
sessions. This  declaration  must,  doubtless,  have  been 
intended  as  the  prelude  to  some  important  conces- 
sions; and  the  English  ministry  had  now,  to  appearance, 
a  fair  opportunity  of  settling  this  dangerous  dispute 
with  both  honor  and  advantage.  But  without  waiting 
the  arrival  of  this  momentous  dispatch,  they  had 
adopted  a  measure  most  rash,  absurd,  and  fatal,  by  ad- 
vising the  king  to  send  (March  8)  a  message  to  parlia- 
ment, conceived  in  the  following  terms: — "  G.  It.  His 
majesty  thinks  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  as  very  considerable  military  preparations 
are  carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  he 
has  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  additional  measures  of. 
precaution  for  the  security  of  his  dominions ;  though 
the  preparations  to  which  his  majesty  refers,  are  avow- 
edly directed  to  colonial  service,  yet  as  discussions  of 
great  importance  are  now  subsisting  between  his  majes- 
ty and  the  French  government,  the  result  of  which  must 
at  present  be  uncertain,  his  majesty  is  induced  to  make 
this  communication  to  his  faithful  commons,  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  whilst  they  partake  of  his  majesty's  ear- 
nest and  unvarying  solicitude  for  the  continuance  of 
peace,  he  may  rely  with  perfect  confidence  on  their 
public  spirit  and  liberality,  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  re- 
quire for  supporting  the  honor  of  his  crown,  and  t 
essential  interests  of  his  people." 

This  resolution  to  arm  even  before  the  negotiation 
had  commenced,  and  which,  when  commenced,  ought, 
conformably  to  the  sentiments  both  of  the  English  am- 
bassador and  the  French  minister,  to  be  conducted  intlu 
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spirit  of  free  and  amicable  discussion,  excited  in  France 
the  utmost  amazement,  not  unmixed  certainly  with  in- 
dignation :  and  in  England  it  was  universally  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  some  urgent,  though  unknown  poli- 
tical necessity,  which  could  alone  induce  the  present 
leaders  of  administration,  whose  pacific,  not  to  say  pu- 
sillanimous disposition  was  so  well  ascertained,  to  adopt 
this  bold  and  unexpected  measure — and  France  was  al- 
ready condemned  unheard,  without  justice  and  without 
mercy. 

Two  clays  only  after  the  presenting  of  the  message, 
the  French  ambassador,  general  Andreossi,  made  a  for- 
mal demand,  "  hitherto  delayed  in  the  hope  that  verbal 
communications  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  pro- 
duced satisfactory  expositions,  by  preparing  the  way 
for  the  mutual  conciliation  of  minds  and  interests,"  for 
the  evacuation  of  Malta ;  an  event  which  he  truly  affirms 
was  not  made  by  the  treaty,  to  depend  upon  the  will  of 
the  powers  invited  to  join  in  the  guarantee  of  its  inde- 
pendence: and  he  declares,  "  that  it  would  be  without 
example  in  the  history  of  nations,  were  his  Britannic 
majesty  to  refuse  to  execute  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
pacification — that  very  article  which,  in  the  drawing 
up  of  the  preliminaries,  was  considered  as  the  first,  and 
as  requiring  to  be  settled  previously  to  every  other  point." 

After  an  interval  of  five  days,  lord  Hawkesbury  re- 
turned an  answer  to  this  demand,  in  which  he  states  at 
great  length  the  grounds  on  which  his  majesty,  "  who 
was  actually  preparing  to  carry  the  arrangements  re- 
specting Malta  into  execution,  had  been  prevented  in  his 
intention  by  the  extraordinary  publication  of  colonel 
Sebastian! ;  the  representations  and  complaints  to  which 
this  publication  liad  given  rise,  having  been  wholly  di*- 
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regarded,  no  satisfaction  afforded,  and  no  explanation 
given." 

But  lord  Whitworth  himself  had  acknowledged  that 
the  vague  demand  hy  England  of  satisfaction,  must  be 
the  object  of  a  negotiation  not  yet  begun. .  And  the 
French  official  account  of  this  transaction  very  properly 
remarks,  "  that  the  moment  in  which  the  three  month* 
fixed  for  the  evacuation  of  Malta  were  on  the  point  of 
expiring,  was  the  time  for  stating  the  grounds  on  which 
it  was  pretended  that  the  evacuation  ought  to  be  re- 
fused or  delayed.  Some  discussions  would  then  have 
arisen  between  the  two  governments,  and  however  legi- 
timate the  pretensions  of  England  may  be,  she  ought 
doubtless  to  have  employed  the  means  of  negotiationa 
before  she  appealed  to  arms*." 

Lord  Whitworth,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
royal  message  from  the  English  secretary  of  state  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  repaired  at  two  o'clock 
to  M.  Talleyrand,  whom  he  found  "  already  apprised 
of  it,  and  preparing,  in  an  agitation  he  could  not  dis- 
guise, to  communicate  the  news  to  the  first  consul."  He 
listened,  nevertheless,  attentively  to  the  story  told  by 
lord  Whitworth,  who  with  great  prudence  but  with  little 
success,  "  endeavored  to  make  him  sensible  that  this 
measure  was  merely  precautionary,  and  not  in  the  least 
intended  as  a  menace" — that  it  ivas,  in  short,  "merely  a 
measure  of  self- security." 

M.  Talleyrand  repeated  anew  his  assurances,  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  alarm — that  the  first  consul 
was  pacific — that  he  ,had  no  thoughts  whatever  of  at- 
tacking his  majesty's  dominions,  unless  forced  by  the 

*  Official  Papers,  published  at  Paris,  p.  76. 
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commencement  of  hostilities  on  our  part ;  but  that  a  re- 
fusal to  evacuate  Malta  would  be  regarded  by  him  as 
such  a  commencement."  At  seven  o'clock  the  same 
evening  M.  Talleyrand  informed  lord  Whitworth,  that 
he  had  seen  the  first  consul ;  that  although  highly  irri- 
tated at  the  unjust  suspicions  entertained  by  the  English 
government,  yet  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  lose 
sight  of  the  calamities  which  the  present  discussion 
might  entail  upon  humanity — saying,  that  if  England 
wished  to  discuss  fairly,  he  wished  the  same — that  if 
England  prepared  for  war,  he  would  do  the  same. 

M.  Talleyrand  then  produced  a  paper,  not  absolutely 
official,  but  a  memorandum,  which  might  facilitate  the 
ambassador's  communication  of  the  first  consul's  senti- 
ments. This  paper  was  very  ill  calculated  to  alter  the 
disposition  of  the  English  government,  now  manifestly 
bent  on  a  renewal  of  the  war ;  as  the  object  of  it  was 
evidently  to  intimidate,  by  implied  threats,  which  could 
only  tend  to  excite  additional  irritation.  It  stated, 
I.  That  if  his  Britannic  majesty  in  his  message, 
means  to  speak  of  the  expedition  of  Helvoetsluys,  all 
the  world  knows  that  it  was  destined  for  America,  and 
that  it  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  its  destination, 
but  in  consequence  of  his  majesty's  message,  the  em- 
barkation and  putting  to  sea  are  about  to  be  counter- 
manded.— II.  That  if  satisfactory  explanation  was  not 
received  respecting  the  English  armament,  it  was  na- 
tural that  the  first  consul  should  march  20,000  men 
into  Holland,  since  Holland  is  mentioned  in  the  mes- 
sage.— III.  That  in  this  case  it  was,  also,  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  an  encampment  should  be  formed  on 
the  frontiers  of  Hanover,  &c. — IV.  Likewise,  that  the 
first  consul  should  order  several  camps  to  be  formed  at 
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Calais,  and  on  different  points  of  the  coast.  — V.  That 
the  first  consul,  who  was  on  the  point  of  evacuating 
Switzerland,  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  continuing 
a  French  army  in  that  country. — VI.  It  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  all  this,  that  the  first  consul  should  send 
a  fresh  force  into  Italy,  in  order  to  occupy  in  case  of 
necessity  the  position  of  Tarentum. — VII.  England  arm- 
ing and  with  so  much  publicity,  will  compel  France  to 
put  her  armies  on  the  war  establishment — a  step  so  im- 
portant as  cannot  fail  to  agitate  all  Europe." 

Till  the  following  Sunday,  (March  13)  the  ambassa- 
dor had  no  means  of  ascertaining  farther  the  effect 
which  his  majesty's  message  had  produced  on  the  mind 
of  the  first  consul.  "  At  the  court  which  was  held  at 
the  Tuilieries  on  that  day,"  says  lord  Whitworth  in  his 
dispatch  of  March  the  14th,  "  he  accosted  me  evidently 
under  very  considerable  agitation.  He  began  by  asking 
me  if  I  had  any  news  from  England.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  received  letters  two  days  ago*  He  immediately  said, 
'And  so  you  are  determined  to  go  to  war?'  No,  I  re- 
plied, we  are  too  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  peace. 
*  Nous  avonsj  said  he,  '  dcja  fait  la  guerre  pendant 
quinze  ans?  As  he  seemed  to  wait  for  an  answer,  I  ob- 
served only:  CVw  est  deja  trap.  '  Mais?  said  he,  *  vous 
voulez  la  fa  ire  encore  quinzt  annees,  et  vous  m'y  for fez* 
I  told  him  that  was  very  far  from  his  majesty's  intentions. 
He  then  proceeded  to  count  Marcoff  and  the  chevalier  Aza- 
ra,  who  were  standing  togetherat  a  little  distance  from  me, 
and  said  to  them, '  Les  Angiois  veulent  la  guerre ,-  maiss'ils 
ttont  Ics  premiers  a.  tirer  I'epte,  je  serai  le  dernier  a  la 
remettre.  Us  ne  respectent  pas  les  traites.  II  faut  dore- 
navant  les  couvrir  de  crepe  noir?  He  then  went  his 
round.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back  to  me,  and  re- 
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sumed  tlio  conversation,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  by 
something  personally  civil  to  me.  He  began  again — 
*  Pourquoi  dcs  annemens  ?  Contre  qui  des  rnesures  de 
precaution?  Je  rial  pas  un  seulvaisseaudeligne  dans  Ics 
ports  de  France  :  mais  si  vous  vaidez  arnter,  farmerai 
aussi;  si  vous  voulez  vous  batfre,  je  me  battrai  aussi. 
rouzpourrez  peut-etre  tuerla  France,  maisjamais  rin- 
timider?  On  ne  voudroit,  said  I,  ni  fun  ni  V outre.  On 
voudroit  vivre  en  bonne  intelligence  avec  elle.  *  II  faut 
done  respecter  les  traites?  replied  he  :  *  malheur  a  ceux 
tjui  ne  respectent  pas  les  traites  !  z/s  en  scront  responsa- 
kle  a.  toute  /'  Europe?  He  was  too  much  agitated  to 
make  it  adviseable  for  me  to  prolong  the  conversation  ; 
I  therefore  made  no  answer,  and  he  retired  to  his  apart, 
ment  repeating  the  last  phrase." 

The  ambassador  concludes  with  remarking,  "  that  all 
this  passed  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  two  hundred 
people  who  were  present,"  and  he  expresses  a  full  per, 
suasion,  "  that  there  was  not  a  single  person  who  did  not 
feel  the  extreme  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
total  want  of  dignity  as  well  as  of  decency  on  the  occa- 
sion." Undoubtedly,  the  indecorum  of  this  procedure 
was  wry  great ;  but  when  the  welfare  of  millions  is  at 
stake,  questions  of  decorum  must  be  regarded  as  of  very 
inferior  importance.  The  first  consul  was  prompted  by 
the  warmth  of  passion  and  resentment  to  speak  his  sen- 
timents rudely  and  unseasonably  ;  but  the  only  question 
of  moment  is,  what  those  sentiments  really  were — and  it 
is  impossible  to  affirm,  that  they  breathed  the  spirit  of 
war,  or  were  adverse  to  any  equitable  and  intelligible 
proposal  of  accommodation. 

The  notice  taken  by  the  ambassador  of  the  strange 
impropriety  which  had  occurred,  was  temperate  and  ju- 
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dicious.  He  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  stating  to 
M  Talleyrand,  "  that  he  had  been  placed,  by  the  first 
consul,  in  a  situation  which  could  neither  suit  his  pub- 
lie  nor  his  private  feelings ;  that  he  went  to  the  Tuilleries 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  first  consul,  and  to  present 
his  countrymen,  but  not  to  treat  of  political  subjects ; 
and  that  unless  he  had  an  assurance  from  him  that  he 
should  not  be  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  dis- 
agreeable circumstances,  he  should  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  discontinuing  his  visits  to  the  Tuilleries."  M. 
Talleyrand  assured  the  ambassador,  "  that  it  was  very 
far  from  the  first  consul's  intention  to  distress  him  ;  but 
he  had  felt  himself  personally  insulted  by  the  charges 
which  were  brought  against  him  by  the  English  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  exculpating  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ministers  of  the  different  powers  of  Europe. 
He  assured  him  that  nothing  similar  would  occur." 

Although,  after  a  step  so  decisive  as  that  of  the  king's 
message,  the  ministry  ought  surely  to  have  been  pre- 
pared with  a  prqjet,  that  France  might  at  least  have 
known  what  England  expected  from  her  by  way  of  sa- 
tisfaction, matters  remained  in  an  almost  dormant  state 
till,  on  the  29th  of  March,  general  Andreossi  transmitted 
to  lord  Hawkesbury  an  important  note;  in  which,  by 
command  of  the  first  consul,  he  positively  denies  "  that 
Great  Britain  was  menaced  by  preparations  made  in  the 
ports  of  France  and  Holland.  The  first  consul  has 
made  no  preparation.  How,"  exclaims  the  ambassador, 
"  can  his  Britannic  majesty's  ministers  have  been  de- 
ceived on  facts  so  evident?  —  The  first  consul  knows 
that  a  great  nation  can  never  be  terrified.  He  believes 
that  good  policy  and  the  feelings  of  true  dignity  ever 
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inspire  the  sentiment  of  esteem  for  a  rival  nation,  and 
never  the  design  of  menacing  her.  The  second  part  of 
his  majesty's  message  consists  of  another  assertion  no 
better  founded :  his  Britannic  majesty  makes  mention 
of  discussions^  the  success  of  which  is  doubtful*  What 
are  these  discussions  r — Can  a  state  of  difficulties  which 
leads  to  an  alternative  of  PEACE  or  WAR  spring  up  un- 
awares, without  commencement,  without  progression, 
and  lead,  without  distinction,  to  an  appeal  to  arms, 
before  all  the  means  of  conciliation  have  been  exhaust- 
ed ?  The  first  consul  places  his  glory,  in  an  affair  of 
this  nature,  wholly  in  being  taken  in  an  unprovided 
state.  In  lord  Hawkcsbury's  note  an  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed, that  the  French  republic  lias  increased  in 
power  since  the  peace  of  Amiens.  This  is  a  decided 
error.  Since  that  epoch  France  has  evacuated  a  con- 
siderable territory.  The  French  power  has  received  no 
degree  of  augmentation.  If  his  Britannic  majesty  is 
determined  to  make  war,  he  may  allege  all  the  pretexts 
he  pleases ;  he  will  find  few  less  founded,"  The  am- 
bassador then  recapitulates  the  causes  of  complaint,  on 
the  part  of  his  government,  against  England ;  and,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  reciprocation  of  abuse,  lie 
makes  a  proposal  tending,  indeed,  to  show  the  solici- 
tude of  France  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with 
Eugland,  but  utterly  incompatible  with  the  genius  of 
the  English  constitution,  viz.  "  that  means  should  be 
adopted  to  prevent,  in  future,  any  mention  being  ina.le 
of  wliat  is  passing  in  France,  either  in  olh'c-ial  discus- 
sions, or  in  polemical  writings,  in  England,  as  in  like 
manner  in  the  French  official  discussions  and  polemical 
writings,  no  mention  whatever  should  be  nmdu  of  what 
is  passing  iu  England.'1 — "Lord  Hawkesbury,"  the  am- 
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bossador  proceeds  to  state,  "  mentions  an  article  in  a 
journal  containing  the  report  of  a  French  colonel."  An 
answer  on  this  point,  he  declares  to  be  neither  long  nor 
difficult.  "  A  colonel  in  the  English  army  has  pub- 
lished a  work  in  England,  filled  with  the  most  atrocious 
and  disgusting  calumnies  against  the  French  army  and 
its  general.  The  LIES  it  contains  have  been  contra- 
dicted by  the  reception  which  colonel  Sebastiani  lias  ex- 
perienced. The  publicity  of  this  report  was  at  once  a 
refutation  and  a  reparation  which  the  French  army  had 
a  right  to  expect,  Egypt  has  since  been  restored  to 
the  dorniniQu  of  its  lawful  sovereign :  there  remains, 
therefore,  but  one  object  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention 
of  the  two  nations — the  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  as  far  as  concerns  Malta.  His  majesty  has  en- 
gaged to  restore  it  to  the  order,  and  to  entrust  it  to  the 
Neapolitan  army  till  the  order  should  be  in  a  condition 
to  guard  it.  His  majesty  will  reject  all  sophistry,  every 
distinction,  every  mental  reservation,  which  might  be 
offered  to  him,  to  put  in  doub,t  the  force  and  the  vali- 
dity of  his  engagement.  His  Britannic  majesty's  equi- 
ty, his  conscience,  in  this  respect,  are  guarantees  for 
the  French  republic.  Were  it  otherwise,  what  means 
in  future  would  the  two  nations  have  for  coming  to  an 
understanding  ?  Would  not  all  be  chaos  ?  This  would 
indeed  be  adding  another  calamity  to  those  which  have 
menaced  social  order.  The  undersigned  is  directed  to 
declare,  in  short,  that  the  FIRST  CONSUL  will  not  take  up 
the  defiance  gk-cn  by  ENGLAND  to  FRANCE  ;  that  as  to 
Malta,  he  sees  no  subject  of  discussion,  the  treaty  hav- 
ing provided  for  every  thing,  and  settled  every  thing." 
SUCH  was  the  result  of  the  king's  message  to  parlia- 
ment. On  the  5th  of  March,  immediately  previous  to. 
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that  grossly  impolitic  measure,  lord  ^Vhitworth  was  in- 
formed by  M.  Talleyrand,  "  that  the  first  consul,  far 
from  wishing  to  carry  matters  to  extremity,  was  de- 
sirous to  discuss  fairly,  and  without  passion,  a  point 
which  he  admitted  to  be  of-  importance  to  both  coun- 
tries." Now,  menaced  by  an  hostile  declaration,  he  de- 
clares, by  his  ambassador  in  England,  "  that  he  sees  no 
subject  for  discussion."  Thus  it  is  that  rashness  and 
folly  perpetually  defeat  their  own  purposes  ! 

In  lord  Hawkesbury's  reply  the  merit  of  moderation 
and  forbearance  is  claimed,  in  abstaining  from  any  de- 
tailed observations  on  the  note  of  general  Andreossi. 
The  preposterous,  and  almost  ludicrous  complaint,  is 
urged  anew,  that  the  French  government  continue  to 
with-hold  all  satisfaction  and  explanation  on  the  points 
on  which  his  majesty  has  complained ;  and  the  general 
is  informed,  that  "  his  majesty's  ambassador  at  Paris  is 
instructed  to  ascertain  distinctly  from  the  French  govern- 
ment whether  they  are  determined  to  persevere  in  this 
course  of  proceeding,  or  whether  they  are  disposed, 
without  delay,  to  give  such  satisfaction  and  explanations 
as  may  lead  to  a  final  arrangement  of  differences." 

Agreeably  to  this  intimation,  a  letter  was  written 
nearly  at  the  same  time  (April  4th),  by  the  English  se- 
cretary, to  lord  Whitworth,  declaring  it  to  be  "  essen- 
tial that  the  subsisting  discussions  should  be  brought  to 
an  issue — if  the  French  government,  evading  all  discus- 
sion, should  confine  themselves  to  a  categorical  demand 
that  Malta  should  be  immediately  evacuated;  in  that 
case,  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  the  ambassador 
should  declare  the  impossibility  of  the  relations  of  ami- 
ty continuing  to  subsist  between  the  two  countries,  and 
the  necessity  he  will  be  under  of  leaving  Paris  within  a 
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certain  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  show  a  readi- 
ness to  enter  into  discussion,  and  to  give  reasonable  sa- 
tisfaction and  explanation,  the  ambassador  is  directed 
to  present  to  them  the  project  of  an  arrangement, 
which,  under  the  present  circumstances,  would  meet 
the  ideas  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  entirdy  save  the  honor  of  the  FRENCH  GOVERN- 
MENT  !" 

The  project  in  question  consisted  of  four  articles  j 
the  first  and  principal  of  which  imported  that  the  island 
of  Malta  should  remain  in  perpetuity  with  the  king  of 
Great  Britain.  So  that  a  discussion,  the  professed  ori- 
ginal object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  how  the  island  of 
Malta  could,  with  safety  to  the  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, be  restored  to  the  order  of  St.  John,  to  whom  it 
was  acknowledged  of  right  to  belong,  in  the  same  mo- 
ment commenced  and  terminated,  by  deciding  that  it 
should  not  be  restored  to  them  at  all,  but  remain  for 
ever  the  property  of  England,  a  power  unable  to  in- 
vent even  a  plausible  claim  to  it;  and  this  arrangement 
is  insultingly  said  to  be  framed  so  as  to  save  the  honor  of 
the  French  government.  The  second  article  of  this 
project  demanded  farther  that  Holland  and  Switzerland 
thould  be  immediately  evacuated  by  the  French  troops. 
By  the  third,  his  Britannic  majesty  was  pleased  to  confirm 
the  isle  of  Elba  to  France,  and  to  acknowledge  the  king 
of  Etruria.  By  the  fourth,  the  Italian  and  Ligurian  were 
also  acknowledged  by  his  majesty,  PROVIDED  an  ar- 
rangement is  made  in  Italy  for  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
v/hich  shall  be  satisfactory  to  that  monarch.  The  acknow- 
ledging of  a  title  and  the  cession  of  a  province  v/cre^  it 
seems,  in  the  view  of  the  court  of  London,  exactly 
«xjual  in  value. 
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In  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  lord  Whitvrorth 
transmitted  to  M.  Talleyrand  a  note  requiring  a  distinct 
answer  to  the  demand  of  satisfaction  stated  by  lord 
Hawkesbury.  In  the  conference  to  which  this  note 
gave  occasion,  M.  Talleyrand  said,  "  that,  in  order  to 
proceed  regularly,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  French 
government  should  be  informed  precisely  what  were  the 
objects  which  had  created  such  uneasiness,  and  on  which 
it  was  alleged  all  explanation  had  been  refused."  But 
lord  Whitworth  was  as  little  authorised  to  state  the  pre- 
cise objects  of  complaint,  as  the  nature  of  the  repara- 
tion required.  He  therefore  declined  compliance,  on 
pretence  that  such  a  specification  "  could  be  produc- 
tive of  no  advantage:"  and  the  French  government 
was,  in  a  most  absurd  and  unprecedented  manner,  left 
at  this  crisis  of  the  negotiation,  to  form  their  own  con- 
jectures respecting  both.  The  ambassador,  indeed,  al- 
leged, in  support  of  this  harsh  refusal,  as  harsh  a  rea- 
son, viz.  "  that  it  would  only  serve  to  provoke  such  a 
recapitulation  of  the  system  and  conduct  which  France 
had  pursued  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  as  would  have 
all  the  appearance  of  a  manifesto ;  that,  if  the  French 
government  exercised  a  right  of  extending  its  influence 
and  territory,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  Great  Britain  had  an  undoubted  right,  if  she 
chose  to  avail  herself  of  it,  to  SEEK  a  COUNTERPOISE." 
This  position,  the  ambassador  observes,  "  that  the 
French  minister  did  not  seem  inclined  to  dispute  ;"  and 
it  would  have  been  wonderful  if  he  had,  considering 
how  cautiously  and  guardedly  the  position  was  worded. 
But  the  true  question  clearly  was,  whether  Great  Bri- 
t  tain  had,  in  consequence  of  such  supposed  extension  of 
influence  and  territory,  a  right  not  merely  to  "  seek  # 
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counterpoise,"  but  by  force  of  arms  to  EXACT  an  EQUI- 
VALENT from  France,  though  no  violation  of  the  treaty 
was  chargeable  on  the  French  government,  and  to  com- 
mence a  new  war,  in  order  to  obtain  more  beneficial 
terms  than  those  she  had  solemnly  acceded  to. 

As  to  the  main  point  in  question,  M.  Talleyrand  re- 
peated, that  the  first  consul  had  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  to  war ;  and  that 
there  was  no  sacrifice  he  wouid  not  make,  short  of  his 
honor,  to  obtain  this  end.  "  Is  there,  said  M.  Talley- 
rand, no  means  of  satisfying  both  parties  ?  for,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  first  consul  insists,  and  will  always 
insist,  on  the  full  execution  of  the  treat}',  he  will  not 
object  to  any  mode  by  which  you  may  acquire  the  se-r 
curity  you  think  so  necessary."  He  then  submitted  a  pa- 
per to  the  ambassador,  drawn  up  in  his  presence,  as  af- 
fording a  proper  basis  of  accommodation,  earnestly  re- 
quiring him  to  transmit  it  to  England.  It  is  precisely  as 
follows:  "  The  conversation  with  M.  Talleyrand  to- 
dav,  has  led  us  to  this  result.  Every  thing  which  may 
tend  to  violate  the  independence  of  the  order  of  Malta, 
will  never  be  consented  to  by  the  French  government. 
Every  thing  which  may  tend  to  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
sent difficulties,  or  be  agreeable  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  which  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  the  French  government  have  no  objection  to 
make  a  particular  convention  respecting  it.  The  mo- 
tives of  this  convention  shall  be  inserted  in  the  pre- 
amble, and  shall  relate  to  the  respective  grievances  con- 
cerning which  the  two  governments  shall  think  it 
sulviseable  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  each 
other." 

Tliis  was  extremely  vague,  but  it  served  to  show  that 
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the  French  government  was  disposed  to  concession  ;  and 
if  the  English  ambassador  had,  in  these  circumstances, 
been  authorised  to  make  a  specific  proposal  of  a  mo- 
derate nature,  it  would  probably  have  been  attended 
with  very  favorable  effects.  But  lord  WhitAvorth  seems 
to  have  been  extremely  embarrassed  by  the  strictness  of 
his  instructions,  which  left  nothing  to  his  discretion ; 
and,  though  numerous  indications  appear  of  his  enter- 
taining- much  clearer  and  juster  views  of  things  than 
the  ministers  at  home,  he  was  unfortunately  destined  to 
be  the  too  passive  instrument  of  men  egregiously  defi- 
cient in  political  discernment  and  capacity. 

Instead,  however,  of  offering  to  die  French  govern- 
ment the  extravagant  projet  transmitted  to  him  by  the 
English  secretary,  he  consented  to  receive  the  paper 
tendered  to  him  by  M.  Talleyrand,  "  chiefly,"  as  he 
well  expresses  himself,  "  in  the  hope,  that  if  the  pos- 
session in  perpetuity  should  be  rejected,"  of  which  he 
clearly  intimates  there  can  be  ho  doubt;  "  and,  that  a 
temporary  possession  might  be  considered  as  the  next 
best  thing,  something  of  this  kind  might  derive  from 
it." 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  his  reply  (April  1 3),  appears  by 
no  means  pleased  with  this ;  and  emboldened,  no  doubt, 
by  the  extreme  reluctance  of  France  to  risk  an  open 
rupture,  he  directs  lord  Whitworth,  without  delay,  to 
communicate  to  the  French  government  the  projet  in 
question ;  "  the  conditions  of  which,"  the  secretary 
says,  "  appear  to  his  majesty  so  well  calculated  to  save 
the  HONOR  of  the  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  on  the  subject, 
of  Malta  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  hold  out  to  them  such 
important  advantages,  that  the  success  of  the  proposition 
is  at  least  worth  trying."  But,  if  this  proposition  was  at 
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once  so  honorable  and  so  advantageous  to  France,  what 
should  prevent  the  immediate  and  eager  acceptance  of  it? 
Lord  Hawkesbury  then  goes  on  to  observe,  "  that  the 
execution  of  the  article  relative  to  Malta,  is  become  im- 
practicable from  causes  which  it  has  not  been  in  his  ma- 
jesty's power  to  control.  That  the  greatest  part  of  the 
funds  assigned  to  the  support  of  the  order,  and  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  independence  of  the  order, 
and  the  defence  of  the  island,  have  been  sequestrated 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty,  in  direct 
repugnance  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  treaty  ;  and 
that  two  of  the  principal  powers  who  were  invited  to 
accede  as  guarantees  to  the  arrangement,  have  refused 
their  accession,  except  on  the  condition,  that  the  part 
of  the  arrangement,  which  was  deemed  so  material,  re- 
lative to  the  Maltese  inhabitants,  should  be  entirely  can- 
celled." 

But  to  make  the  restitution  of  the  island  to  depend 
upon  obtaining  the  unqualified  guarantee  of  all  the 
powers  named  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  was  a  most  pal- 
pable and  disgraceful  evasion  of  the  treaty,  which  ex- 
pressly stipulated  the  evacuation  of  the  island  at  the 

end    Of   THR'EE    MONTHS,    OR    SOONER  .IF    POSSIBLE,  Up- 

on  two  conditions  only ;  1st,  The  arrival  of  the  Ne- 
apolitan troops ;  and,  2dly,  The  presence  of  commis- 
sioners authorised  by  the  order  to  receive  it.  And  the 
invitation  to  the  different  powers  to  guaranty  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  island,  was  most  clearly  a  separate  and 
subsequent  consideration. 

As  to  the  sequestration  of  part  of  the  revenues  he- 
longing  to  the  order  of  St.  John,  by  the  different  powers 
in  whose  dominions  the  lands  from  which  those  revenues 
arose  were  situated,  and  which  they  unquestionably 
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were  as  fully  competent  to  effect,  as  England  herself,  in 
ancient  times,  to  apply  to  other  and  better  uses  the  re- 
venues of  the  knights-templars,  and  other  spiritual  and 
military  monkish  orders,  it  is  certain,  notwithstanding 
the  hold  assertion  of  lord  Hawkesbury,  that  the  letter 
of  the  treaty  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  revenues 
of  the  order,  or  makes  any  provision  against  the  aliena- 
tion of  them  ;  and,  to  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  a  treaty, 
unsupported    by  the  letter,   must    necessarily  and   in- 
evitably introduce  the  most  perplexing  confusion  and 
uncertainty  into  the  concerns  and   transactions  of  na- 
tions.    If  every  thing  of  importance  is  not  expressly 
provided  for  in  the  treaty,  the  inconvenience  will  of 
course  be  felt,  and  it  ought  to  be  endured  ;  for  no 
power  has  a  right  to  repair  its  ignorance  or  negligence 
by  forcibly  adding  a  supplement  to  the  treaty  of  its 
own  framing,  by  way  of  rectifying  any  imperfections 
or  defects.     But  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  chargeable 
with  omissions  of  infinitely  greater  moment  than  tl>e  in- 
significant one  in  question.     It  was  notorious  to  the 
whole  world,  that  the  revenues  of  the  order  were  utterly 
unequal  to  the  defence  of  the  island — that  its  indepen- 
dency must  rest  for  support  on  the  mighty  power  of 
Britain,  and  this  support  was  undoubtedly  sufficient ; 
but  the  ministers,  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  were  ab- 
ject suppliants  in  almost  every  court  in  Europe  for  that 
aid  which  they  did  not  need,  and  could  not  obtain. 

Were,  it  worth  while  to  pursue  this  despicable  subter- 
fuge further,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that,  even  had  the 
revenue's  of  the  order  been  declared  unalienable  by 
the  treaty,  it  would  not  justify  Great  Britain  in  con-r 
vrrting  the  island  into  a  permanent  appendage  to  her 
empire  ;  but  merely  in  retaining  it  as  a  pledge  till  ju^- 
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ticc  liad  been  done  to  the  order,  of  which  she  boasted 
hrrself  the  guarantee  and  protector. 

The  second  allegation  of  lord  Hawkesbury  is  no  less 
void  of  foundation,  than  the  lirst.  Tliat  puerile  states- 
man took  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  two  of  the  principal 
guarantying  powers  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  refused 
their  accession,  except  on  condition  of  cancelling  the 
clause  relative  to  the  Maltese  inhabitants.  But  in  the 
declaration  signed  by  the  chancellor,  count  Woronzof, 
by  order  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  following  stands 
as  the  very  first  condition :  I.  The  acknowledgement 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
over  the  island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies :  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  grand-master,  and  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  order,  according  to  its  ancient  insti- 
tutions, with  the  ADMISSION  into  it  of  the  NATIVE  MAL- 
TESE. And  in  the  last  article  of  this  declaration,  it  is 
specified,  that  the  kings  of  Spain,  Prussia,  and  Naples, 
sliull  be  invited  to  accede  to  this  act  as  guarantees. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  concludes  his  letter  with  some  re- 
luctant concessions;  the  last  of  which,  however,  opened 
a  faint  and  distant  prospect  of  accommodation.  "  In  the 
1  st  place,  his  majesty  would  be  willing,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  that  the  civil  government  of  the  island 
should  be  given  to  the  order,  and  the  fortifications  gar- 
risoned by  British  troops.  2dly,  His  majesty  might,  as 
an  ultimatum,  be  disposed  to  consent  to  an  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  island  of  Malta  would  remain  in  his 
possession  for  a  limited  number  of  years ;  and  to  wave, 
in  consequence,  his  demand  for  a  perpetual  occupation; 
provided,  that  the  number  of  years  was  not  less  than 
ten,  and  that  his  Sicilian  majesty  could  be  induced  to 
cede  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Lampedosa  for  a 
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valuable  consideration.  If  the  proposition  is  admitted, 
the  island  of  Malta  should  be  given  up  to  the  inhabi- 
tants at  the  end  of  that  period ;  and  it  should  be  ac- 
knowledged as  an  independent  state.  In  this  case  his 
majesty  would  be  ready  to  concur  in  any  arrangement 
for  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  in  some 
other  part  of  Europe." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  lord  Whitworth  exerted 
himself  with  fresh  alacrity  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
effecting  an  accommodation  ;  and  it  appeared  a  favora- 
ble omen,  that  Joseph  Bonaparte,  whose  conciliatory 
and  beneficent  disposition  was  so  well  known,  was  now 
nominated  to  conduct  the  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the 
first  consul. 

After  exhausting  his  arguments,  in  a  conference  of 
two  hours  with  this  minister,  in  support  of  the  two  first 
projects,  without  gaining  the  least  ground,  the  ambassa- 
dor was  at  length  told  by  the  French  negotiator,  of  hia 
own  accord,  "  that  he  was  not  without  hope  that  he 
might  be  authorised  to  propose  to  him  the  occupation 
of  the  fortresses  for  a  term  of  years."  On  which  lord 
Whitworth,  who  was  solicitous  that  this  proposal  should 
not  originate  with  himself,  told  the  French  negotiator, 
"  that  he  wished  too  sincerely  to  avoid  the  fatal  extre- 
mities to  which  he  saw  the  discussion  was  tending,  not 
to  give  any  reasonable  proposal  which  might  be  made 
on  their  part,  every  assistance  in  his  power." 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  Joseph  Bonaparte  as- 
sured lord  Whitworth,  "  that  a  meeting  would  speedily 
be  appointed,  in  order  to  settle  the  term  of  years  for 
which  the  first  consul  might  be  induced  to  consent  to 
the  cession  of  Malta."  But  he  declared,  "  that,  in  or- 
der to  gain  his  consent  to  the  cession,  it  would  be  NE- 
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SESSARY  to  hold  out  the  advantages  which  the  British 
government  was  willing  to  offer  in  return,'1  meaning  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  new  governments  in  Italy.  The 
ambassador  told  him,  "  that  this  offer  was  made  only 
with  a  view  to  the  possession  of  Malta  in  perpetuity  ; 
but,  after  some  conversation,  he  gave  the  French  mi- 
nister to  understand,  "  that  he  would  not  refuse  to  ad- 
mit the  demand  sub  sperati,  on  the  condition  that  the 
cession  should  be  made  for  a  considerable  term  of  years ; 
that  Holland  and  Switzerland  should  be  evacuated,  and 
that  a  suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  the  king  of 
Sardinia.'* 

But  the  recognition  of  the  Italian  and  Ligurian  re- 
publics, on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  being  little 
more  than  a  matter  of  form  and  compliment,  it  was 
surely  enough  to  require  as  an  equivalent  for  such  re- 
cognition, the  evacuation  of  Holland  and  Switzerland, 
and  a  provision  for  the  king  of  Sardinia,  without  the 
disgusting  affectation  of  admitting  the  demand  sub  spe- 
rati  only. 

This,  probably,  gave  great  offence  to  the  first  consul ; 
for  the  ambassador  informs  lord  Hawkesbury,  in  his  dis- 
patch of  April  20th,  * '  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  no 
summons  had  been  received  by  him,  or  any  further  no- 
tice taken  of  the  business.  He  therefore  desires  that 
he  may  be  furnished  with  an  ultimatum ;  and  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed  for  deliberation,  he 
may  be  authorised  to  leave  Paris." 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  reply,  April  23,  intimates  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  this  reference,  and  that  it  is 
his  majesty's  pleasure  tKe  ambassador  should  communi- 
qate  officially  to  the  French  government  that  he  had 
gone  in  point  of  concession  to  the  full  extent  of  his  io- 
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structions :  and  that  if  an  arrangement  founded  upon 
one  of  the  propositions  already  transmitted  cannot  br 
concluded  without  further  delay,  lie  had  received  his 
majesty's  commands  to  return  to  England ;"  and  in  no 
case  was  he  to  remain  at  Paris  more  than  seven  da\ 

Lord  Whitworth,  in  order  to  obtain  the  decisive 
answer  of  the  French  government,  had  called  (April 
21st)  on  M.  Talleyrand,  who,  in  sullen  humor,  told  him 
that  "  no  consideration  on  earth  would  induce  the  first 
consul  to  consent  to  the  cession  in  perpetuity  of  Malta  in 
any  shape  whatever."  The  English  ambassador  then 
stated  his  majesty's  willingness  to  wave  his  pretensions 
to  a  possession  in  perpetuity,  and  his  consent  to  hold 
Malta  for  a  certain  number  of  years  to  he  agreed  upon, 
on  condition  that  the  French  government  should  not 
oppose  any  negotiation  his  majesty  might  set  on  foot 
with  his  Sicilian  majesty  for  the  acquisition  of  the  island 
of  Lampedosa.  Lord  Whitworth,  in  the  conversation 
which  ensued,  "  begged  M.  Talleyrand  particularly  to 
recollect  that  England  was  in  actual  possession  of  the 
object,  and  that  therefore  every  modification  tending 
to  limit  that  possession  was  in  fact  a  concession  on  tlur 
part  of  his  majesty." 

This  argument,  so  nearly  allied  to  an  insult,  was  little 
calculated,  from  the  mouth  of  the  English  ambassador, 
to  mollify  the  untoward  disposition  of  the  first  consul. 
Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  M.  Talleyrand,  having 
seen  the  first  consul,  again  declared  "  that  he  would  on 
no  terms  hear  either  of  a  perpetual  or  a.  temporary  pos- 
session of  Malta:  that  his  object  was  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  and  that  rather  than  submit  to 
such  an  arrangement  as  that  last  proposed,  he  would 
even  consent  to  our  keeping  the  object  in  dispute  for 
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ever,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  one  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  generosity  and  magnanimity,  but  in  the 
other  nothing  but  weakness  and  the  effect  of  coercion ; 
that  therefore  his  resolution  was  taken,  and  what  he  had 
to  propose  was  the  possession  we  required  of  the  island 
of  Lampedosa,  or  of  any  other  of  the  small  isles  of 
which  there  were  three  or  four  between  Malta  and  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  that  such  a  possession,  would  be  surfi-r 
cient  for  the  object  we  had  in  view,  which  was  a  station 
in  the  Mediterranean,  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  security 
for  any  squadron  we  might  find  it  convenient  to  keep 
in  that  sea." 

A  third  conversation  took  place  on  Saturday  the  23d 
of  April,  but  with  no  material  variation  ;  the  French  mi- 
nister offering  Lampedosa,  and  lord  Whitworth  peremp- 
torily requiring  the  cession  of  Malta.  On  the  arrival  of 
lord  Hawkesbury's  dispatch,  dated  the  23d  of  April,  on 
the  26th,  the  ambassador  communicated  without  delay 
the  ultimatum  of  the  English  court  verbally  to  M.' 
Talleyrand,  who  desired  the  ambassador  to  state  the 
demands  of  his  government  in  writing  ;  but  this,  lord 
Whitworth  strangely  replied,  "  that  he  was  not  autho- 
rised to  do,  and  that  he  would  not  take  the  responsibi- 
lity upon  himself."  Anticipating,  no  doubt,  the  re- 
sentment which  a  refusal  so  rude  and  unprecedented 
must  excite  in  the  breast  of  the  first  consul,  the  French 
minister  forcibly  but  unavailingly  urged,  "  that  verbal 
and  fugitive  conversations  were  insufficient  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  immense  interests,  in  which  no  expres- 
sion can  be  indifferent."  He  at  length,  however,  con- 
sented to  receive  the  verbal  notification  of  lord  Whit- 
worth, who  desired  M.  Talleyrand  to  recollect  that  Tues- 
day, May  3,  must  be  the  day  of  his  departure. 

VOL.  XII.  2  N 
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On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April  the  ambassador 
was  given  to  understand  that  he  would  receive  in  the 
course  of  the  day  a  letter  from  M.  Talleyrand,  of  such 
a  nature  as  might  be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  delay 
for  a  short  time  his  resolution  of  departure.  The  letter 
'  not  arriving,  the  ambassador  repaired  in  person  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  to  M.  Talleyrand,  to  learn  whether  he 
had  any  thing  favorable  to  communicate ;  and  if  not,  to 
request  passports  for  himself  and  family. 

M.  Talleyrand  appeared  embarrassed,  and  said  "  he 
could  not  suppose  that  lord  Whitworth  would  really 
go  away.  At  all  events  the  FIRST  CONSUL  never  would 
RECAL  his  AMBASSADOR."  Lord  Whitworth  replied 
"  that  he  was  recalled  on  the  principle  that  even  actual 
war  was  preferable  to  the  state  of  suspense  in  which 
England,  and  indeed  all  Europe,  had  been  kept  for  so 
long  a  space  of  time."  A  principle  apparently  dic- 
tated by  the  impatience  of  folly,  and  equally  incompa- 
tible with  common  sense  and  common  humanity.  The 
French  minister  at  parting  repeatedly  said  to  the  ambas- 
sador, "  J^ai  encore  de  Vespoir" 

Saturday  and  Sunday  passed  over,  and  no  letter  ar- 
rived. On  Monday  the  ambassador  went  once  more  to 
the  house  of  M.  Talleyrand,  and  delivered  to  that  mini- 
ster a  letter  containing  a  formal  and  positive  demand  of 
passports  for  the  next  day.  "  At  this  he  appeared  some- 
what startled,  and  lamented  that  so  much  time  had 
been  lost,  but  said  that  enough  remained  if  the  ambas- 
sador was  authorised  to  negotiate  upon  other  terms." 
Lord  Whitworth  assured  him  "  that  he  had  no  other  terms 
to  propose." 

On  the  same  evening  the  French  minister,  after  having 
seen  the  first  consul,  transmitted  an  official  note  to  the 
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ambassador,  stating  the  terms  verbally  offered  as  the 
basis  of  a  convention  by  the  latter,  and  complaining 
that  the  demand  made  by  the  government  of  France, 
that  lord  Whitworth  would,  in  conformity  to  the  usage 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries,  give  in  writing  what  he 
himself  called  the  ultimatum  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, had  met  with  a  positive  refusal. 

"  The  intentions  of  the  first  consul  being,"  this  offi- 
cial paper  goes  on  to  state,  "  entirely  pacific,  the  un- 
dersigned dispenses  with  making  any  observations  on 
so  new  and  so  strange  a  manner  of  treating  on  affairs  of 
this  importance.  And  in  order  to  give  a  fresh  testi- 
mony of  the  value  he  attaches  to  the  continuance  of 
peace,  the  first  consul  has  directed  the  undersigned  to 
make  the  following  notification  in  the  accustomed  style 
and  forms. 

"  As  the  island  of  Lampedosa  does  not  belong  to 
France,  it  is  not  for  the  first  consul  either  to  accede  to,      ' 
or  to  refuse  the  desire  testified  by  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty of  having  this  island  in  his  possession. 

"  With  regard  to  the  island  of  Malta,  as  the  demand 
made  respecting  it  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  would 
change  a  formal  disposition  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
the  first  consul  cannot  but  previously  communicate  it 
to  his  majesty  the  king  of  Spain  and  to  the  Batavian  re- 
public, contracting  parties  to  the  said  treaty,  in  order 
to  know  their  opinion  :  and  besides,  as  the  stipulations 
relative  to  Malta  have  been  guarantied  by  their  majes- 
ties the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  before  they  agree  to  any  change  in 
the  article  of  Malta,  are  bound  to  concert  with  the 
guarantying  powers.  The  first  consul  will  not  refuse 
2  N  2 
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this  concert,  but  it  belongs  not  to  him  to  propose  it, 
since  it  is  not  he  who  urges  any  change  in  the  guaran- 
t  unl  stipulations. 

"  With  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Holland  by  the 
French  troops,  the  first  consul  has  no  difficulty  in  di- 
recting the  undersigned  to  repeat  that  the  French 
troops  shall  evacuate  Holland  at  the  instant  that  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  shall  be  executed 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe." 

The  delays  on  the  part  of  the  French  government 
complained  of  by  lord  Whitworth  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, owing  entirely  to  his  own  inexcusable  impru- 
dence in  refusing  to  communicate  the  ultimatum  of  the 
English  court  in  writing.  "  A  mode  of  proceeding  so 
totally  new,"  says  the  French  official  account,  "  the 
exhibition  of  a  verbal  ultimatum  when  the  rupture  of  a 
formal  treaty  was  in  question,  excited  the  greatest  sur- 
prise, and  it  was  for  some  days  expected  that  the  En- 
glish ambassador  would  at  last  consent  to  present  his 
propositions  in  writing ;  but  tlie  French  minister  ap- 
plied to  him  in  vain  to  do  so ;  and  no  solicitation  could 
induce  him  to  depart  from  a  course  which  he  consider- 
ed to  be  irrevocably  traced  out  for  him."  But  tlie 
same  official  narrative  declares  "  that  the  first  consul, 
to  give  a  new  testimony  of  the  uniformity  of  his 
desire  for  peace,  and  after  some  days  spent  in  fruit- 
less expectation,  ordered  that  the  verbal  propositions  of 
lord  Whitworth  should  be  replied  to  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  they  had  been  regularly  made  under  the  offi- 
cial signature  of  the  ambassador  *." 

This  was  not  the  only  proof  of  a  willingness  to  fur- 

*  Official  papers,  printed  at  Paris,  pp.  87,  88. 
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ther  concession  on  the  part  of  the  French  government. 
A  short  time  since,  the  first  consul  had  indignantly  de- 
clared "  that  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  England  to  eva- 
cuate Malta  would  be  considered  by  him  as  a  com- 
mencement of  hostilities."  But  it  appears  that  his  high 
and  haughty  spirit,  moderated  in  all  probability  by  the 
persuasions  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand,  had 
at  length  yielded  to  circumstances.  He  no  longer  in- 
sists upon  the  evacuation  of  Malta.  He  is  willing  to 
refer  the  question  to  the  other  contracting  powers  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  was  a  mere  matter  of  de- 
corum and  civility ;  and  to  the  guarantying  powers, 
who  would  no  doubt  be  well  satisfied  that  England 
should  retain  it  for  ten  or  any  other  term  of  years. 
England  had  in  her  favor  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
being  in  actual  possession  of  the  prize  in  dispute  ;  and 
if  the  restitution  of  the  island  were  put  off  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  by  consent  of  France,  this  afforded  strong 
ground  of  hope  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  put  off  for 
ever.  It  was  indeed  possible  that  France  might  by  this 
overture  only  seek  to  gain  time,  but  could  not  En- 
gland improve  the  interval  of  time  so  gained  equally 
with  France  r  The  whole  weight  of  evidence  neverthe- 
less tended  to  prove  that  France  was  in  earnest  in  her 
concessions,  in  which  case  England  would  have  gained 
every  thing ;  but  if  she  was  not  in  earnest  England,  by 
this  duplicity,  could  lose  nothing. 

In  fact  delay  was  clearly  the  policy  of  England  ;  for 
if  France  was  not  in  the  first  moments  of  resentment 
and  passion  provoked  to  go  to  war  for  Malta,  which  she 
well  knew  she  could  not  recover  by  force,  it  was 
morally  certain  she  would  not  involve  herself  in  hostili- 
ties upon  that  account  after  she  had  time  for  cgol 
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reflexion.  But  the  ministers  of  England  had  succeeded 
beyond  their  own  expectation  in  raising  a  national  cla- 
mor against  Bonaparte  and  the  French  government. 
And  they  had  been  weak  and  absurd  enough  to  pledge 
themselves  to  parliament  and  to  the  nation  that  the  ne- 
gotiation should  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  decisive 
conclusion.  The  ambassador,  therefore,  who  was  a 
man  not  destitute  of  talents  and  address,  though  without 
the  liberty  or  power  to  give  full  and  free  scope  to 
them,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  replying 
(Tuesday,  May  3)  to  the  last  communication,  that  it 
being  the  object  of  the  king  "  to  relieve  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  two  countries  the  most  interested,  and  Europe 
in  general,  from  the  state  of  suspense  in  which  they  are 
•  placed,  it  is  with  great  regret  he  perceives  nothing  in 

the  note  of  M.  Talleyrand  which  can  correspond  with  this 
intention,  and  consequently  nothing  that  can  justify  him 
in  delaying  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  court.** 

On  the  same  day,  which  was  that  fixed  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  ambassador,  another  note  came  from  M. 
Talleyrand,  acquainting  lord  Whitworth  that  he  had  a 
communication  to  make  to  him  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. He  would  therefore  postpone  sending  him  the 
passports,  and  requested  him  to  call  the  next  day  at 
half-past  four  at  the  foreign  department.  The  proposi- 
tion then  made  was  of  such  a  nature  as  most  decisively 
to  evince  the  extreme  solicitude  of  France  to  avoid  a 
war  with  Great  Britain  on  account  of  Malta,  if  but  a 
salvo  was  left  for  her  honor.  The  note  delivered  on 
this  occasion  contains  the  following  remarkable  ex- 
pressions :  "  After  the  last  communication  addressed  to 
his  excellency  the  ambassador,  it  is  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  conceive  how  a  great,  powerful,  and  enlightened 
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nation  can  be  willing  to  take  upon  itself  to  declare  a  war 
which  would  be  accompanied  by  such  heavy  calamities, 
and  the  cause  of  which  would  be  so  insignificant,  the 
object  in  question  being  a  miserable  rock.  The  first 
consul,  accustomed  for  two  months  to  make  every  spe- 
cies of  sacrifice  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  is  ready 
to  consent  that  the  island  of  Malta  shall  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  three  powers  who  have  guarantied 
its  independency,  either  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia, 
with  a  proviso  that  as  soon  as  France  and  England  shall 
have  come  to  an  agreement  upon  this  article,  they  shall 
unite  in  their  requisitions  to  engage  other  powers  either 
contracting  or  acceding  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens  to  con- 
sent to  it." 

England  had  it  now  manifestly  in  her  power  to  ter- 
minate the  dispute  both  advantageously  and  honorably 
by  placing  this  impregnable  fortress  in  the  hands  of 
Austria,  the  great,  and  in  the  unalterable  nature  of 
things,  the  everlasting  rival  of  France,  and  a  power  so 
intimately  connected  with  this  nation  by  every  tie  of 
interest  and  obligation,  that  it  must  by  France  have 
been  regarded  as  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  island  to 
Great  Britain.  The  moderation  and  good  sense  of  the 
ambassador,  and  his  solicitude  to  avoid,  as  he  expresses 
himself,  "  every  reproach  of  precipitation,"  induced 
him  to  refer  this  proposal  to  the  court  of  London, 
though  "  with  no  hope  whatever  of  its  being  accepted 
as  a  ground  of  negotiation,"  and  in  direct  disobedience 
of  the  orders  transmitted  by  lord  Hawkesbury. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  May,  the  final  dispatch  of 
the  English  secretary,  dated  May  7,  was  received  at 
Paris.  In  it  he  declares  to  lord  Whitworth  "  that  the 
propositions  which  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
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first  consul,  are,  in  every  respect,  so  loose,  indefinite, 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  fall  so  short  of  the  just  preten- 
sions of  his  majesty,  that  it  is  impossible  the  French  go- 
vernment could  have  expected  them  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted !  If  his  majesty  could  be  disposed  to  wave  his 
demand  for  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  island  of 
Malta,  the  emperor  of  Russia  would  be  the  only  sove- 
reign to  whom,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  he  could 
consent  that  the  island  should  be  assigned  ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty has  certain  and  authentic  information  that  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  would  on  no  account  consent  to  garrison 
Malta.  Under  these  circumstances  his  majesty  perse- 
veres in  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  substance 
of  his  third  project  as  his  ultimatum"  A  modification 
is,  however,  admitted,  viz.  that  the  term  of  years  for 
which  England  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  possession  of 
Malta  may  be  inserted  in  a  secret  article!  and  if  this  is 
not  acceded  to,  the  ambassador  is  peremptorily  ordered 
to  leave  Paris  in  thirty-six  hours. 

Throughout  the  far  greater  part  of  this  correspon- 
dence no  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  lord  Whitworth 
is  expressed,  it  being  evidently  deemed  too  concilia- 
tory ;  but  in  the  present  letter  it  is  covertly  censured 
not  without  reason  for  harshness,  in  the  refusal  so  per- 
tinaciously adhered  to  by  the  ambassador  to  deliver  the 
ultimatum  of  the  English  government  in  writing  to  the 
French  minister.  And  the  ambassador  is  directed  on 
this  occasion  to  present  a  note  containing  the  final  de- 
mands of  his  majesty. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  lord  Whitworth 
wrote  to  M.  Talleyrand  to  request  an  interview.  No 
answer  arriving,  the  ambassador  the  next  day  (Tuesday 
10th)  transmitted  officially  to  the  French  minister  the 
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ultimatum  of  lord  Hawkesbury,  accompanied  by  a  ju- 
dicious note  of  his  own,  stating  the  orders  which  lie  had 
just  received — "  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs,"  he 
says,  "  will  not  fail  to  observe  to  what  degree  his  majesty 
has  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  security  of  his  inte- 
rests with  the  dignity  of  the  first  consul.  The  under- 
signed flatters  himself  that  the  first  consul,  doing  justice 
to  these  sentiments,  will  adopt,  in  concert  Avith  his  ma- 
jesty, an  expedient  so  suitable  for  restoring  permanent 
tranquillity  to  both  nations,  and  to  all  Europe." 
The  project  referred  to  was  literally  as  follows : 

P  R  O  J  E  T. 

I.  The  French  government  shall  engage  to  make  no 
opposition  to  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Lampcdosa 
to  his  majesty  by  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

II.  In  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  the  island 
of  Lampedosa,  his  majesty  shall  remain  in  possession  of 
the  island  of  Malta  until  such  arrangements  shall  be 
made  by  him  as  may    enable  his    majesty   to  occupy 
Lampedosa  as  a  naval  .station,  after  which  period  the 
island  of  Malta  shall  be  given  up  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  acknowledged  as  an  independent  state. 

III.  The  territories  of  the  Batavian  republic  shall 
be  evacuated  by  the  French  forces  within  one  month 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  founded  on  the 
principles  of  this  projet. 

IV.  The  king  of  Etruria,  and  the  Italian  and  Ligu- 
rian  republics,  shall  be  acknowledged  by  his  majesty. 

V.  Switzerland  sliall  be  evacuated  by  the  French 
forces. 

VI.  A   suitable  territorial  provision   shall   be   as- 
."d  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  Italy. 
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No  answer,  after  an  anxious  and  fruitless  expectation 
of  several  hours,  being  transmitted  to  the  ambassador, 
he  repaired  in  person  about  four  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  house  of  M.  Talleyrand,  and  was  informed  that  the 
minister  was  in  the  country;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
packet,  inclosing  the  ultimatum,  left  at  the  foreign  of- 
fice, was  returned  to  the  ambassador  with  the  same  ex- 
cuse. Mr.  Talbot,  secretary  to  the  embassy,  then  took 
it  himself  to  M.  Talleyrand's  country  residence  at  Meu- 
don  ;  but  was  told  that  the  minister  was  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  would  not  be  back  till  late.  At  length,  about  one 
in  the  morning,  a  note  came  from  M.  Talleyrand,  with 
an  apology,  stating,  that  he  had  been  the  whole  day 
with  the  first  consul,  and  requesting  to  see  the  ambas- 
sador at  noon  the  following  day.  At  this  meeting 
(Wednesday  llth),  much  conversation  passed,  and  the 
discussion  appears  to  have  been  calm  and  temperate. 
At  length  M.  Talleyrand  asked  the  ambassador  if  he  felt 
himself  authorised  by  his  instructions  to  conclude  a  con- 
vention founded  on  the  basis  of  his  project,  viz.  the 
perpetual  possession  of  Malta  to  England  in  return  for  a 
consideration.  Lord  Whitworth  told  him,  "  that  he  was 
not  authorised  to  enter  into  any  engagement  which 
would  make  the  negotiation  one  of  exchange,  instead 
of  satisfaction  and  security."  To  this  M.  Talleyrand 
replied,  "  that  the  satisfaction  and  security  which  we 
required  was  Malta,  and  this  we  obtained  ;  that  the  first 
consul  could  not  accede  to  what  he  considered,  and  what 
must  be  considered  by  the  public,  and  by  Europe,  as 
the  effect  of  coercion  ;  but  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
the  draught  palatable,  did  the  ambassador  think  himself 
justifiable  in  refusing  to  do  so?"  Lord  Whitworth  de- 
claring his  determination  to  abide  strictly  by  his  in- 
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stmctions,  the  French  minister  forcibly  contended,  "  that 
a  counter-project,  founded  on  the  basis  of  giving  us 
what  we  required,  could  not  be  refused  a  fair  discus- 
sion." "  To  this,"  says  the  ambassador,  "  I  urged  the 
resolution  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  avoid  every  thing 
which  could  protract  the  negotiation.  That  I  saw  no 
other  means  of  acting  up  to  those  views  than  by  making 
my  stand  on  the  project  AT  ALL  EVENTS  !"  After  much 
contest,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  proposal  should  be 
submitted  to  lord  Whitworth  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours ;  and  that  he  should  then  determine  whether  to 
sign  it,  to  transmit  it  to  England,  or  to  leave  Paris  *. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed,  nevertheless,  with- 
out receiving  any  communication  from  M.  Talleyrand. 
On  the  morning,  therefore,  of  Thursday  (May  12th), 
the  ambassador  renewed  his  demand  of  passports.  But 

*  From  the  speech  of  lord  Hawkesbury,  in  the  house  of  com- 
-mons  (May  20),  it  appears  that  the  proposition  in  question,  sub- 
sequently and  unofficially  communicated  to  lordWhitworfh,  was 
to  confirm  the  possession  of  Malta  in  perpetuity,  or  otherwise,  to 
England,  on  condition  that  France  should  be  allowed  for  the 
same  period  to  possess  Otranto  and  Tarentum — places  which  she 
actually  occupied  at  the  time  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  con- 
cluded. But  this  was  a  proposal  more  invidious  and  less  eligible 
than  the  former,  by  which  France  agreed  to  consign  Malta  to  the 
keeping  of  any  one  of  the  great  neutral  powers,  Austria,  Russia, 
or  Prussia ;  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  predilection  of  En- 
gland for  Russia,  Austria  was  decidedly  the  preferable  one,  for 
two  obvious  reasons;  1st,  Because  her  interests  are  far  more 
closely  interwoven  with  those  of  England  than  are  the  interests  of 
Russia  or  Prussia;  and,  2dly,  Because  she  never  can  give  um- 
brage to  England  as  a  maritime  power,  which  Russia,  in  the  pos- 
session of  so  formidable  a  naval  station  as  Malta,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Mediterranean,  might  very  easily,  and  in  a  short  time  would 
very  probably,  do. 
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they  were  again  delayed  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying 
a  material  error  in  the  last  dispatch  of  lord  Hawkcs- 
bury,  viz.  "  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  would  on  no, 
account  consent  to  garrison  Malta."  And  M.  Talley- 
rand, In  a  note,  informs  lord  Whitworth,  "  that  the  as- 
sertion of  lord  Ilavvkesbury  is  in  complete  contradic- 
tion to  the  positive  assurances  which  the  first  consul  has 
received  from  Petersburgh  since  his  Britannic  majesty's 
message  was  known  there,  and  which  have  just  been  re- 
newed to  him  by  an  authentic  communication  made 
YESTERDAY  by  count  Marcoff  respecting  the  intentions 
of  his  court ;  and  expressing  a  confident  hope,  that 
when  his  Britannic  majesty  shall  be  better  informed,  he 
will  transmit  instructions  to  his  excellency  different 
from  those  he  has  received,  and  communicated  in  the 
name  of  his  government." 

This  was  a  notification  of  such  importance,  that  no- 
thing   less  than  the  predetermination   of  lord  Whit- 

tvorth  "  TO  MAKE  HIS  STAND  ON  THE  PROJECT  AT  ALL 

EVENTS,"  could  have  induced  him  to  treat  it  with  ne- 
glect scarcely  distinguishable  from  contempt.  He 
merely  and  coldly  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it,  and 
again  repeated  his  demand  of  PASSPORTS.  They  ar- 
rived at  five  o'clock  ;  and,  at  nine  the  same  evening, 
the  ambassador  left  Paris,  to  the  extreme  regret  and 
chagrin  of  the  French  government,  which  was  manifestly 
disposed  to  adopt  any  expedient  that  might  satisfy  the 
demands  of  England,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  some 
<i<-<;ree  save  the  honor  of  the  first  consul.  Of  this,  the 
ambassador  was  so  sensible,  that  when  the  prospect  of 
accommodation  seemed  most  fair,  and  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Malta  had  been  voluntarily  conceded  by 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  he  hinted  to  lord  Hawkesbury,  in  au- 
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svrer  to  the  repeated  and  pressing  instances  of  that  noble- 
man to  terminate  the  negotiation  without  delay,  "  that 
were  the  necessity  of  expedition  less  urgent,  he  might 
perhaps  hope  to  bring  the  discussion  to  even  a  more  fa- 
vorable issue.*0  And  this  urgent  necessity  never  ap- 
peared to  rest  on  any  better  foundation  than  his  majes- 
ty's anxiety  "  to  relieve  the  two  countries  and  Europe 
in  general  from  the  state  of  suspense  in  which  they  are 
placed f" — a  low  and  trivial  consideration! 

The  French  official  narrative  remarks,  "  that  the  pass- 
ports which  were  demanded  by  lord  Whitworth,  with  a 
perseverance  that  appeared  to  have  been  imperiously 
dictated  to  him,  were  sent  on  the  22d  Floreal  (May 
12th),  after  three  successive  messages  on  his  parL  The 
first  consul  was  desirous  that  he  should  not  leave  the 
territory  of  the  republic  without  carrying  to  his  govern- 
ment a  still  more  formal  manifestation  than  all  the  pre- 
ceding, of  the  constant  disposition  of  the  French  govern- 
ment." 

With  this  view  M.  Talleyrand  was  directed  to  trans- 
mit to  the  ambassador,  while  actually  on  his  journey,  a 
note,  dated  May  14th,  drawn  at  great  length,  and  in 
very  able  terms;  a  few  short  extracts  from  which  may 
not  improperly  be  subjoined. 

This  interesting  paper,  in  reference,  1st,  to  the  inde- 
terminate and  unintelligible  demand  of  satisfaction ; 
and  2dly,  to  the  refusal  of  the  English  government  to 
evacuate  Malta  ;  and  more  than  this — their  peremptory 
requisition  of  the  immediate  and  positive  consent  of  the 
French  government  to  this  violation  of  the  treaty  of 

*  Vide   letter  from    lord   Whitworth  to  lord   Hawkesbury, 
April  18. 
f  ride  pote  from  lord  VVhitworth.  to  M.  Talleyrand,  May  3. 
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Amiens,  thus  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  first  con- 
sul: 

"  What  couH  the  government  of  the  republic  an- 
swer to  such  rude  and  strange  overtures  ?  Nothing  but 
a  great  love  of  peace  could  subdue  indignation.  To 
determine  upon  a  calm  and  cool  decision,  which  might 
give  time  for  reason  and  justice  to  subdue  passion,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea, 
that  the  numerous  victims  of  the  quarrels  between  go- 
vernments, have  no  share  in  those  insults  which  create 
their  anger.  But  where  is  the  power  of  Europe,  even 
were  it  ready  to  acknowledge  its  inferiority,  which 
would  submit  to  the  will  of  another  without  even  a  dis- 
cussion of  its  rights,  and  without  an  appeal  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice?  Where  is  the  power,  which,  placed 
as  France  has  been  during  that  discussion,  would  have 
submitted  to  conditions  dictated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  negotiation,  and  rather  announced  by  the  noise 
and  menaces  of  war,  and  preparations  for  hostilities, 
than  proposed  as  the  means  of  reconciling  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  two  states  ? 

"  The  undersigned,  in  making  these  observations  to 
lord  Whitworth,  thinks  himself  entitled  to  point  out, 
that  the  moderate  conduct  of  the  French  administra- 
tion, during  two  whole  months  of  offensive  provo- 
cations, and  in  spite  of  the  deep  impressions  it  felt 
from  them,  ought  to  make  him  appreciate  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  French  government ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
when,  by  its  profound  silence  upon  repeated  insults, 
the  government  of  the  French  republic  had  waited  in 
expectation  of  liaving  some  reparation,  or  at  least  dif- 
ferences terminated — when,  avoiding  to  prejudge  the 
final  result  which  affairs  might  take,  it  evinced  the  in- 
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tention  and  wish  only  of  considering  the  means  which 
might  be  proposed  to  conciliate  and  satisfy  the  British 
government — it  was  then  that  VERBALLY,  and  without 
consenting  to  give  any  written  declaration,  his  excel- 
lency lord  Whitworth  delivered,  in  the  name  and  by 
order  of  his  government,  on  the  6th  Floreal,  to  the  un- 
dersigned, the  following  DEMANDS  : 

"  That  England  shall  retain  Malta  for  ten  years : 

"  That  England  shall  take  possession  of  the  island  of 
Lampedosa  : 

"  That  Holland  shall  be  evacuated  by  the  French 
troops. 

"  His  excellency  lord  Whitworth  farther  declared, 
*  that  these  propositions  formed  the  ultimatum  of  his 
court;  and  that,  upon  refusal  to  accept  them,  he  had 
orders  to  quit  Paris  in  the  course  of  seven  days ! 

"  The  undersigned  will  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is 
no  example  on  record  of  so  imperious  an  ultimatum. 
What!  has  war  no  inconveniences  but  for  us?  Does 
the  English  minister  believe  the  French  nation  so  weak, 
that,  at  the  moment  when  she  is  engaged  in  the  most 
important  deliberations,  he  may  consider  himself  not 
bound  in  his  intercourse  with  her  government  to  con- 
form to  the  usages  which  are  observed  by  all  the  go- 
vernments of  civilised  Europe  ? 

"  The  first  consul,  more  than  any  man  who  exists, 
knows  the  evils  of  war,  because,  more  than  any  other 
man,  he  is  accustomed  to  its  calculations  and  chances : 
he  believes,  that  in  such  circumstances,  when  the  first 
sentiments  of  governments  ought  to  be,  to  calculate 
upon  the  catastrophes  and  calamities  which  may  be  en- 
gendered in  a  new  war, — that  their  first  duty  is  not 
only  not  to  yield  to  motives  of  irritation,  but  to  attempt. 
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by  every  way,  to  obviate  difficulties,  and  to  moderate 
the  ungovernable  passions  of  the  people." 

This  important  political  document  then  refers  to  the 
offer  made  by  France,  of  amicably  referring  the  ques- 
tion respecting  Maka  to  the  powers  who  had  guaran- 
tied the  independence  of  the  island.  "  To  this  offer, 
breathing  only  equity,  peace,  and  moderation,  lord 
Whitworth,"  says  this  statement,  "  replied  by  the  pe- 
remptory demand  of  his  passports.  The  French  go- 
vernment deeply  felt  the  contrast  between  a  determina- 
tion so  absolute,  and  that  cliaracter  of  urbanity,  justice, 
and  conciliation,  which,  in  all  circumstances,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  which  occurred,  it  had  endeavoured 
to  display.  Nevertheless  it  thought  a  sacrifice  due  to 
the  interest  of  humanity.  It  would  not  abandon  all 
hopes  of  peace  till  the  last  moment ;  and  the  under- 
signed delivered  a  new  note  to  lord  Whitworth,  by 
which  France  offered  to  consent,  that  Malta  should  be 
given  up  to  die  protection  of  any  of  the  three  guaran- 
tying powers,  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia.  This  pro- 
posal made  some  impression  upon  lord  Whitworth.  He 
suspended  his  departure,  and  took  the  note  ad  referen- 
dum. The  unhappy  fatality  which  leads  the  British  go- 
vernment now  into  war,  afforded  it  no  reply  to  this  of- 
fer, but  a  false  assertion.  On  the  21st  of  this  month, 
lord  Whitworth  delivered  a  note,  in  which  he  stated, 
that  Russia  had  refused  what  had  been  demanded  of 
her.  There  were  three  guarantying-  powers ;  and,  if 
Russia  had  refused  her  guarantee,  still  there  remained 
the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  But 
Low  could  Russia  have  signified  her  intentions  on  a  new 
proposition  which  had  been  suggested  only  a  few  days  ? 
But  Providence,  which  is  sometimes  pleased  to  con- 
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found  bad  faith,  caused  to  arrive  at  the  same  hour,  a 
courier  from  Russia,  addressed  to  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  that  power  at  Paris  and  at  London ;  by  which  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  Russia  manifested,  with  parti- 
cular energy,  the  pain  that  he  had  felt  at  learning  the 
resolution  of  his  Britannic  majesty  to  keep  Malta.  He 
renewed  the  assurances  of  his  guarantee,  and  declared, 
that  he  accepted  the  demand  made  of  his  MEDIATION  by 
the  first  consul,  if  both  the  powers  would  accede  to  it. 
The  undersigned,  without  delay,  informed  lord  Whit- 
worth,  by  a  note,  of  the  error  into  which  his  Court  had 
fallen — when  lord  Whitworth,  without  entering  into 
any  explanation,  or  without  endeavouring  either  to 
contradict  or  discuss  the  declarations  made  to  him,  in- 
formed the  undersigned,  by  a  note  of  the  same  day, 
that,  by  the  tenor  of  his  instructions,  he  was  ordered  to 
depart  thirty -six  hours  after  the  delivery  of  his  last  notey 
and  renewed  his  demand  for  passports.  The  undersigned, 
therefore,  forwarded  them  to  him  immediately.  Could 
the  English  ambassador  have  behaved  himself  differently 
if  the  French  government  had  been  besieged  in  a  town 
incapable  of  defence,  and  that  the  question  was  not 
about  the  most  important  interests  which  the  British  ca- 
binet has  treated  of  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years, 
but  about  a  simple  capitulation  ?  As  to  the  conditions 
proposed,  were  they  as  agreeable  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  the  interest  of  France,  as  they  are  con- 
trary to  them,  the  form  of  the  demand,  the  term  of 
thirty-six  hours  prescribed  for  the  answer,  must  de- 
cide the  determination  of  the  French  government. 
Never  will  France  acknowledge  in  any  government  the 
right  of  annulling,  by  a  single  act  of  its  pleasure,  the 
stipulations  of  a  reciprocal  engagement.  If  it  has  ever 
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permitted,  that,  in  a  form  somewhat  menacing,  a  verbal 
ultiuuitum  be  considered  in  seven  days ;  if  it  lias  re- 
ceived another  ultimatum,  with  a  term  of  thirty-six 
hours  annexed  to  it,  and  treaties  presented  in  a  conclu- 
sive form,  which  were  never  negotiated,  it  could  have 
no  other  object  than  to  give  the  British  government  an 
example  of  moderation  ;  but  it  can  consent  to  nothing 
that  compromises  its  dignity  or  its  power. 

"  The  undersigned  repeats  the  proposition  of  giving 
up  Malta  to  one  of  the  three  guarantying  powers;  and, 
as  to  every  other  object,  unconnected  with  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  it  renews  its  declaration,  that  the  French 
government  is  ready  to  open  a  negotiation  with  respect 
to  them." 

In  ENGLAND,  however,  nothing  was  hearkened  to  in 
this  crisis,  which  could  in  the  least  tend  to  fix  the  charge 
of  culpability,  or  even  of  indiscretion,  on  ministers  ; 
and  the  war  might  be  pronounced  at  once  the  most  un- 
just, the  most  impolitic,  and  the  most  popular  into  which 
this  nation  had  ever  entered.  It  was  gravely  and  pom- 
pously said  to  be  "a  war  not  for  Malta  but  for  Egypt  : 
not  for  Egypt,  but  for  India;  not  for  India,  but  for  En- 
gland"— and  such  rhetorical  puerilities  passed,  as  equi- 
valent to  logical  demonstration.  A  single  political  wri- 
ter, in  a  tract  stiled,  "  THE  QUESTION — WHY  DO  wi: 
GO  TO  WAR?"  ventured  an  attempt,  altogether  fruitless 
and  hopele.vi  in  this  crisis,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  public 
opinion.  In  an  aphorism,  equally  noble  and  just,  lord 
Bacon  has  declared,  that  "over  wisdom,  fortune  has  ir> 
power."  Unhappily  for  mankind,  it  is  equally  true,  that 
over  passion  and  folly,  wisdom  has  no  power.  On  the 
subject  of  Malta  this  anonymous  author  thus  excellently 
expresses  himself: — "  Let  u*  trace  the  supposed  conse- 
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quence  of  evacuating  Malta,  as  we  were  bound  to  do. 
Suppose,  only  we  have  been  honest  and  faithful.  The 
chief  consul  is  then  suddenly  to  seise  on  that  island  by 
a  violent  act  of  aggression  ;  he  must  commit  another  act 
of  gross  violence  in  an  attack  upon  the  Turkish  empire 
in  Egypt.  He  must  get  possession  of  that  country  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  other  European  powers  to  prevent 
it,  and  at  the  risque  of  other  battles  of  Aboukir  and 
Alexandria.  He  must  then  establish,  in  defiance  of  the 
Turks,  the  Mamelouks,  and  the  Arabs,  a  tranquil  and 
composed  colony  there.  He  is  then  to  think  of  termi- 
nating the  climax  of  his  glory  by  the  execution  of  the 
grand  Indian  scheme !  How  is  he  to  set  about  it ? — How 
is  he  to  get  there? — by  sea  or  by  land?  If  by  sea, 
will  he  bring  ships  from  Toulon,  and  cut  through  the 
Isthmus — or  will  he  build  ships  at  Suez  ?  In  the  whole 
country  there  is  not  timber  enough  for  the  common 
purposes  of  agricultural  implements*.  Will  he  plant 
acorns  in  the  desert,  and  wait  for  their  growth  ?  — Will 
he  transport  the  oaks  of  France  ?  When  at  last  his  ships 
are  built,  they  must  proceed  by  a  most  tiresome  and  ha- 
zardous navigation  down  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  narrow  straits 

O  * 

of  Babelmandel,  where  a  very  few  English  men  of  war 
would  block  them  up.  Will  his  adventurous  spirit 
prompt  him  to  attempt  the  expedition  by  land?  Upon 
looking  into  a  map,  it  will  be  perceived,  there  are  at 
least  forty  degrees  of  longitude  between  Cairo  and 
Cambaia,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  India,  which,  mul- 
tiplied by  fifty-five,  nearly  the  number  of  English  miles 
in  a  degree  of  longitude  at  that  distance  from  the  cqtui- 

*  Vide  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  History  of  the   Expedition   to 

Egypt. 
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tor,  and  we  stall  have  2,200  miles  in  a  right  line;  so 
that  we  may  fairly  say,  3000  miles  for  this  gallant  hero 
to  march  his  troops  over  burning  sands  and  pathless  de- 
serts, in  spite  of  whirlwinds  and  sirocco  blasts.  Or 
will  he  conquer  Persia,  and  set  up  his  staff  finally  at 
Ispahan — perhaps  restore  the  ancient  Babylon — thence 
maid),  like  another  Alexander,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  ?  By  whatever  way  he  is  to  get  to  India,  does  it 
follow  that  when  he  is  got  there,  he  must  conquer  the 
country,  and  drive  us  out  of  it? — Do  we  not  possess 
there  immense  territory  and  power?  Is  it  then  for 
this  distant — -very  distant  prospect  of  evil,  the  lengthened 
perspective  of  which  diminishes  to  a  scarce  discernible 
point,  this  chimera — this  dream  of  ills  within  no  bounds 
of  probability,  that  we  are  to  embrace  a  certain  and 
immediate  calamity,  to  plunge  into  the  horrors  of  a  war 
to  which  we  see  no  end  ?  to  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
our  comforts  and  our  peace,  to  be  harassed  and  tor- 
mented with  the  perpetual  threatenings  of  an  invading 
enemy,  whom  out  of  idle  fear  of  imaginary  danger  to  a 
remote  and  scarcely  approachable  colony,  we  draw  to 
pur  very  heart  and  centre  ?  Unaccountable  infatuation ! 
And  wherefore  this  sudden  alarm  about  Malta  ?  — why 
is  it  become  so  suddenly  of  so  much  importance  ?  Why 
did  we  not  stipulate  for  Malta  (if  so  absolutely  necessary) 
when  our  conquests  were  in  our  hands  ?  If  we  agreed  to 
give  it  up,  is  it  worth  even  the  appearance  of  being  re- 
tained contrary  to  treaty  ?  A  war  to  maintain  our  wrong, 
with  every  disadvantage,  and  every  odium  accumulated 
upon  us!"— pp.  25-28. 

But  what  adds,  beyond  all  estimate  of  folly,  to  the 
senselessness,  and  consequently  to  the  political  crimina- 
lity of  the  conduct  of  the  English  ministers  in  this 
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fatal  business  is,  the  consideration  that  they  involved 
the  nation  in  a  war  by  which,  according  to  their  own 
acknowledgement,  the  very  existence  of  the  country 
was  endangered,  for  the  sake  of  an  object  which  was  ac- 
tually in  their  possession.  There  is  not  the  least  proof 
or  probability  that  France  would  have  gone  to  war  with 
England  for  the  recovery  of  Malta,  which  she  well 
knew  that  no  force  she  could  exert  was  capable  of 
wresting  from  Great  Britain.  Had  England,  therefore, 
contented  herself  with  declaring  her  resolution  of  re- 
taining Malta,  under  whatever  pretext,  for  any  indefinite 
term,  France  would  no  doubt  have  complained  of  this 
breach  of  faith  in  terms  of  resentment  and  indignation, 
but  she  would  have  been  restrained  by  the  strongest  mo- 
tives of  policy,  from  engaging  in  actual  hostilities  upon 
that  account.  Even  after  the  departure  of  lord  Whit- 
worth  from  Paris,  the  French  government  was  manifestly 
reluctant  to  believe  a  war  with  England  inevitable.  And 
the  first  consul  in  his  message  to  the  legislative  body, 
(May  20th)  eight  days  subsequent  to  that  event,  merely 
says — "The  negotiations  are  interrupted,  and  we  are 
ready  to  fight  IF  WE  ARE  ATTACKED."  But  the  British 
ministers  not  only  determined  to  keep  Malta,  in  VIOLA- 
TION of  the  PUBLIC  FAITH  SOLEMNLY  PLEDGED,  but 
they  resolved  in  the  same  moment  to  commence  hostili- 
'  ties  against  France,  if  she  refused  expressly  to  sanction 
this  abominable  violation. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words,  it  may  with  all 
the  confidence  of  truth  be  asserted,  that  there  is  not 
any  branch  of  the  argument  relative  to  the  origin  or 
foundation  of  the  war,  from  which  an  inference  can  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  the  British  ministry  ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent,— 
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I.  That  France  had  not  in  fact,  as  alleged  by  t 
gained  any  real  accession  of  power,  since  the  treaty  of 
Amiens. 

II.  Supposing  tlie  allegation  true,  the  mere  increase 
of  power  would  not  of  itself,  unattended  by  a  breach  of 
good  faith,  justify  the  rupture  of  a  solemn  treaty. 

III.  The  restitution  of  Muita  to  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  most  unquestionably  was  not  by  any  fair, 
rational,  or  consistent  construction    of    the   treaty    of 
Amiens,  made  to  depend  upon  obtaining  the  previous 
guarantee  of  the  three  great  continental  powers  of  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  Prussia. 

IV.  There  appeared  no  sort  of  proof  whatever,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  negotiation,  of  any  DESIGTC 
on  the  part  of  France,  to  make  an  hostile  attack  upon 
Egypt,  but  very  strong  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
contrary. 

V.  Even  if  there  had  existed  any  previous  cause  of 
suspicion  respecting  such   project,   the  various   offers 
made  on  the  part  of  France,  were  convincing  proofs  of 
the  sincerity  of  her  wishes,  and  indeed  of  her  anxious 
solicitude   for   the  preservation  of  peace ;  particularly 
thc  final  proposal  of  giving  up  Malta  in  perpetuity  to 
Austria  or  Russia. 

It  necessarily  follows  from  these  premises,  that  the  ab- 
solute and  peremptory  determination  of  the  English  go- 
vernment to  retain  possession  of  that  island,  in  contempt 
or  defiance  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  was  a  flagrant  and 
inexcusable  violation  of, public  faith.  Such,  indeed,  as 
Great  Britain  cannot  in  any  other  instance  be  accused  of 
since  the  memorable  war  with  Holland  in  1672;  and 
for  which  the  ministers,  thus  abusing  the  confidence  and 
perverting  the  counsels  of  their  sovereign,  have  rendered 
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themselves  liable  to  a  terrible  responsibility.  They 
might  even,  it  is  probable,  have  accomplished  their  un- 
just purpose,  had  the  accustomed  forms  of  decorum 
been  attended  to,  and  the  common  arts  of  address  been 
practised  in  the  negotiation.  But  all  was  violence,  pre- 
cipitation, and  folly.  And  their  arts  of  address — mise- 
rably vulgar  and  trite,  indeed — were  reserved  to  excite 
the  passions  of  the  nation  almost  to  frenzy  against 
France,  as  the  unprovoked  assailant  of  Britain ;  and 
thus  to  preclude,  as  far  as  their  efforts  were  successful,, 
any  prospect  of  future  accommodation. 

Formerly,  in  the  times  of  a  Walpole  and  a  Pelham,  mi- 
nisters were  beyond  comparison  wiser  than  the  people, 
and  they  employed  the  talents  and  constitutional  authority 
which  they  possessed,  to  carry  their  laudable  and  bene- 
ficial purposes  into  execution,  even  when  opposed  by 
popular  clamour  and  prejudice.  But  during  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  present  reign,  ministers  have  made  the 
worst  possible  use  of  their  power  and  influence ;  and 
with  such  success,  that  the  majority  of  the  nation,  de- 
ceived by  the  grossest  misrepresentations,  have  for  a 
Jong  series  of  years  been  led  to  believe  the  most 
sagacious,  zealous,  and  enlightened  friends  of  the 
couii  .  and  the  constitution,  to  be  the  greatest  ene- 
mies of  both.  Now,  indeed,  the  public  opinion,  slow 
and  tardy  as  it  has  been  in  its  progress,  begins  ma- 
terially to  alter.  Still  the  same  fatality  governs  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs;  and  that  radical  change  of 
counsels  which  can  alone  be  of  lasting  and  essential  ser- 
vice, is  to  be  effected  only  by  those  exertions  of  mental 
and  political  energy,  of  which  unhappily  very  few 
symptoms  are  at  present  discernible — though  in  other 
respects,  die  public  spirit  of  Britain  was  never  more 
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conspicuous,  ;md  the  valor  and  magnanimity  displayed 
by  all  classes  of  people  in  defence  of  the  kingdom,  in  a 
crisis  of  unexampled  difficulty  and  danger,  must  un- 
questionably in  the  view  of  Europe,  of  the  world  at  large, 
and  even  of  our  too  justly  incensed  enemies  themselves, 
reflect  the  highest  honor  on  the  British  name  and  na- 
tion. 
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Address  (remarkable)  to  the  king  moved  by  the  earl  of  Guildford 

and  Mr.  Fox  in  1796,  x.  45  to  55. 
Adelpbi  built,  v.   352. 
Aghrim,   battle  near,  between  the  forces  of  king  William  and 

those  of  James  II.,  i.  189  to  192. 
Alx-la-Cbapelle,  peace  of,  in  1748,  iv.   199. 
Alarmists,  defection  of,  in  1792,  viii.    505. 
Alexandria)  battle  of,  between  the  English  and  French,  in  1801, 

xii.  264.     Surrender  of  Alexandria  to  the  British,  xii.  876. 
Algiers  (dey  of),  his  treaty  with  France  in  1801-2,  xii.  325,  458. 
Alicant,  extraordinary  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  Spaniards, 

in  1709,  ii.  314,  315. 
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Allen  shot  in  Sf.  George's  Fields  in  1768,  v.  275. 

Alliance  (grand)  against  France  in  1689,  i.  216. 

Almanxa,  battle  ot,  in  1707,  ii.  282,  283. 

Ambassador  (Russian)  arrested  in  the  streets  of  London,  ii.  30* 
to  305. 

Amelia  (princess},  her  death  in  1786,  viii.   119. 

America,  military  operations  in,  in  1702,  ii.  159.  Opposite  pre- 
tentions  of  this  country,  iv.  251.  Act  imposing  port  duties  in. 
America,  in  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1754  respecting  their 
territorial  rights  in  1733,  iii.  430.  Military  operations  in 
America  in  1757,  iv.  318.  Project  for  taxing  America,  in 
1764,  v.  in.  Stamp  act  imposed,  v.  141,154 — proceedings 
in  America  respecting,  158. — repealed,  169.  Act  for  suspend- 
ing the  legislature  of  New  York,  in  1767,  v.  233.  New  pro- 
ject of  American  taxation,  v.  234.  Lord  Hillsborough's  cir- 
cular letter  in  1769,  v.  286.  Port  duties  repealed,  tea  ex- 
cepted,  v.  317.  Grenville  act  passed,  v.  321.  Review  06 
American  transactions  to  1768,  vi.  z.  Petition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts assembly  to  the  king,  vi.  35.  New  modification  of 
the  tea  duty,  in  1774,  vi.  38. — tumults  consequent  thereupon,- 
vi.  41.  Motion  in  the  English  parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  tea,  vi.  63.  General  congress  convened  at  Phila- 
delphia, vi.  72,  77,  (see  the  article  Congress.)  Petition  pre- 
sented to  the  British  parliament  against  a  war,  vi.  103. — the 
parliament  refuses  to  hear  evidence  on  the  petition  of  the  Con- 
gress, vi.  104.  Lord  Chatham's  bill  for  settling  the  troubles 
in  America,  rejected,  ri.  10510109.  America  declared  to  be 
in  rebellion,  vi.  109.  Fishery  and  restraining  bills  passed,  vi. 
fi3-  Lord  North's- conciliatory  proposition,  vi.  115.  Mr. 
Burke's  conciliatory  propositions,  vi.  120.  Mr.  Hartley's 
conciliatory  propositions,  vi.  131-.  Petition  from  the  city  of 
London,  vi.  131.  Application  to  parliament  from  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York,  vi.  133.  Hostilities  commenced  at  Lex- 
ington, vi.  139.  Lord  North's  plan  of  conciliation  rejected 
by  the  Congress,  vi.  142.  Mr.  Washington  chosen  general 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  army,  vi.  143. 
Battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  vi.  145.  American  invasion  of  Ca- 
nada, vi.  153',  (239.)  Conduct  of  the  Indian  nations,  vi.  160. 
Mr.  Burke's  bill  for  quieting  the  troubles  in  America,  vi.  178. 
American  capture  act  passed,  vi.  181  to  184.  Indulgences 
granted  to  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  vi.  184.  Mr.  Fox's 
motion  for  an  inquiry  respecting  American  affairs,  vi.  187. 
Conciliatory  motion  of  the  duke  ofGrafton,  vi.  191.  State 
of  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  contest  with  America,  in  1776, 
vi.  19410205.  Military  operations  in  1776,  vi.  23810267. 
Declaration  of  Independence  issued,  vi.  244. — noticed  in  the 
king's  speech,  vi.  370.  Conciliatory  motion  of  lord  John- 
Cavendish  in  parliament,  vi.  271.  Motion  of  ioid  Chatham, 
for  peace,  vi.  187.  Campaign  of  1777,  vi.  396.  Motioa  of 
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lord  Chatham  for  peace,  'vi.  344.  Mr. 'Fox's  second  motion 
of  inquiry,  vi.  331.— proceedings  of  the  committee,  vi.  339, 
349.  Lord  North's  second  plan  of  conciliation,  vi.  342.— its 
failure,  vi.  363  to  366.  Treaty  between  France  and  the  colo- 
nies, vi.  347.  Arrival  of  the  French  fleet  off  the  Delawar,  vi. 
371.  Campaign  of  1778,  vi.  37610380.  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  respecting  the  war,  vi.  395.  Declaration  of 
Spain  against  Grent  Britain,  vi.  397,  599.  Spirited  amend- 
ment moved  to  the  address  in  1779,  vji.  3.  Military  opera- 
tions in  1780,.  vii.  45.— victory  gained  by  lord  Cornwailis  at 
Camden  ;  extravagant  exultation  of  the  court  faction  in  Eng- 
land, vii.  50,  53.  Projected  treaty  with  Holland  5  consequent 
war  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain,  vii.  54  to  58,  6z, 
to  67.  Pacificatory  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment in  .1781,  vii.  72.  Military  operations  in  178*,  vii.  236. 
Solemn  thanksgiving  throughout  all  the  states  of  the  union, 
vii.  255.  Memorable  debates  in  the  British  parliament  on 
American  affairs  in  1781  and  1782,  vii.  26410  276,  280  to 
288.  Provisional  articles  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  signed 
at  Paris,  vii.  340.  Debates  in  the  British  parliament  on  the 
peace,  vii.  348  to  357.  British  order  of  council  in  1783  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce  between  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies, vii.  368.  Political  occurrences  in  1794  relating  to  France 
and  Spain,  ix.  264. — to  England,  ix.  26710270.  Embassy  to 
France  in  that  year,  ix.  270.  Treaty  of  commerce  with  Great 
Britain  in  1795,  ix.  389  to  392.  Differences  with  France  in 
1796,  x.  91  to  95.  General  Washington  resigns  his  office, 
x.  95.  Extraordinary  reception  of  the  American  commis- 
sioners at  Paris,  x.  341.  Renewal  of  the  negotiation  with 
France,  in  1799,  xi.  24^'  Death  of  general  Washington,  xi. 
248.  State  of  affairs  in  1800,  xii.  104.  Election  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  xii.  332  to 

335- 

Amherst  (general)  takes  Louisburgin  1758,  iv.  318.  His  project 
for  the  conquest  of  Camda,  iv.  323. — Montreal  taken,  and 
the  conquest  of  Canada  compleated,  iv.  333. 

Amiens,  treaty  of,  signed,  xii.  360.  Observations  on,  xii.  361 
to  366.  Parliamentary  debates  respecting,  xii.  374  to  385. 

Andre  (major)  apprehended  by  the  Americans  as  a  spy  and  exe- 
cuted, viii.  48. 

Andreossi  (general)  arrives  in  London  as  ambassador  from  the 
French  republic  in  1802,  xii.  459. 

Attjou  (duke  of)  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  death  of 
Philip  IV.,  it.  66.  See  the  article  Philip  V. 

ANNE.     Her  rupture   (while   princess   of  Denmark)  with  king 

William  and   queen  Mary,  i.  240. — reconciliation  with    the 

king,  on  the  death  of  the  queen,  i.  344.     Death  of  the  duke 

of  Gloucester,  her  only  son,  ii.  61.     Succeeds  to  the  throne 

2  o  z 
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of  England  on  the  death  of  king  William,  ii.  114.  Enters 
with  spirit  into  the  prosecution  of  her  predecessors  conti- 
nental plans,  ii.  1*5.  Revenue  settled  upon  the  queen }  her 
noble  generosity,  ii.  129.  First  fruits  and  tenths  restored  to*1 
the  clergy,  ii.  175  to  177.  Act  of  recognition,  and  act  of  se- 
curity, passed  by  the  Scotch  parliament ;  royal  assent  refusejd 
tothe  latter,  ii.  191  to  195. — but  granted  on  its  revival  in. the 
same  year,  ii.  200,  zoi.  Debate  on  the  bill  for  an  eventual 
regency  ;  and  its  consequences,  ii.z3i  to  233.  Death  of  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  her  husband,  ii.  303.  Proposals  sent  by 
the  Pretender,  ii.  349. — the  queen's  partiality  for  him,  ii.  381 
10383.  Her  dangerous  illness,  ii.  393.  Her  answer  loan  ad- 
dress from  the  house  of  lords  against  the  Pretender,  ii.  395. 
Her  disapprobation  of  the  design  of  bringing  the  electoral 
prince  to  reside  in  England,  ii.  395,  396.  Her  death,  ii.  4.04, 
405. — and  character,  ii.  407.  See  also  more  fully  the  Tables 
of  Contents  prefixed  to  vols.  x  and  2. 

Annual  parliaments  motion  for  restoring,  in  1744,  iv.  171.  Duke 
of  Richmond's  proposition  for,  in  1780,  vii.  36. — his  declara- 
tion respecting  them  in  1784,  viii.  35. 

Amon  (commodore)  his  memorable  expedition  in  1740,  iv.  27. 
Arcole,  battle  of,  in  1796,  x.  81. 

Argyll  (earl   of)  invades  Scotland  in  concert  with  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  ;  is  taken,  and  executed,  i.  49. 
(duke  of)  one  of  the  ministry  at  the  accession  of  George  II. } 
his  character,  iii.  327. 

Armed  neutrality  in  1780,  vii.  41.  Revived  by  Russia  and  Sweden 
in  1800,  xii.  99. — parliamentary  debates  on  this  subject,  xii. 
148  to  150. — proceedings  of  Great  Britain  respecting;  em- 
bargo on  all  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  ships,  xii.  172  to 
179. — rupture  with  the  Baltic  powers,  xii.  179.— grounds  of 
the  dispute,  xii.  j8i  to  188. — English  fleet  sails  to  the  Baltic, 
xii.  196. — battle  of  Copenhagen,  xii.  199. — the  British  fleet 
sails  toward  Carlscrona,  xii.  202. — the  king  of  Prussia  seizes 
on  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  xii.  208,  (332.) — parliamentary 
debate*,  xii.  216,  2:0  to  226. — convention  with  Russia  in 
1801,  xii.  254. — acceded  to  by  Sweden  and  Denmark,  xii. 
258. — parliamentary  debates  respecting  this  convention,  xii. 

344*0  346- 

Army.     See  the  article  Standing  army. 

Arnold  (general),  his  defection  from  the  American  service  in 
i;£oi  anditsconsequenr.es,  vii.  48. 

Articles  (the  thirty-nine),  petition  from  the  clergy  against  the  ob- 
ligation of  subscription  to,  in  1772,  v.  361  to  373. 

Assassination  plot  against  king  William,  in  1696,  i.  385  to  399. 
(Pretended)  against  George  III.  in  1794,  ix.  228.— revived  in 

»r«;5»  ix-  397. 

Association  (national)  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  i.  389,  390, 
405.  (Loyal)  in  1792,  yiii.  493. 
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Atblene,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  forces  of  king  William,  i. 
187  to  189. 

Attainder  (bills  of),  arguments  used  for  and  against  in  sir  John 
Fen  wick's  case,  i.  417  to  422. 

Atterbury  (bishop)  banished,  iii.  iij,  21410216.  His  charac- 
ter, iii.  218  note. 

Aukland  (lord),  his  remarkable  memorial  to  the  States  General 
in  January  1793,  viii.  535.  His  sanguinary  memorial  to  the 
States  General  in  April  of  the  same  year,  ix.  43.— parliamen- 
tary investigation  respecting  this  latter,  ix.  54  to  57. 

Austria.    Reigns   of  Leopold   and   Joseph  I.,  see   the  articles 
Leopold  I.  and  Joseph  I.    Rupture  with  Great  Britain  in  1727, 
iii.  183.— peace,  iii.  294.     Differences  with  Great   Britain  in 
1729,    iii.    339.— complex    negotiations    respecting,    iii.  370. 
Dispute  with  Spain  in  1736,  iii.  471  10480.     Misfortunes  of 
the  emperor  in  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1737, 
iii.  502.     Death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  and  its  important 
consequences,  iv.  28,  29.     Death  of  Charles  VII ,  iv.  98,— 
duke  of  Lorrain  elected  emperor,  iv.  101.     Intrigues   on  the 
election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans  in  1751,  iv.  226.     Alliance 
with  France  in  1755,  iv.  170.     Proceedings  in  the  diet  of  the 
empire  in  1758,  iv.  432.     Invasion  of  Bavaria  in  1777,  and 
consequent  wa"r  with  Prussia,  vii.  371,  373.— peace,  vii.  376. 
Reign  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.;    see  the  article  Joseph  II. 
Reduction  of  Belgium  in  1790,  viii.  376.     Accession  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  II. ;  inimical  disposition  of  the  court  to  the 
French  revolution,  viii.  384,385.     Convention  of  Pilnitz,  viii. 
445.     Menaces  used  towards  France,  viii.  449.     Arrogant  de- 
mands of  the  emperor,  viii.  457.     War  with   France,    viii. 
457.     Loan  granted  by  Great  Britain  to  the  emperor  in  1795* 
ix.  288.     Alarm  of  the  court  of  Vienna  at  the  progress  of  the 
French  armies  in  the  campaign  of  1797,  x.  261.    Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  x.  336.     Congress  of  Rastadt,  x.   339.     Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  congress  ;  revival  of  the  war,  x.   524,  531,  xi. 
92.     The  negotiation  at  Rastadt  finally  broken  off;  assassina- 
tion of  the  French  deputies ;  injurious  imputations  cast  on  the 
court  of  Vienna,  xi.   103,   106,  io2. — violent  resentment  dis- 
played by  the  French  government,  xi.  no.     Overture  of  Bo- 
naparte for  peace  in  1800,  rejected,  xi.  397.     Decisive  battle 
ofMarengo,  xi.  413. — armistice,  xi.  418.     Preliminary  arti- 
cles of  peace  signed  at  Paris ;  the  emperor  refuses  to  ratify 
them,  xi.  423,  424.     Armistice  prolonged,  xii.  20.    Recom- 
mencement of  hostilities,   xii.   64.     Treaty  of  Luneville,  xii. 
188,    189,  305,306.    Affairs  in  Germany  in  1801,  xii.  309  to 
312.     Protracted  discussions  respecting  the  German  indemni- 
ties, xii.  463 — their  final  settlement,  xii.  480.  Relative  strength 
of  Austria  and  France  after  this  arrangement,  xii.  481 . 
Aylesbury  election  (affair  of),  dispute  between  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  respecting,  ii.  208  to  214, 
l 
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B. 

fadajoK,  unsuccessful  siege  of,  in  1705,  ii.  224..  Treaty  of,  in 
1801,  xii.  261. 

Bahamas  (the)  t..k.>n  by  the  Spaniards  in  1782,  vii.  329. 

Balance  o)  po-iver,  king  William's  scheme  respecting,  i.  46410 
4.67. 

Bank  of  England  established,  i.  325.  Derangement  of  its  affairs 
in  1796,  x-  187.  Stops  payment,  x.  193.  Its  arfairs  inves- 
tigated by  parliament,  x.  194..  Restrictions  on  the  bank  con- 
tinued in  17971  x.  369. — in  1802.  xii.  371. 

Bankruptcies,  unparallelled  number  of,  in  London,  in  1793* 
ix.  54.. 

Bantry  bay,  naval  battle  at,  in  1689,  i.  152. 

Barcelona  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  in  1697,  i.  432. 
Unsuccessfully  Hcsieged  by  the  Spaniards  and  French  in  1706, 
ii.  243,  244.  Besieged  and  taken  by  the  allies  in  1705,  ii. 
125. 

Barnard  (sir  John),  his  parliamentary  motion  for  reducing  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt.  iii.  497. 

Barrier  treaty  signed,  and  debates  in  parliament  respecting,  ii.' 
359  to  361. 

Bastille  taken  by  the  Parisian  populace  in  1789,  viii.  289. 

Bath,  order  of,  revived  by  George  II.,  iii.  247. 

Bavaria,  defection  of,  from  the  grand  confederacy  to  the  in- 
terests of  France,  in  1702,  ii.  145.  Austrian  invasion  of,  in 
»777>  vii.  371.  Treaty  with  France  in  iSoi,  xii.  316. 

Beaufoy  (Mr.),  his  parliamentary  motions  for  the  repeal  of  the 
test-laws,  viii.  125  to  134,  234. 

Beckford  (lord  mayor)  answers  the  king  on  presenting  the  peti- 
tion and  remonstrance  of  the  city  in  1770,  v.  326. 

Bedchamber  lords,  twelve  additional  nominated  on  the  accession 
of  George  III.,  v.  9. 

Bedjord  (duke  of)  opposes  the  treason  bill  respecting  the  Pre- 
tender, in  1743,  iv.  141. 

Moves  a  series  of  important  resolutions  respecting  the  war,  in 
i794>  ix.  171  to  178.  His  motions  respecting  peace  in  1795, 
ix.  297,  300.  His  motion  for  the  dismission  of  ministers  in 
1797,  x.  232  10236. — for  an  address  to  the  throne  for  that 
purpose  in  1798,  x.  345.  His  death,  and  character,  xii.  349. 

Begums.     See  the  .irticle  Oude. 

Belgrade  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  in  1717,  iii. 
103. 

Bethavcn  (lord),  his  remarkable  speech  in  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment on  the  debate  respecting  the  union,  ii.  254  to  256. 

Billeisle  taken  by  the  English  in  1761,  v.  29. 

Benares,  conduct  01  M..  Hastings  respecting  this  province,  vii. 
137  to  159.  Decision  <  f  the  house  of  commons  against  him 
on  this  subject,  viii,  114.. — this  charge  opened,  in  his  impeach- 
ment, viii.  aoS.  z 
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&enl>ciu  (admiral),  his  memorable  engagement  in  1701,  ii,  160, 
161 

Benedict  XIII.  (pore),  his  death,  iii.   346. 

Benedict  XIY.  (popt),  his  death,  and  character,  iv.  434. 

Bennington,  re-verses  of  the  B.itish  at,  in  1777,  vi.  314. 

Bergen- op-zoom  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  in  174.7,  iv. 
ir  2. 

Berlin  t-ken  by  the  Austrian.*  and  Russians  in  1760,  iv.  411. 

Berns'vrj  (count),  his  death,  aiul  character,   x.  344. 
.Bill  o)  rights  enacted,  i.  119. 

Binckes  (Dr.),   hs  impious  sermon,  ii.    134. 

Birmingham,  church  and  king  riots  at,  in  1791,  viii.  396  10400. 
— parliamentary  motion  respecting,  viii.  411  to  425. 

Bishops  (seven),  commitment  and  acquittal  of,  in  the  reigji  of 
James  II.,  i.  67  to  69.  Bill  to  prevent  the  translation  of 
bishops,  rejected,  iii.  395. - 

Black  bale  at  Calcutta,  horrid  confinement  of  the  English  pri- 
soneis  in,  in  1756,  iv.  363. 

tlaspbemy  bill   rejected,  iii.  a 83  to  187. 

Bleitibeim,  battle  of,  ii.  181  to  186. 

Bohngbroke  (lord),  his  dissension  with  the  earl  of  Oxford,  ii.  378 
to  380.  Impeached,  iii.  sy,  20  to  23.  His  attainder  reversed, 
ki-217.  His  character,  iv.  203. 

Bonaparte,  his  wonderful  successes  in  Italy  in  the  campaign  of 
1796,  x.  67.  -Campaign  of  j 797  in  Italy,  x.  245  10270,449. 
Invasion  of  Egypt,  in  i798,'x.  50-4.  Military  transactions  in 
Egypt  continued,  xi.  19.1. — siege  of  Acre,  xi.  195,20010207. 
—charges  against  Bonaparte,  of  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish 
prisoners  taken  at  Jaffa,  and  of  poisoning  his  own  sick  soldiers, 
considered,  xi.  204  note.  Departs  for  France,  xi.  209.  Ar- 
rives at  Paris,  xi.  jjo.  Engages  in  thedesign  of  subverting 
the  existing  government,  xi.  21  r.  Establishment  of  the  con- 
sular goven.ment,  xL  223.  Bonaparte  declared  first  consul, 
xi.  245. 

France  under  the  government  of  Bonaparte. 
Renewal  of  the  negotiation  with  Ameri/ca,  xi.  246.  Over- 
lure  of  the  first  consul  for  peace,  scornfully  rejected  by  the 
co.urt  of  London,  xi.  305,  307.  Unsuccessful  overture  for 
peace  to  Austria,  xi.  397.  The  first  consul  takes  the  field  in 
person,  in  1800,  xi.  399. — his  passage  across  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  xi.  403. — his  rapid  successes,  xi.  406. — takes  posses- 
sion of  Milan,  xi.  407. — decisi ve  battle  of  Marengo,  xi.  413. — 
armistice  with  the  Austrians,  xi,  4.18.  The  first  consul  re- 
turns to  Paris,  xi.  421.  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  with 
Austria;  the  emperor  refuses  to  ratify  them,  xi.  423,  414. 
State  ot  affairs,  xii.  106.  Wisdom  of  the  consular  govem- 
ment,  xii.  112.  Attempt  on  the  life  of  Bonaparte,  xii.  121. 
Treaty  of  Luneville,  xii,  188,  189,305,  306.  Convention  with 
Spain,  xii.  191.  Treaty  with  Naples,  xii,  192.  Embassy 
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from  Russia,  xii.  193.  Message  from  the  first  consul  to  the 
assemblies,  respecting  the  late  negotiation  with  England,  xii. 
195.  Unsuccessful  negotiation  for  peace  in  1801,  xii.  24.1  to 
25+,  Invasion  of  Portugal  ;  pacification  of  Madrid,  xii.  26*. 
Threats  of  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  xii.  286.  Preliminaries 
of  peace  signed,  xii.  290  to  305,  Affairs  of  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Holland,  xii.  309  to  316,  Treaty  with  Bavaria, 
with  Turkey,  and  with  Russia,  xii.  316,  317.  Concordatum 
with  the  pope,  xii.  318  to  325.  Treaty  with  the  dey  of  Al- 
giers, xii.  325.  Session  of  the  legislative  body  ;  interesting 
report  of  the  situation  of  the  republic,  xii.  325  to  319.  Ex 
pedition  to  St.  Domingo,  xii.  329,  330,  (4.20.)  Character  of 
Bonaparte,  xii.  331.  Consul  at  Lyons  ;  Bonaparte  elected 
president  of  the  Italian  republic,  xii.  353  to  359.  Territory  of 
the  Valais  declared  a  free  and  independent  state,  xii.  359. 
Definitive  treaty  with  England  signed,  xii.  360. — observations 
on,  xii.  361  to  366.  New  causes  of  difference  with  England, 
xii.  392. — angry  discussions  between  the  two  governments,  xii. 
393.  State  of  affairs  in  1802,  xii.  408.  Ratification  and  ce- 
lebration of  the  concordatum,  xii.  409.  Bonaparte  elected 
consul  for  life,  xii.  412,  413.  Institution  of  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour, xii.  414.  Important  alterations  in  the  constitution,  xii. 
415.  Mr.  Fox  visits  Paris  ;  his  reception  by  Bonaparte,  xii. 
419.  Piedmont  united  to  France,  xii.  424.  Dispute  with 
Great  Britain  respecting  the  evacuation  of  Malta,  xii.  427. 
Civil  dissensions  in  Switzerland  j  armed  mediation  of  France, 
xii.  429,  433. — clandestine  intriguesof  the  British  ministry,  xii. 
437. — final  pacification  of  Switzerland,  xii.  449. — resentment 
of  the  first  consul  at  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  London,  xii. 
451  to  454.  State  of  the  Batavian  republic,  xii.  455.  Treaty 
of  alliance  with  Turkey,  and  with  the  dey  of  Algiers,  xii.  458. 
French  ambassador  arrives  in  London,  xii.  459.  Protracted 
discussions  respecting  the  German  indemnities,  xii.  46 3. —their 
final  settlement,  xii.  480.  Relative  state  of  France  after  this 
arrangement,  xii.  481, 

Boscaiven  (admiral)  defeats  the  French  off  Cape  Lagos,  iv.  337. 

Boston,  riot  at,  in  1770,  vi.  22.     Boston  port  bill  passed,  vi.47. 

Boulogne,  attacks  on  the  flotilla  at,  in  1801,  xii.  288  to  290. 

Boyne  (the),  battle  of,  i.   177  to  180. 

Brabant,  tyrannical  innovations  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  in, 
viii.  255.  The  states  renounce  their  allegiance,  viii.  268. 

Braddock  (general),  his  unfortunate  expedition,  iv.  260. 

Brandy-nuine  (the),  battle  at,  in   1777,  vi-.  302. 

Breadalbane  (earl  of),  his  infamous  conduct  in  procuring  the  hor- 
rid massacre  of  Glencoe,  i.  302  to  309.  Charged  with  high- 
treason  ;  his  character,  i.  356,  357. 

Bremen  and  Verden  ceded  to  Hanover,  iii.  62,  229.  Great  Britain, 
embarrassed  on  their  account  in  1730,  in'.  385. 

Brett,  unsuccessful  English  expedition  against,  in  1694,  i.  335 
to  337- 
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Bridport  (lord)  defeats  a  French  squadron  off  L'Orient  port  in 

i?95»  ix-  352- 

Brunsnuic  (duke  of)  issues  his  famou*  manifesto  against  France 
in  1792,  viii.  465.  Resigns  the  command  of  the  combined 
armies,  ix.  185. 

Bull  •'  Unigenitus"  issued,  iv.  245. 

Bunker'}  bill,  battle  of,  vi.   145. 

Burgoyne  (general)  surrendeis  with  his  whole  army  at  Saratoga, 
vi.  319*  320. 

Burke  (Mr.),  his  early  political  character;  he  supports  the  mo- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  American  tea  duty,  vi.  64.  to  70.  His 
conciliatory  propositions  respecting  America,  vi.  120  to  131. 
His  bill  for  quieting  the  troubles  in  America,  vi.  178.  His 
ceconomical  reform,  bills  in  1 7?o,  rejected,  vii.  19. — revived  in 
1781,  and  again  rejected,  vii.  68.— a  third  time  introduced,  and 
passed,  vii.  299.  Appointed  paymaster  of  the  forces  in  1782, 
vii.  291. — h.s  courtly  adulation,  vii.  300.— resigns,  vii.  3*2. 
His  zeal  for  the  reform  of  abuses  in  India,  vii..  20  to  26.  Takes 
the  lead  in  the  parliamentary  proceedings  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
viii.  109,  112.  Impeaches  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  lords,  viii.  156.  Trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  continued;  indis- 
cretion of  Mr.  Burke,  viii.  249.  Reprobates  the  French  revo- 
lution, viii.  297  to  304.  Publishes  calumnious  reflections  on 
the  French  revolution,  viii.  340. — pernicious  and  fatal  conse- 
quences of  this  work,  viii.  347. — it  is  answered  by  Thomas 
Paine,  viii.  348  to  352.  Breach  with  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  debate 
on  the  Canada  bill,  in  1791,  viii.  372  to  375.  His  speech  re- 
specting the  war  with  France,  in  1793,  ix.  18  to  23.  His 
"  Thoughts  on  a  regicide  Pea'ce,"  published  in  1796,  x.  136. 
His  death,  x.  137. 

Bute  (earl  of),  his  ascendancy  at  the  court  of  Leicester-house, 
iv.  207.  His  elevation  on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  v.  8. 
Appointed  secretary  of  state,  v.  18.  Becomes  first  minister, 
v.  73.  Resigns,  v.  90. 

Byng  (sir  George)  destroys  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  1718,  iii.  10910  112.  Singular  confidence  placed  in  him  by 
George  I.,  iii.  136. 

Byng  (admiral),  dispatched  to  the  relief  of  Minorca  in  1756,  iv. 
»88.  His  engagement  with  the  French  fleet,  iv.  290.  His 
indecision  and  misconduct,  iv.  291.  His  trial  and  execution, 
iv.  297. 

C. 

Cabal,  administration  of,  i.  13. 

Cadiz,  unfuccessfui  attempt  against,  in  1701,  ii.  148  to  150. — in 

1800,  xii.  27. 
Cairo  taken  by  the  French  in   1798,  x.  509. — infurre&ion   at,  x. 

521.     Surrenders  to  the  British  aqd  Ottoman  armies  in  1801, 

xii.  270,  071 . 
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Calcutta  furrenders  to  the  nabob  in  1756  ;  his  horrid  barbaritiei 
then-,  iv.  36?. 

Calendar,  act  tor  reforming,  iv.  122.     New  calendar  established 
in  France,  ix.  103. 

Cahnne  (M.  de),  his  financial  administration,  viii.  182. 

Camdcn,  (America,)  victory  gained  by  lord  Cornwallis  at,  in 
1780,  vii    50. 

Cameron  (Dr.),  barbarous  execution  of,  iv.  438. 

Campaign  of  1689  in  Ireland,  i.  158. — in  Flanders,  &c.  i.  216. 
Of  1690  in  Ireland,  i.  176.— in  Germany,  &c.  i.  221.  Of  1691  in 
Flanders,  i.  213,  223.  Of  1692  in  Flanders,  i.  242  to  248. — in 
Hungary  and  Italy,  1.250,151.  Of  1693  in  Flanders  Ger- 
many, &c.  i.  173  to  28 1.  Of  1694  in  Flanders,  1.33110333. 
—in  Germany,  i.  333.— in  Hungary  and  Spain,  i.  334. — in 
Italy,  i.  335.  Of  1695  in  Flanders,  i.  360  to  368. — in  Ger- 
many, i,  368. — in  Spain,  i.  369.  Of  1696  in  Flanders,  i.  400. 
—in  Germany,  and  Catalonia,  i.  401. — in  Italy,  i.  401,  401. — in 
Hungary,  i.  403.  Of  1697  in  Flanders,  i.  428. — in  Germany 
and  Catalonia,  i.  432.  Of  1701  and  1702  in  Italy,  ii.  102. 
Of  1701  in  Germany  and  Flanders,  ii.  140. — in  It.tly,  ii.  146. 
Of  1703  in  the  Welt  Indies,  ii.  159. — in  Flanders  and  Ger- 
many, ii.  161.  Of  1704  in  Germany,  ii.  179. — in  B 
and  Flanders,  ii.  186. — in  Portugal,  ii.  187. — in  Italy,  ii.  189. 
Of  1705  in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  219  — in  Italy  and  Portugal, 
ii.  123.  Of  1706  in  Flanders,  ii.  240. — in  Spain,  ii.  243. — in 
Italy,  ii.  245. — in  Germany,  ii.  246.  Of  1707  in  Flanders, 
and  Germany,  ii.  278. — in  Itnly,  U-  279.— in  Spain,  ii.  280.  Of 
1708  in  Flanders,  and  Germany,  ii.  293. — in  Spain,  ii.  299. 
Of  1709  in  Flanders,  ii  312.— -in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
ii.  313.  Of  1710  in  Flanders,  &c.  ii.  330. — in  Spain,  ii.  330. 
Of  1711  in  Flanders,  ii.  339.  Of  1712  in  Flanders,  ii.  365. 
Of  1716  and  1717  in  Turkey,  iii.  103.  Of  1733  and  1734  in 
Poland,  and  Germany,  iii.  439,  440.  Of  1737  in  Turkey, 
iii.  501.  Of  1741  in  Germany,  iv.  34.  Of  1742  in  Germany, 
iv.  36. — in  Italy,  iv.  39.  Campaigns  of  1743  to  1748  in  Italy, 
iv..  40  to  51.  Campaign  of  1743  •»  tne  Netherlands,  iv.  78. 
Of  1744  in  Flanders,  Lorraine,  and  Bohemia,  iv.  91,  92. — in 
Germany,  iv.  102.  Campaigns  of  1745  to  1747  in  Flanders, 
iv.  107  to  118. — of  1755  to  1757  in  America,  iv.  260  to  265, 
318.  Campaign  of  1757  in  Germany,  iv.  314.  Campaignsof 
1757  to  1761  in  India,  iv.  365  to  374.  Campaign  ot  1756  in 
Poland,  iv.  379.  Of  1757  in  Bohemia,  iv.  381.  Of  1758  in 
Germany,  &c.  iv.  390.  Of  1759  in  Germany,  &c.  iv.  398.  Of 
1760  in  Weltphalia,  iv.  406.  Of  1761  in  Germany,  Sec.  iv. 
414.  Of  1762  in  Weftphalia,  &c.  iv.  418. — in  Portugal,  v. 
65.  Of  1763  in  India,  v.  207.  Of  1777  in  America,  vi.  296. 
Of  1778  in  Bohemia,  vii.  373 — in  America,  vi.  376.  Of  1780 
in  America,  vii.  45.  Campaigns  of  1780  to  1783  in  India, 
vii.  109  to  215.  Campaigns  of  1782  in  America,  vii,  236. 
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Campaigns  of  1783  to  1790  in  Turkey,  Arc.  viii.  260  to  167. 
Of  1790  and  1791  in  India,  viii- 436  to  439.  Campaign  of 
1792  in  the  Netherlands,  viii.  460,  470.  Of  1793  in  Flanders, 
ix.  34,  46,  81. — in  Germany,  ix.  83.  Of  1794  in  Flanders 
and  Holland,  ix.  187. — in  Spain  and  Italy,  ix.  2.00,  201.  Of 
>795  in  Holland,  ix.  343. — in  Spain,  ix.  347.— in  Italy,  ix. 
348  — in  Germany,  ix.  349.  Ot  1796  in  Germany,  x.  56. — in 
Italy,  x  66.  Of  1797  in  Italy,  x.  244  — in  Germany,  x  270. 
Or  179*5,  &c.  in  Egypt,  fee  the  article  Egypt.  Of  1799  in 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  xi.  92,  145  — in  Italy  xi.  99,  113, 
136  — in  India,  xi.  286.  Of  1800  in  German  ,  xi.  399,  422, 
xii  64. — in  Italy,  xi.  403.  Of  1801  in  Portugal,  xu  260. 

Campo  Formio,  treaty  of,  in  1797,  x.  336. — Secret  articles,  xi.  104. 

Canada,  conquest  of,  by  the  Englifh,  in  1759  anc*  I7^°i  'v-  323 
10333.  Act  to  regulate  the  government  of,  in  1774,  vi.  59. 
Anitrfcan  invasion  of  this  province  in  1775,  vi.  153,  239.  Act 
for  eltubnshing  a  constitution  in  1791,  viii.  370. 

Cape  Breton  taken  by  the  English  in  1745,  iv.  189. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  commodore  Johnstone's  expedition  againft, 
an  1782,  ¥11.256.  Taken  by  the  English  in  1795,  ix.  355, 
356. 

Capture  act  (American)  passed,  vi.  181  to  184. 

Care*w  {Mr.)  his  parliamentary  motion  in  1744  for  restoring 
annual  parliaments,  iv.  171. 

Carloivitz,  peace  of,  i.  474. 

Caroline,  queen  of  George  II.,  her  death,  and  character,  iii.  508, 
(330,  iv.  445.) 

Cartsret  (lord),  one  of  the  ministry  at  the  accession  of  George 
II.,  his  character,  iii.  328.  His  wise  government  or  Ireland, 
iii.  343.  His  political  depravity,  and  apostacy,  iv.  85,  124. 
Resigns,  iv.  170.  See  allo  iv.  190,  191. 

Carthagena  taken  and  plundered  by  the  French  in  1697,  i.  433. 

Casstl  besieged  and  taken  by  prince  Ferdinand  in  1762,  iv.  420. 

Castiglioue,  battle  of,  in  1796,  x.  76. 

Catherine  I.,  empress  of  Russia,  her  character,  iii.  253,  254,  293. 

Catherine  II.,  empress  of  Russia,  her  cnaracter,  x.  138. 

Catholics,  oppics^vt  tax  levied  on,  in  1722,  iii.  210  to  227.  Act 
for  their  relict,  in  1778,  vi.  359. — riots  in  London  excited  by 
this  and  similar  measures,  in  1780,  vii.  30,  31.  Toleration 
act  in  1791,  viii.  366.  Concessions  to  the  Irish  Catholics  in 
1792  and  1793,  ix.  65  to  75.  Catholic  emancipation  bill  re- 
jected in  1795,  ix.  328. — reflections,  ix.  336  to  341. 

Cefeaatico  (town  of)  burnt  by  me  English  in  1800,  xu.  25. 

Chalk-farm,  popular  meeting  at,  attended  by  a  vast  multitude 
in  i?95»  I*  398. 

Chambers  of  re  union  established  in  France  by  Louis  XIV.  j  con- 
sequences of  this  measure,  i.  144. 

Champlain  (lake),  success  of  the  JSritish  in,  in  1777,  vi.  306. 

CHARLts  II.,  his  character,  i.  a.    Marries  the  infanta  of  Por- 
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tugal,  i.  9.  Sells  Dunkirk,  i.  9.  Shews  an  attachment  to  the 
catholic  religion,  and  formally  adopts  it,  1.10,14.  Receives 
a  pension  from  France,  i.  21  to  23.  His  despotic  conduct 
latterly,  and  death,  i.  37. 

Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden,  attacked  in  1700  by  the  grand 
confederacy,  ii.  57  to  60.  Battle  of  Narva  and  its  important 
consequences,  ii.  273  to  275.  Embassy  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough  to  this  prince,  ii.  276,  277.  Totally  defeated  by  the 
czar  at  Pultowa,  ii.  316.  Intrigues  in  1717  with  the  English 
malcontents,  iii.  64.  His  death,  and  character,  iii.  91. 

Cbarletto<wn,  unsuccessful  attack  upon,  by  the  British  in  1776, 
vi.  241.  Taken  in  1779,  vi.  410. 

Charlotte,  queen  of  George.  III.,  her  character  and  conduct  in 
the  question  of  the  regency  in  1789,  viii.  233, 

Chatham  (earl  of),  see  the  first  article  of  Pitt  (Mr.).  Resigns 
his  office  in  1768,  v.  253.  His  successive  parliamentary 
motions  respecting  the  Middlesex  election,  v,  296,  298.  His 
speech  on  American  affairs  in  1774,  vi.  60.  His  memorable 
speech  on  moving  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Boston,  vi.  93. 
His  bill  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America,  vi.  105.  His 
motions  for  peace  in  1777,  vi.  187,  324.  His  motion  relative 
to  the  Canada  expedition,  vi.  335.  His  death,  vi.  351. 

Chatt-Tjelin(M.}  his  ineffectual  negotiation  with  lord  Grenville  in 
1792,  to  prevent  a  war,  viii.  525  to  530. 

Cberburg  taken  by  the  English  m  1758,  iv.  336. 

Cbefapeak,  general  Howe's  expedition  to,   in  1777,  vi.  301. 

Chesterfield  (earl  of),  his  animated  opposition  to  the  bill  for  licens- 
ing the  drama,  iii.  493.  His  able  conduct  in  Holland  and 
Ireland,  iv.  183. 

Cbeyt  Sing,  rajah  of  Benares;  conduct  of  Mr.  Hasting!  towards, 
and  to  his  successor*  in  that  province,  vii.  137  to  159.  Deci- 
sion of  the  house  of  commons  against  Mr.  Hastings  on  this 
subject,  viii.  114. 

China,  lord  Macartney's  embassy  to,  in  1794,  ix.  246  to  249. 
Information  relative  to  this  important  country,  ix.  249  to 
252. 

Church  declared  to  be  not  in  danger,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
ii.  234  to  236. 

Church  and  king  riots  at  Birmingham  in  1791,  viii.  396  to  400. 

Cider  tax  imposed  in  1762,  v.  87. 

Cisalpine  republic,  founded  x.  270,  xi.  420.  Consults  at  Lyons  in 
i8oij  Bonaparte  elected  president  of  the  republic,  xii.  353 
to  359. 

Cispadance  confederacy  formed  in  1796,  x.  79. 

Civil  lift  tstabliChed  at  600, ooo/.  on  the  accession  of  king  William 
ior  one  year  only,  i.  117.  Raised  in  1697  to  7po,ooo/.  and 
granted  for  life,  i.  44.7.  Saving  of  ioo,ooo/.  per  annum  by 
deaths,  appropriated  by  the  commons  to  the  public  service, 
ii.  88.  Revenue  settled  upon  queen  Anne,  at  her  accession  j 
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her  noble  generosity,  ii.  129.  Debts  of  the  civil  list  paid  in 
her  reign,  ii.  376. — In  the  reign  of  George  I.,  iii.  191. — a  se- 
cond time,  iii.  245  to  247.  Revenue  raised  to  8oo,ooo/.  at  the 
accession  of  George  II.,  iii.  331.  Fixed  at  the  same  sum  at 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  v.  14.  Debts  of  the  civil  list 
discharged  in  this  reign,  v.  285. — a  second  time,  in  1777,  and 
loo.ooo/.  per  annum  added  to  the  royal  revenue,  vi.  281. — re- 
markable address  of  the  speaker  to  the  king  on  this  occasion, 
vi.  184. — King's  debts  a  third  time  discharged,  in  1782,  vii. 
300  • — r.  fourth  time,  in  1784,  viii.  30.— a  fifth  time,  in  1786, 
viii.  101  to  104. — a  sixth  time,  in  1802,  xii.  346. — remarkable 
address  of  the  speaker  to  the  king  on  this  occasion,  xii.  387, 
388. 
Clare  (lord),  his  speech  in  favour  of  an  union,  in  1800,  xi.  370 

to  381.     His  death,  and  character,  xii.  348. 
Clarendon  (earl  of),  his  character,  i.  4.     Disgraced,   and   retires 

to  France,  i.  n,  11. 

Clement  XI.  (pope),  his  death,  and  character,  iii.  198. 
Clement  XIII.  (pope),  his  conduct,  and  character,   vi.  zi8  to 

220. 

Clergy  incapatltatiott  act  passed  in  1801,  xii   231  to  233. 
Cli-Tje  (colonel),  his  victory  at  Plassey,  iv.  369. 
Cloister  Seven,  convention  of,  in  1757,  iv.  316. 
Coalition  between  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,    vii.  355.     Extreme 
unpopularity  of  the   coalition  administration,   vii.  360. — its 
sudden  dismission,  vii.  396. 
Cobourg  (prince  of)-,  his  manifesto  in    1793  on  the  defection  of 

Dumouriez,  ix.  41. 
Coldbatb-jie Ids  prifon,  parliamentary  debates  respecting,   xi.   10, 

14. 

Commerce,  treaty  of,  with  Russia,  in  1766,  v.  175.     With  France 
in  1786,  viii.  116. — debates  in  parliament  respecting,  viii. 120 
to  123.     With  America  in  1795,  ix>  3^9  to  392- 
Commercial  code,  new,  in  1722,  iii.  203. 
Commercial  credit,  relief  afforded  to,  in  1793,  ix.  54. 
Commercial  propositions  moved  by  Mr.   Orde  in  the   Irish  parlia- 
ment  in   1784,  viii.  53   to  56.     These  introduced  into  the 
English  house  of  commons,  viii.  68.     Altered   and   new-mo- 
delled, viii.  74.     Passed  through   the  two  houses  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament,  and  returned  to  that  of  Ireland,  viii.  79.     Fi- 
nally rejected  by  the   Irish  parliament,  viii.  88.     Reflection* 
on,  viii,  89  90. 

Commutation  act  passed,  viii.  27  to  29. 
Comprehension  (act  of)  passed  in  Scotland,  i.  313. 
Conciliatory  proposition  of  lord  North  respecting  America,  vi.  115. 
— rejected    by  the  congress,   vi.  142.     Propositions  of  Mr. 
Burke,  vi.  no  to  131.     Of  Mr.  Hartley, ,vi.  131.     Motion  of 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  vi.  191-     Of  lord  John  Cavendish,  vi. 
271.     Lord  North's  second  plan,  yi.  342.— its  failure,  vi.  363 
to  366.     Proposition  of  the  earl  of  Moira  respecting  Ireland, 
in  1798,  rejected,  x.  416  to  410. 
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ConeorJaltim  between  France  and  the  pope  in  I?OT,  xii.  318.— 
dissent  ot  several  of  the  emigrant  bishops,  xii.  325.  Ratified 
and  celebrated,  xii.  4.01  to  41 1 . 

Congress  (grand)  at  the  Hague  in  1691,  extraordinary  splendour 
of,  i.  207.  Its  results  i.  208. 

Congress  (American)  convened  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  vt.  71, 
77.  Their  first  petition  to  the  king,  vi.  79.  Lord  North's 
plan  of  conciliation  (vi.  115)  rejected,  vi.  142.  Second  peti- 
tion of  congress,  vi.  i  <;o — the  king  refuses  to  answer  if,  vi. 
154.  Declaration  of  Independence  issued,  vi*  244*  Their 
subsequent  spirited  proceedings,  vi.  269. 

Congress  at  Rastadt  opened,  in  1797,  x.  339.  Its  proceedings, 
x.  524.. 

Conjuration  and  witchcraft,  ancient  statutes  against,  repealed  in 
1736,  111.484.. 

Conspiracy  against  the  government  in  1722.  iii.  207  to  216. 

Constitution  of  Sweden  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  iv. 
154  to  160.  French  constitution  of  the  year  1793,  ix.  92. — of 
the  year  1795,  ix.  379  to  381. — consular  constitution  in  1799, 
xi.  228. — reflections  on,  xi.  237  to  245.— -important  altera- 
tions in,  in  1802,  xii.  41510419.  Constitution  of  the  Cisal- 
pine^republic  in  1799,  xi.  98. 

Consulta  assembled  at  Lyons  in  1802,  xii.  353  to  359. 

Contracts,  parliamentary  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings  respecting, 
viii.  151.  This  charge  opened,  in  his  impeachment,  viii.  364. 

Convention  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  summoned  by  the  prince 
of  Orange,  i.  85-  Its  debates  respecting  a  regency 
on  the  abdication  of  king  James,  i,  102.  Converted  into  a 
parliament  after  the  coronation  ot  king  William,  i.  in  to  114. 
Dissolved,  i.  167.  The  acts  of  this  parliament  confirmed  by 
the  ensuing,  i.  170  to  173. 

Convention  (national)  held  at  Dublin  in  1783,  viii.  37,41.  Se- 
cond convention,  viii.  49  to  53,  56. 

Convention  (national),  French,  meet  in  1792,  viii.  471.  .Decree 
of  fraternity  passed,  viii.  476.  Addressed  by  sev/ral  gatrotic 
societies  in  England,  viii.  495  to  496. — by  a  deputatifin'.trom 
the  British  and  Irish  resident  at  Paris,  viii.  497.  Its  pcoceed- 
ings  iu  1793  j  bold  machinations  of  the  Jacobins;  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  established,  ix.  87.  Fall  of  the  Brissotines, 
ix.  90. — execution  of  the  deputies  of  the  Giionde,  ix.  99. 
Ascendancy  of  Robespierre;  extravagant  conduct  of  the  con- 
vention, ix.  102.  New  calendar  established,  ix.  103.  Reign 
of  terror,  ix.  105.  Proceedings  of  the  convention  in  1704,  ix. 
109  to  223. — fall  of  Robespierre,  ix.  214.  State  of  affairs  in 
1795 »  revengeful  proceedings  of  the  Gironde  faction,  ix.  358 
to  368.  Dissolution  of  the  convention,  ix.  386. 

CoKvcntion  (.national)  in  Scotland  in  1793,  ix.  77- 

Convocation,  extraordinary  proceedings  o',  in  1701,  ii.  9810100. 
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Proceedings  of,  in  1702,  ii,  157,  158.— in  1706,  ii.  236.  Not 
suffered  to  sit  in,  1708,  ii.  307.  Proceedings  of,  in  1710,  ii. 
336  to  338. — in  fjiS,  iii.  112,  123. 

Con-way  (general)  his  parliamentary  motion  against  the  Ameri- 
can war,  in  1782,  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  voice  only* 
vii.  280.  His  second  motion  to  the  same  effect,  carried  by  a 
majority  of  19  voices,  vii.  283. 

Copenhagen,  naval  battle  of,  in  i8or.  xii.  199. 

Corah  and  HUhaba-d,  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  respecting  the 
seizure  and  sale  of  these  provinces,  vii.  9-5  to  97. 

Corn<wa!lis  (lerd),  his  services  in  America  during  the  war  with 
the  colonies,  vii.  49.  — his  victory  at  Guildford  in  1782,  vii.  24.1. 
—his  successes  in  Virginia  in  the  same  year,  vii.  197,  198. — re- 
verse of  fortune,  vii.  24.8,  24.9. — surrenders  with  his  whole  army 
to  the  American*,  vii.  254.  Appointed  governor  general  of 
India  in  1786,  viii.  107. — his  wise  administration,  viii.  320,  321. 
—war  of  Mysore  ;  splendid  campaign  of  1791,  viii  4.3810440. 
Appointed  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  179*,  x.  4.39. — his  ad- 
ministration, x.  44.0. 

Cornwallis  (archbifhop),  his  death  and  character,  vii.  369*. 

Cornwallis  (admiral),  his  fkiiful  and  gallant  retreat  from  a  supe- 
rior force  in  1795,  ix.  352. 

Corporation  bill  introduced  into  the  convention  parliament,  i.  166. 

Carry  (lord),  his  motion  in  the  Irifli  parliament  against  an  unionr 
in  1799,  rejected,  xi.  88. 

Corsica,  general  narrative  of  the  affairs  of,  v.  254, 134,  Conquered 
by  the  Ervglifli  in  1794,  ix.  204.  King  of  Great  Britain  ac- 
cepts the  gift  of  the  crown  of  Corsica  from  a  Corsican  conven- 
tion, ix.  205.  to  207.  Session  of  parliament,  in  1795,  ix.  393. 
The  island  evacuated  by  the  Englifh,  in  1 796,  x.  86. 

Crawford  (earl  of),  singular  instance  of  his  presence  of  mind, 
in  the  campaign  of  ^46,  iv.  117. 

Crimea  (the)  ceded  by  the  Turks-  to  Russia,  in  1784,  vii.  380 
to  383. 

Crosby  (lord-mayor)  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  house  of 
commons  in  1771,  v.  345  to  350. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  iv.  114. 

Cumberlaml  (duke  of)  totally  defeats  the  rebeTs  at  Culloden  in 
1746,  iv.  114. — his  conduct  after  the  battle,  iv.  n  <;. — rewarded 
by  parliament,  iv.  116.  Takes  the  command  on  the  continent 
in  the  campaign  of  1757,  iv.  314 — capitulates  with  his  whole 
army,  iv.  316.  His  death,  v.  15$. 

Cunersdorf,  the  king  of  Prussia  defeated  by  the  Russians  at,  in 
1759,  iv.402. 

Cttrafoa  surrenders  to  the  Britim  in  1800,  xii.  27. 

Custine  (general)  barbarously  executed  in  1793,  ix.  S-j. 

Custom-bouse  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  &c.  converted  into  inland  duties 
of  excise,  iii.  236.  Consolidation  of  customs  in  1-87,  viii.  123. 

Cuxkaven  occupied  by  Prussian  troops  in  iSoo,  xii.  91  to  93,. 
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D. 

Pamitn,  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  XV.  iv.  435. 

Dampierrt  (general),  his  heroic  exertions,  and  deatn,  ix.  46. 

Danby  (earl  of)  appointed  lord-treasurer,  i.  19.  Impeached  by 
the  commons,  i.  28,  29.  Appointed  to  a  situation  in  the  first 
ministry  of  king  William,  i.  108.  Created  duke  of  Leeds  j  see 
further  the  article  of  Leeds  (duke  of). 

Davin  (isthmus  of),  ill-fated  project  of  the  Scotch  India  com- 
pany to  establish  a  settlement  on,  ii.  1 3  to  18,  40.  See  also  ii. 
50. to  57. 

Dauphin  (son  of  Louis  xvi.),  death  of,  in  1795,  ix.  378. 

Debates  (parliamentary),  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons 
against  two  printers  tor  publishing,  in  1771,  v.  345,  347. 

Declaration  of  indulgence  issued  by  Charles  II.,  i.  16. — annulled 
on  the  remonstrances  of  the  house  of  commons,  i.  18.— publish- 
ed by  James  II.,  i.  57. — a  second;  resisted  by  the  clergy,  i.  66, 
67.— Of  independence,  issued  by  the  American  congress  in 
1776,  vi.  244. — noticed  in  the  king's  speech,  vi.  270. — Of  the 
rights  of  man,  published  by  the  national  assembly  of  France 
in  1789,  viii.  291.  Declaration  of  the  courtof  London  respect- 
Ing  the  war,  in  1793,  ix.  41  1044. — On  the  rupture  of  lord 
Malmefbury's  negotiation  in  1797,  x.  331  to  333. 

Declaratory  act  respecting  Ireland,  passed  in  1719,111.  144. — re- 
peated in  178*,  vii.  297. — Respecting  India,  passed  in  1788, 
viii.  199. 

Denmark:  misunderstanding  with  Great  Britain  in  1800  respect- 
ing the  visitation  of  a  convoy,  xii.  70  to  83.  Armed  neutrality 
revived  by  Russia  and  Sweden  in  that  year;  menaces  of  the 
court  of  London  to  prevent  the  accession  of  Denmark  thereto, 
xii.  ico.  See  the  article  Armed  neutrality  in  1800. 

Denmark  (prince  of),  hufband  of  queen  Anne;  revenue  settled 
on  him,  ii.  153.  His  death. 

Desaix  (general),  his  succcesses  in  Egypt,  xii.  33.  His  heroic 
death,  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  xi.  416,  418. 

Despard  (colonel),  case  of  his  rigorous  confinement  in  Coldbath- 
ticlds  prison,  xi.  10,  14.  His  treasonable  plot,  and  execution, 
xii.  459  10463. 

Detfingen,  battle  of,  iv.  8r. 

Directory  established  in  France  in  1795;  characters  of  the  first 
directors,  ix.  379,  387.  The  directorial  constitution  dissolved 
in  1799,  xi.  21 1. 

Dispensing  ptiver  remonstrated  against  by  the  house  of  commons 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  i.  10. — in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
i.  51.  Confirmed  as  legal  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
judges  in  the  hitter  reign,  i.  52.  to  56. 

Ditsertat;on  on  the  character  of  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  i.  87.  Oa 
ih-  causes  of  the  ministerial  secession  (see  iii.  69)  in  1717,  iii 
155.  On  the  treaty  of  Hanover  in 
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Dogger  lank,  obstinate  engagement   between  the  English  and 

Dutch  fleets  off,  in  1781,  vii.  257. 
Domini'iue  taken  by  the  English  in  1761,  v.  28. 
Do-TMttie  (David)  tried  and  condemned  for  high-treason  in  Scot- 
land, in  1794,  ix.  227. 
Drama,  bill  for  licensing,  iii.  493. — animated  opposition  of  the 

earl  of  Chesterfield,  iii   493. 
Duel  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Tierney  in   1798,  x.  380,  381. 

Between  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Corry  in  iSoo,  xi.  384. 
Duigenan  (Dr.),   his  speech  in  the  Irish  parliament  against  the 

catholic  emancipation  bill  in  1795,  ix»  329  to  332. 
Dumouricz  (general),  his  defection,  ix.  38  to  41. 
Duncan  (admiral),  his.  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet  in  1797,  x. 

277  to  279. 
DunJas  (Mr.)  resigns  his  offices  in  1801,  xii.  156.     See  also  xii» 

i-jz  note. 
Dundee  (viscount)  excites  a  formidable  opposition  in  Scotland  to 

the  authority  of  king  William  on  his  accession,  i.  138.     Killed 

in  battle,  and  his  party  entirely  subdued,  i.  143. 
Dunkirk  sold  by  Charles  II.,  i.  9.    Besieged  by  the  duke  of  York 

in  1793,  ix.  50.— his  total  defeat  there,  ix.  81. 
Dunning  (Mr.),  his  famous  parliamentary  motion  affirming  the 

increase  of  regal  influence,  vii.  24* 
Dupbot  (general)  killed  in  an  insurrection  at  Rome  in  1797,  x» 

45*- 

Dutch  guards,  kin-g  William  compelled  by  the  commons  to  send 
away,  ii.  4  to  7. 

E. 

Earthquake  at  Lisbon  in  1755,  iv.  280, 

East  India  company,  attacks  upon  their  charter  in  1691  and  1692, 
i.  231  to  236,  264.  Their  charter  forfeited,  and  resrored,  ia 
1693,  i.  326. — corruption  practised  on  this  occasion  with  some 
members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  i.  348  to  354.  A  new 
company  established  in  1698,  i.  447  to  453.  Unsuccessful 
parliamentary  attempts  of  the  old  against  the  new  company> 
ji.  8.  Old  company  also  confirmed  in  their  charter,  ii.  39. 
Their  charter  renewed  in  1730,  iii.  362.  Dispute  respecting  the 
dividends,  in  1767,  v.  239,  241.  Their  charter  renewed  in 
1769,  v.  285.  Affairs  of  the  company  in  1772  and  1773^.392. 
Parliamentary  investigation  respecting  their  affairs  in  i78z, 
vii.  311  to  320.  Embarrassments  of  the  company  in  1783,  vii. 
363.  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  in  that  year}  rejected,  vii.  386  to 
398.  Mr.  Pitt's  first  India  bill;  rejected,  vii.  400. — -his  second, 
passed,  viii.  16  to  20.  Zeal  of  Mr.  Burke  in  parliament  for 
the  reformation  of  abuses  in  India,  viii.  20  to  *6.  East  India 
regulation  act  in  1786,  viii.  107. — declaratory  act,  in  1788,  viii. 
199.  Parliamentary  statement  of  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
company  in  1789,  viii.  240. — in  1790,  viii.  319.— in 
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viii.  440.  Their  charter  prolonged  in  17931  Jx.  57.  Par- 
liamentary statement  of  the  financial  concerns  of  the  company 
in  1794,  ix.  156. — in  1795,  ix.  318. — in  1797,  x.  2oz  — in  1799, 
xi.  71,  72. — in  1800,  xi.  361. — in  1801  ;  and  emarks  respect- 
ing, xii.  23510140.  See  also  the  article  Indian  and  Ajrtciln 
company  (Scotch). 

East  Indies,  political  and  historical  introduction  to  the  narrative 
of  transactions  in,  iv.  340.  Review  of  Indian  affairs  from  1757 
to  1766,  v.  188  to  221.  Dangerous  state  of  affairs  in  1772,  v. 
384.  to  392.  Administration  of  Mr.  Hastings,  vii.  73  to  194. 
Act  passed  explanatory  of  the  powers  of  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  vii.  194  to  200.  Ravages  of  Hyder  Ally  in  the 
Carnatic,  vii.  201  to  203.  Naval  encounters  in  the  East  Indies 
in  1781,  vii.  203.  Report  of  the  secret  committee  of  parliament 
respecting  the  causes  of  the  Mahratta  and  of  the  Carnatic  war, 
vii.  205.  Campaigns  of  1780  and  1781,  vii.  209.  Peace  with 
the  Mahrattas,  vii.  209,  210.  Campaigns  of  1782  and  1783.  in 
Mysore,  vii.  an. — peace,  vii.  215.  Wise  administration  of  lord 
Cornwallis,  viii.  320,  321.  State  of  affairs  in  1792,  viii.  434. 
War  of  Mysore,  viii.  436.  French  settlements  taken  in  17*93, 
ix.  108.  Transactions  from  1796  to  1799  ••  Tippoo  Sultaun's 
intrigues  with  the  French  atMauritius,  xi.  257.  Earl  of  Morn- 
ington  appointed  governor-general,  xi.  259.  The  company's 
forces  assemble  at  Vellore,  xi.  273.  Tippoo's  secret  negotia- 
tions with  the  king  of  Candahar,  xi.  261. — with  the  French 
directory,  xi.  267. — at  the  courts  of  Poonah  and  Hyderabad, 
xi.  268.  His  deceitful  professions  of  friendship,  xi.  270.  Dis- 
creet conduct  of  lord  Mornington,  xi.  271.— his  energetic  re- 
monstrance  to  Tippoo,  xi.  274.  Systematic  dissimulation  of 
the  sultaun,  xi.277. — he  attempts  to  excite  the  Ottoman  Porte 
against  the  English,  xi.  281.  The  governor-general  declares 
*var  against  Tippoo,  xi.  284.  Successes  of  the  English  army; 
investment  of  Seringapatam,  xi.  286.  The  sultaun  sues 
in  vain  for  peace,  xi.  288.  Seringapatam  taken  by  storm  ] 
heroic  death  of  the  sultaun,  xi,  290. — partition  of  his  dominions, 
xi.  291.  Ancient  royal  house  of  Mysore  restored,  xi.  292.  See 
also  the  article  Hastings  (Mr.). 

Edinburgh,  remarkable  tumult  at,  in  1736,  iii.  486. — parliamen- 
tary proceedings  respecting  this,  111,487. — extraordinary  pe- 
nalties imposed,  iii.  490. 

Egypt  invaded  by  the  French  in  1798;  their  military  transac- 
tions, x.  501,  xi.  191,  xii.  29  to  57.  Overture  of  the  French 
general  for  evacuating  the  country,  xii.  33,  (see  the  article 
El  Ariscb.)  Arrival  of  the  English  army,  xii.  263.— of  the 
Turkish  army,  xi.  207. — of  the  Turkish  fleet,  xii.  267. — of  the 
Indian  army,  xii.  273.  Final  expulsion  of  the  French,  xii.  276. 
Treachery  of  the  Turks  towards  the  beys,  xii.  278  to  282. 

El  Arisch  taken  by  the  French  in  1799,  xi.  193.  Convention 
of,  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  xii.  34. 
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—its  infraction,  xii.  4.0  1045. — parliamentary  proceedings  ou 
this  subject,  xii.  139,  14.0. 

Election  (general)  of  1768  productive  of  excessive  disorder,  v. 
•168. 

Eli-zabttb  (princess),  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  executed  in  1794.,  ix. 
213. 

Emigrants  (French),  act  for  employing  them  in  a  military  capa- 
city, in  1794,  ix.  157  to  161. 

Emigrations  from  England  to  America  in  1794,  ix.  223. 

Enniscortby,  Irish  rebels  defeated  at,  in  1798,  x.  431. 

Episcopalians  (Scotch),  act  in  1792  for  the  relief  of,  viii.  427. 

Eugene  (prince)  defeats  the  Turks  at  Zenta,  i.  434. 

Exchequer  shut  up  by  Charles  II.,  i.  16. 

Exchequer  bills  first  raised  to  par,  i.  408.     See  also  i.  409. 

ExcJuj ton  bill  agz'mst  the  duke  of  York  attempted  in  1680,  i.  31,  35. ' 

F. 

Falkland  islands,  transactions  relative  to,  in  1770,  v.  328. — debates 
in  parliament  on  this  subject,  v.  335  to  344. 

Falmouth  (in  the  province  of  Massachusetts)  destroyed  in  1775* 
vi.  158. 

East  service,  remarks  on,  x.  346. 

Eayette  (La)  intercepted  in  his  flight  from  France,  and  confined 
in  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  viii.  469.  Motion  in  the  British, 
parliament  in  his  favour  in  1794,  ix.  151  to  153. — in  1796, 
x.  162  to  166.  Released  from  confinement  in  1797,  x.  337  note. 

Fenivick  (sir  John),  affair  of  his  attainder,  i.  410  to  425. 

Ferdinand  (prince),  his  successes  in  the  campaign  of  1758,  iv. 
390.  Defeats  the  French  at  Minden,  iv.  399.  Close  of  his 
brilliant  military  career,  iv.  420. 

Ferguson  (major)  defeated  at  Kings-mountain,  America,  in  f  780, 
vii.  52. 

Ferrol,  abortive  attempt  on,  in  1800,  xii.  23. 

Ferruckabad,  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  respecting  this  province, 
vii.  178  to  184. — parliamentary  charge  against  him  on  this  ac- 
count, viii.  149. 

Finante,  annual  statement  of,  in  1794,  ix.  147.— in  1795,  ix.  291. 
Financial  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Grey  in  1796,  x.  40  to  44. 
Motion  by  the  marquis  of  Lansdown  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  finance,  in  the  same  year,  x.  44.  Annual  state- 
ment of  finance  in  that  year,  x.  148.  Illegal  advance  of  money 
to  the  emperor;  parliamentary  motion  respecting,  x.  149,  153 
to  161.  Annual  statement  of  finance  in  1797,  x.  369. — in 
1802,  xii.  367.  See  also  the  articles  Loan;  and  National  Debt. 

Fisheries,  act  for  the  encouragement  of,  in  1750,  iv.  217. 

Fishermen  (French),  indulgence  granted  to  them  revoked  by  the 
British  government  in  1801,  xii.  169. 

Fitziuilliam  (earl)appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  1794, 
ix.  184.  Hisadmimstration,  and  lamented  recall,  ix.  321  to  327. 
a  P  a. 
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Motions  respecting  his  recall,  in  the  British  parliament,  ix. 
307,  308. — in  the  Irish  parliament,  ix.  317.  His  remarkable 
protest  in  1796,  x.  146. 

Fleets  (combined)  or  France  and  Spain  enter  the  Channel  in  1779$ 
vi.  412.  Outward-bound  E:ist  and  West  India  fleets  t.ik  n  i>y 
the  Spaniards  in  1780,  vii.  45.  Dreadful  loss  of 'the homeward- 
bound  Jamaica  fleet  and  its  convoy,  in  1782,  vii.  334. 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  in  1690,  ii.  222. — in  1794,  ix.  190. 

fleury  (cardinal)  appointed  prime-minister  of  France  ;  his  cha- 
racter, iii.  250  to  254,  504. 

Flood  (Mr.),  his  motion  in  the  Irish  parliament  in  1793*  for  a  par- 
liamentary reform,  negatived,  viii.  36. — his  second  motion, 
viii.  44.- — third,  viii.  57.  His  motion  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment for  the  same  purpose,  viii.  315. 

Florida  (West)  conquered^by  the  Spaniards  in  1780,  vii.  45. 

Fontainbleau,  peace  signed  at,  in  1762,  v.  77. 

Fonteaoy,  battle  of,  iv.  107. 

Foreign  troops  landed  in  Great  Britain  in  17945  parliamentary 
Gtbates  respecting,  ix.  140  to  146. 

forfeitures  (Irish),  bill  for  appropriating,  in  the  reign  of  king 
William,  ii.  10  to  12.  Further  parliamentary  proceedings  re- 
specting ;  resumption  bill,  ii.  41  to  47.  Irish  county  petitions 
against  this  last  measure,  ii.  116,  (see  also  ii.  139.)  Forfeited 
estates  in  Scotland,  act  for  the  restoration  of,  in  1784,  viii. 

31- 

Tort  William-Henry  in  America  taken  by  the  French  in  1757,  iv. 
266. 

fortification  project  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  in  1786,  rejected 
by  the  house  of  commons,  viii.  91  to  96. 

foster  (Mr.),  his  speech  in  the  Irish  parliament  in  1799  against 
an  union,  xi.  89. 

Fox  (Mr.  afterwards  lord  Holland),  his  character,  iv.  212,  v. 
382.  Appointed  secretary  of  state  in  1755,  1V'  277>  279° 
Resigns,  iv.  305. 

Fox  (C.  J.),  his  motion  for  an  inquiry  respecting  American. 
affairs,  in  1775,  vi.  187. — his  second  motion  of  inquiry,  in 
1777,  vi.  332. — proceedings  of  the  committee  thereupon,  vi. 
339.  His  pacificatory  motion  respecting  America,  in  1781, 
vii.  72.  Appointed  secretary  of  state  in  1782,  vii.  289.  Re- 
signs, vii.  322,  323.  His  coalition  with  lord  North,  vii.  355. 
Re-appointed  secretary  of  state,  vii.  359.  Extreme  unpopu- 
larity of  the  coalition  ministry,  vii.  360.  His  India  bill,  re- 
jected, vii.  386  to  398.  Sudden  dismission  of  ihe  coalition 
ministry,  vii.  396.  Vindicates  the  French  revolution,  in 
1790,  viii.  302.  His  motion  in  the  same  year  for  a  repeal  of 
the  test,  viii.  305.— negatived  with  remarkable  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, viii.  311.  His  bill  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  ju- 
ries, in  1791,  viii.  367. — revived  in  1792,  and  passed  into  a 
Jaw,  viii.  425.  Breach  with  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  debate  on  tb« 
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Canada  bill,  riii,  372  to  375,  His  spirited  and  successful  ex- 
ertions in  opposition  to  the  Russian  armament,  in  1791,  viii. 
378  to  381.  His  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  1792,  viii.  419.  His 
speech  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  December  of  that  year, 
viii.  502.  His  motion  for  a  negotiation  with  France,  viii. 
509  to  517.  His  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Westminster,  viii. 
517(0523.  His  speeches  respecting  the  war  with  France,  in 
1793,  ix.  10  to  15,  17,  261028.  His  motion  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  in  June  of  that  year,  ix.  62.  Moves  a  serie* 
of  important  resolutions  (ix.  171  10175)  respecting  the  war, 
in  1794,  ix.  178  to  181.  His  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  nation,  in  1795.  ix.  30110307.  His  opposition 
to  the  treason  and  sedition  bills  in  the  same  year,  x.  17,  19, 
24,  25.  His  speech  respecting  the  failure  of  lord  Maimes- 
bury's  first  negotiation,  in  1796,  x.  175  to  184.  His  impor- 
tant motion  respecting  Ireland,  in  1797*  x.  216  to  220.  His 
speech  against  the  slave-trade  in  1798,  x.  384.  Struck  out 
of  the  list  of  privy- counsellors,  x.  496.  His  speech  respect- 
ing the  rejection  of  the  overture  of  the  rirst  consul  for  peace  in 
January  1800,  xi.  334  to  350.— on  the  motion  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  1801,  xii.  11710225.  His  ad- 
dress to  the  electors  of  Westminster  at  the  general  election  of 
1802,  xii.  390  to  392.  Visits  Paris  in  that  year  j  his  reception 
by  the  first  consul,  xii.  419. 

f ranee.  See  the  articles  Louis  XIV.  ;  Louis  XV. ;  and  LouifXVI. 
Royalty  abolisiied,  in  1792,  viii.  471.  English  ambassador  re- 
called, viii.  450.  impolitic  and  passionate  conduct  of  the 
English  court  at  this  period,  viii.  491.  Ineffectual  efforts  of 
the  executive  council  to  avert  a  war  with  England,  viii.  525. 
French  ambassador  ordered  to  leave  that  country,  viii.  530. 
War  with  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  in  i793»  viii.  536. 
Dangerous  situation  of  France  ;  elation  of  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, ix,  42,  43.  Ineffectual  overture  of  France  for  peace,  in 
April  of  that  year,  ix.  51.  Retreat  of  the  combined  armies, 
ix.  84.  Internal  commotions  in  1793,  ix.  92.  Situation  of 
France  at  tht  close  of  the  first  campaign,  ix.  97.  Trial  and 
execution  of  the  queen,  ix.  98.  Successes  of  the  French  ar- 
mies in  the  campaign  of  179*,  ix.  190,  193.  Embassy  from 
America  in  1794,  ix.  269.  Wondeitul  acquisitions  of  France, 
to  this  period  of  the  continental  war,  ix.  274.  Peace  with 
Prussia,  ix.  346. — with  Spain,  ix.  348.  State  of  affairs  in 
1795,  ix.  357.  Offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  Holland, 
ix.  363.  Death  of  the  dauphin,  ix.  378.  New  constitution 
(directorial),  ix.  379.  Insurrection  of  the  sections  of  Paris, 
ix.  381.  Dissolution  of  the  convention  ;  meeting  of  the  new 
legislature,  ix.  386,  387.  Message  from  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  parliament,  announcing  the  re-establishment  of 
regular  government  in  France  j  x.  51.  Peace  with  Sardinia, 
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in  1796,  x.  68.     The  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples  *ue  for 
peace,  x.  74,  78.     Differences  with  America,  x.  91    to   95. 
Internal   affairs;   conspiracy  of  Floreal,  x.   97,  98.     Affairs 
of  finance,  x.   100.     State  of  the   Gallican   church,  x.   101. 
National  institute  established,  x.  104.     State  of  St.  Domingo, 
x.  105.     Offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Spaini  x.    107. 
Attempt  of  the  court  of  London  to  negotiate,  x.    109  to  1 15. 
second  attempt  for  the  same  purpose ;  lord   Malmesbury  no- 
minated ambassador  to  Paris,  x.  115  to  136.     Interior  state  of 
France  in  1797,  x.  280.     Royalist  conspiracy  against  the  go- 
vernment, x.   281.     Formidable  opposition  to  the  directory  in 
the   councils,    x.    1^3.     Triumph   of    the  directory,  x.  191. 
Fresh  attempt  of  the  court  of  London  to  negotiate,  x.   298. — 
lord  Malmesbury  a  second  time  appointed  ambassador,  x.  299. 
—progress  and  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  negotiation,   x.  301, 
3-5  to  331. — declaration  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  on  this 
event,  x.  331.     State  of  the   Gallican   church;  origin  of  the 
sect  of  the  Theophilanthropists,  x.  333,  335.   Treaty  of  Cam- 
po  Fonnio,  x.  336.     Congress  at.Rastadt,  x.  339.     Extraor- 
dinary reception  of  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris,  x. 
341.     Arrest  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  x.  343.     Invasion 
of  Ireland  in  1798,  x.  443,  445.     State  of  affairs  in  that  year, 
x.  488.  Incapacity  and  tyranny  of  the  directorial  government, 
X.  489.     Invasion  of  Egypt,  x.  501.     Proceedings  of  the  con- 
gress of  Rastadt ;  revival  of  the  war,  x.  524,  531,  xi.  92.  War 
yith    Naples   and    Sardinia,  x.  535.     Military  operations  of 
1799  *  imbecility  of  the  directorial  government,  xi.  95. — their 
oppressions,  xi.  97.     The  negotiation  at  Rastadt  finally  brolcen 
oft ;  assassination  of  the  French  deputies,  xi.  103,  jo6. — in- 
jurious imputation  cast  on  the  court  of  Vienna,  xi.  108. — vio- 
lent resentment  displayed  by  the  French  government,  xi.   no. 
Civil  dissensions,  xi.    in.     Internal  situation  of  France  in 
1799,  xi.  179.     Changes  in  the  directory,  xi.  181.     Law  of 
hostages    passed,   xi.   184 — its  fatal   consequences,  xi.   189. 
Jacobin  meetings  suppressed,  xi.  187.     General  Bonaparte  re- 
turns from  Egypt,  xi.  209.     He  engages  in  the  design  of  sub- 
verting the  existing  government,  xi.  211.     Dissolution  of  the 
directorial  constitution,  xi.  214.     Establishment  of  the  consu- 
lar government,  xi.  223.    Delineation  of  the  new  constitution, 
xi.  228. — reflections  upon  it,  xi.  237  to  245.     General  Bona- 
parte declared  first  consul,  xi.  245.     See  further  the  article 
Bonaparte. 

frauds  (Mr.);  unsuccessful  motion  in  parliament  to  add   his 
name  to  the  list  of  noanagf  rs  of  Mr.  Hastings's  impeachment, 
viii.  201. — honourable  testimony  in  his  behalf,  viii.  204. 
Fraser's  plot,  alfair  of,  in  1703,  ii.   17210175. 
Freedom  oftbeprefs,  observations  upon,  i.  409,  410. 
Friends  of  the  people,  society  of,  instituted  in  1792,  viii.  428. 
Fyzoola  Khan,  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  towards,  vii.  82  to  85, 
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184.  to    189.     Parliamentary  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings  on 
this  account,  viii.    153. 

G. 

Gaza  taken  by  the  French  army  under  Bonaparte  in  1799,  xi. 

'93- 

Central  warrants  declared  illegal,  v.  105,  174. 
Gtnoa.  bi..\.  ^  ot  the  citizens  of,  against  the  Austrians,  in 
17^.0,  iv  46.  War  with  Corsica,  v.  134.  Subversion  of 
the  jeno.,se  government  by  the  French  in  1797,  x.  269. 
Siege  and  obstinate  defence  of  Genoa  in  1800,  xi.  401, 
409. 

GEORGE  I.,  his  accession,  iii.  t.  Contest  with  Sweden  and 
J;,  sia  in  consequence  of  the  Germanic  politics  of  the  king, 
iii.  6-  66  to  73.  The  prince  of  Wales  loses  the  king's  favour, 
iii.  79,  (see alto  iii.  204  note.)  Peculiarity  in  the  history  of 
hi*  reign,  iii.  233,  234.  His.  interposition  in  favour  of  the 
I  h  dissidents  in  (725,  iii.  266.  His  death,  iii.  295. — and 
character,  iii.  296. 

GEORGE  II.,  his  accession,  iii,  324.  His  misunderstanding 
with  the  prince  of  Wales,  iii.  505.  His  affliction  at  the  death 
of  his  que^n,  iii.  509.  Takes  the  command  personally  on  the 
contii.ent  in  tne  campaign  of  1743,  1V<  ^o.— battle  of  Dettin- 
gen  ;  tru  king  in  danger  of  being  made  prisoner,  iv.  81.  His 
jje-sonai  sacrifices  to  diminish  the  public  expence,  iv.  195.  His 
death,  iv.  441.. — and  character,  iv.  443.  State  of  literature 
and  the  aits  during  his  reign,  iv.  445. 

GEORGb  III ,  particulars  of  hisfducation,  iv.  206  to  208.  His 
accession,  v.  2.  His  memorable  first  speech  from  the  throne, 
y.  10.  His  marnage,  v.  28.  His  laudable  conduct  in  the 
ric?s  -jf  1780,  vii.  34.  His  character,  vii.  2.62.  King'sdebts 
first  time  discharged,  y.  285. — a  second  time,  in  1777.— 
a  third  time  in  1782,  vii.  300.-*— a  fourth  time,  in  1784, 
vili.  30. — a  fifth  time,  in  1786,  viii.  101  to  104.—  a  sixth 
time,  in  1802,  xii.  346,  347.  Frantic  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate him  in  1786,  viii.  114.  His  alarming  illness  in  1788, 
viii.  211. — proceedings  relative  to  a  regency,  viii  214. — per- 
fect recovery  of  the  king,  viii.  230.  Pretended  assassination 
plot  in  1794,  ix.  228 — revived  in  1795,  ix.  397.  Insults 
offered  to  ttie  king  in  his  procession  to  the  parliament-house 
in  1795,  x.  3-  Attempt  on  the  life  ot  tlie  king  in  1800, 
xii.  61 

Georgia,  colony  of,  settled,  iii.  425.  Conquered  by  the  English 
in  1778.  vi  379. 

Germaine  (lord  George).     See  the  article  Sackville. 

German  tonunt  America,  engagement  at,  in  1777,  vi.  304. 

Gertruydenberg,  congress  at,  in  1710,  ii.  327  to  330. 

Gibraltar  firs>t  taken  by  tr.e  English  in  1704,  ii.  188.  Its  resti- 
tution refused  in  1721,  ui.  195  to  197.  Besieged  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  1727,  iii.  2 S3. —in  1780,  vii.  42,  327. — memorable 
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grand  attack  in  September  1781$  and  final  relief  of  this  fort- 
ress, 335  to  339. 

Ginckal  (general),  his  exploits  in  Ireland,  i.  185  to  195. 

Glencoe,  horrid  massacre  of,  i.  301  to  309. 

Codolphin  (lord)  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  treasury  ;  his  cha- 
racter, i.  204.  Inquiry  how  far  he  adhered  to  the  interests  of 
the  exiled  family  after  his  accession  to  power,  ii.  214  to  117. 

Goertz  (baron),  his  character,  iii.  90. 

Gordon  (duke  of)  defends  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  against  the 
authority  of  king  William  on  his  accession,  i.  137,  143. 

Gordon  (duchess  of),  her  singular  donation  to  the  faculty  of  ad- 
vocates in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  ii.  344. 

Gordon  (lord  George),  his  singular  speech  against  the  ministry 
in  1779,  vii.  ii.  His  conduct  as  connected  with  the  riots  in 
London  in  1780,  vii.  31. — tried  for  high-treason  on  this  ac- 
count, and  acquitted,  vii.  35. 

Goree  taken  by  the  English  in  1758,  iv.  334.— in  1800,  xii.  a*. 

Grafton  (duke  of),  first-minister  in  1766,   v.  183.     Resigns,  v. 

306.  His  character,  v.  307.     His  second  resignation,  vi.  165. 
His  conciliatory  motion  respecting  America,  vi.  191. 

Grattan  (Mr.),  his  patriotic  exertions  in  1781,  vii.  294.  Opposes 
the  commercial  propositions  in  1785,  viii.  82  to  86.  His 
speech  against  the  union,  in  1800,  xi.  364  10367.  His  duel 
•with  Mr.  Corry,  xi.  384. 

Green  (general)  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  American  army, 
vii.  238.  His  masterly  conduct,  vii.  243  to  245.  His  military 
character,  vii.  246. 

Grenada  taken  by  the  French  in  1779,  vi,  408. 

Grenijille  act  passed  respecting  America  in  1770,  y.  321. 

Grtn-i'ille  (lord),  his  indiscretion  and  rashness  towards  M.  Chau- 
velin  in  1792,  viii.  52610531.  His  extraordinary  declaration 
respecting  the  war,  in  1798,  xi.  92.  His  notes  in  answer  to 
the  overture  of  the  first  consul  for  peace  in  January  1800,  xi. 

307,  314. — parliamentary  debates  on  this  subject,  xi.  315.   His 
unsuccessful   negotiation  with  M.  Otto  for  an  armistice  in 
1800,  xii.  2. — his  incapacity  manifested  in  this  business,  xii. 
20. 

Grey  (sir  Charles),  his  successful  campaign  of  1794  yi  the  West 
Indies,  ix.  202  to  204. 

Grty  (Mr.),  his  motion  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  in  1793,  ix. 
57  to  62. — in  1797,  x.  227  to  432.  His  motions  respecting 
peace  in  1795,  ix.  293,  299,  x.  32. — for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  nation,  in  the  same  year,  x.  35  to  37.  Financial 
resolutions  moved  by  him  in  1796,  x.  40  to  44. 

Guadeloupe  abandoned  as  not  worth  keeping  in  1702,  ii.  160. 
Taken  by  the  English  in  1758,  iv.  335. — in  1794,  ix.  20*.— 
recaptured  by  the  French,  ix.  203. 

Guildjord,  America  j  victory  of  lord  Cornwallis  at,  in  178*,  vii. 
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Habeas-corpus act  passed  in  1679,  i.  32.  Suspended  for  the  first 
time,  in  1689,  i.  116. — afterwards,  in  1696,  i.  389. — in  1708, 
ii.  292. — m  1715,  iii.  31. — in  1711,  iii.  211.— in  1776,  vi.  178. 
— in  1794,  ix.  165  to  169. — in  1795,  ix.  286  to  288. — in  1798, 
x.  379,  xi.  9  to  15.— in  1800,  xi.  358  to  360. — in  1801  ;  and 
bill  of  indemnity  respecting,  xii.  226  to  23 1. 

Hadjicii  (James),  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king,  in  1800, 
xii.  61. 

Halifax  (town  of)  in  Nova  Scotia  founded,  iv.  214. 

Hamburg,  embarrassments  of  the  senate  of,  relative  to  the  Irish 
rebels,  in  1799,  xi.  250. 

Hamilton  (duke  or),  his  duplicity  in  the  question  of  the  union 
with  Scotland,  ii.  261  to  264. 

Hanover  erected  into  a  ninth  electorate,  i.  252.  Treaty  of,  in 
172^,  iii.  257. — parliamentary  debates  respecting,  iii.  260 
to  266. — dissertation  on,  iii.  303. 

Hardy  (Thomas)  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  a 
charge  of  high-treason,  in  1794,  ix.  164.— tried  and  acquitted, 
ix.  229,  232  to  238. 

Harley  (Mr.)  stabbed  at  the  council-board,  ii.  335.  Created 
earl  of  Oxford,  ii.  336. 

Hariky  (Mr.),  his  conciliatory  propositions  respecting  America, 
vi.  j  31. 

Hastenback,  battle  of,  in  1757,  iv.  315. 

Hastings  (Mr.), -review  of  his  administration  in  India,  vii.  73.— 
with  respect  to  his  disposal  of  the  lands  of  the  zemindars,  &c. 
by  public  auction,  vii.  75. — the  Rohilla  war,  vii.  79  to  95. — 
his  conduct  towards  Fyzoola  Khan,  vii.  82  to  85,  (184  to  189.) 
—respecting  the  seizure  and  sale  of  the  provinces  of  Corah  and 
Illabahad,  vii.  95. — the  acceptance  of  presents,  vii.  97,  163. — 
the  execution  of  Nundcomar,  vii.  100. — his  conduct  towirds 
Mahomed-Reza  Khan,  vii.  106. — in  exciting  the  Mahratta 
war,  vii.  109  to  135. — towards  the  rajah  Cheyt  Sing  and  his 
successors  in  the  province  of  Benares,  vii.  137. — towards  the 
vizier  and  the  begums  of  Oude,  vii.  159. — respecting  the  pro- 
vince of  Ferruckabad,  vii.  178. — the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  revenue,  vii.  1 89.  Report  of  the  secret  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons  in  1782,  respecting  the  causes  of  the 
Mahratta  and  of  the  Carnatic  war,  vii.  205. — ineffectual  reso- 
lution of  the  house,  tor  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings,  vii.  206, 
315  to  320.  Parliamentarv  motions  respecting  an  inquiry  into 
his  conduct,  negatived,  viii.  25.  His  conduct  after  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  in  India,  in  1783,  vii.  216  to  224.  Resigns; 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  is  impeached, in  1786,  vii.  225,  viii. 
108,  109.  His  character,  vii.  225  to  229.  His  premature  and 
arrogant  defence,  viii.  112.  Decision  in  his  favour  respecting 
the  Rohilla  war,  viii.  113. — against  him  on  the  Benares  charge, 
viii.  114 — charge  respecting  the  begums  of  Oude,  established, 
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viii.  145,  146. — Ferruckabad  charge,  viii.  149. — charge  re- 
specting contracts,  viii.  151  — charges  respecting  Fyzoola 
Khan,  and  respecting  presents,  viii.  153. — charge  relating  to 
the  revenues,  viii.  154.  Formally  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  pf  lords,  viii.  156.  Comn,'.;.cjment  of  his  trial  j  the 
Bena/es  charge  opened,  viii.  208. — that  relative  to  the  begums 
of  Oude,  viii.  208.— the  trial  continued  in  1788  ;  indiscretion 
of  Mr.  Burke,  viii.  249. — trial  continued  in  1790  j  its  dis- 
graceful procrastination,  viii.  317.  Debate,  in  the  new  par- 
liament, respecting  the  pendency  of  the  impeachment,  viii. 
356.  Trial  continued }  charge  respecting  contracts  opened, 
•viii.  364.— his  arrogant  defence,  viii.  364  to  366.  Progrefs  in 
the  trial  in  1792,  viii.  441.  His  final  acquittal,  ix.  318  to 
320. 

Havannab  conquered  in  1761,  v.  67. 

Haiake  (admiral)    defeats    the  French    off  Quiberon-bay,  iv. 

339- 

Hawkers  and  pedlars,  unjust  imposition  on,  in  1785,  viii.  66.— 
humane  but  ineffectual  attempt  for  their  relief,  viii.  105. — the 
act  explained  and  amended,  viii.  234. 

Hearth -money,  tax  of,  abolished,  i.  118. 

Hegira,  account  of  this  chronological  era,  viii.  264  note. 

Heidelberg  taken  by  storm,  by  the  French,  in  1693;  infamous 
and  horrid  excesses  practised  on  this  occasion,  i.  177. 

Heliopolis,  battle  at,  between  the  French  and  Turks  in  1800, 
xii.45- 

Heretable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland  abolished,  iv.  195. 

Hesse,  debates  on  the  treaty  with,  in  1775,  vi.  188. 

Highlanders,  account  of,  i.  1 38  to  14*.  Inspired  with  ait  im- 
placable animosity  against  king  William  by  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  i.  310. 

Hoadley  (bishop),  violent  controversy  excited  by  his  sermon  in 
1718,  ni.  121  to  123. 

Hocbe  (general),   his  descent  upon  Ireland  in  1796,  x.  89. 

Hocbkirchen,  the  king  of  Prussia  defeated  at,  in  1758,  iv.  395. 

Hague  (L^),   naval  battle  off,  in  i6gz,  5.25610258. 

Hobetilinden,  convention  of,  in  1800,  xii.  20.  Battle  of,  in  the 
same  year,  xii.  65. 

Holland.  War  with  Great  Britain  in  1663,  i.  n.— peace,  i.- 
12.  War  again  in  1671,  i.  16. — peace,  i.  20.  Conduct  of  the 
states-general  relative  to  the  Spanish  succession  in  1701  ; 
they  acknowledge  the  French  prince,  ii.  75. — apply  to 
England  against  the  hostile  measures  of  France;  conduct  of 
the  parliament  on  this  occasion,  ii.  96  to  98. — the  French  am- 
bassador recalled}  grand  alliance  against  France,  ii.  100,  101. 
Conduct  of  the  states  general  on  the  death  of  king  William, 
ii.  126  to  129.  War  formally  declared  against  France,  ii.  131. 
Congress  of  Utrecht,  ii.  363  to  365,  369  to  374.  Discretion, 
and  moderation  of  the  states-general  respecting  the  dispute  be- 
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twccn  Austria  and  Spain  in  1736,  iii.474.  Misunderstanding 
with  Great  Britain  in  1779,  vi.  415,  416. — the  alliance  dissolv- 
ed, vii.  38,  40. — war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1 780,  vii.  54  to  58, 
81  to  87. — peace,  vii.  369.  Internal  commotions,  viii.  172. 
Ambitious  projects  of  the  emoeror,  in  1784,  viii.  160.  Prussian 
army  enters  Holland  in  17^7,  viii.  180. — settlement  of  these 
disputes,  viii.  193,  196.  War  with  France  in  1793,  vhi.  536, 
The  French  army  enters,  and  evacuates,  Holland  in  that  year, 
ix.  35,  36.  Convention  with  Great  Britain  in  1794,  ix.  161. 
The  French  army  overruns  Holland  in  that  year,  ix.  195,  198. 
Treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  France,  ix.  363.  Dange- 
rous situation  of  Holland  in  1794,  ix.  192.  Republican  con- 
stitution established  in  1796,  x.  95.  Conduct  of  the  French 
towards  this  country,  x.  96.  State  of  affairs  in  1798,  x.  489. 
Partial  change  in  the  government,  x.  490.  British  and  Russian 
expedition  to  Holland  in  1799,  xi.  166. — surrender  of  the, 
Dutch  fleet,  xi.  168. — successive  victories  of  the  duke  of  York, 
xi.  173. — convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Holland  by  the  in- 
vaders,.xi.  176. — debates  in  the  British  parliament  on  this  sub- 
ject, xi,  351  to  353.  State  of  affairs  in  1801,  xii,  315.  Treaty 
of  Amiens,  xii.  361.  Subsequent  state  of  the  Batavian  repub- 
lic, xii.  455. 

Holt  (Daniel;,  trial  of,  for  sedition,  in  1792,  viii.  431. 
Horsley  (bishop)    preaches  the  doctrines  of   passivt  obedience  and 

non-resistance  before  the  house  of  peers  in  1793,  ix.45- 
Hosier  (admiral),  his  disastrous  expedition  in  1726,  111.277. 
Hostages,  law  of,   passed  in  France   in   1799,  xi.  1^4.      Its  fatal 

consequences,  xi.  189. 
Hotham    (admiral),  his  engagement  with  a  Fiench  squadron  off 

Corsica  in  1795,  ix.  351. 

Howe  (general)  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  military  force 
against  America  in  1776,  vi.  248.  His  expedition  to  the 
Chesapeak  in  i777»  vi.  301.  Resigns  j  his  character,  civil 
and  military,  vi.  367, 

Howe  (lord)  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  naval  force 
against  America  in  1776,  vi.  248.  His  able  conduct,  and  re- 
signation, vi.  372  to  374.  Resigns  his  office  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  viii.  198.  His  victory  over  the  Brest  fleet  in  1794, 
ix.  207. 

Hubertsburg,  treaty  of,  1111762,  iv.  424. 

Hume,  refutation  of  his  misrepresentations  respecting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  i.  87  to  98.  Character  of  his 
History,  iv.  447. 

Hurricane,  dreadful,  in  1703,  ii.  166. 

Hyder  Ally,  his  ravages  in  the  Carnatic  in  1780,  vii.  201.  His 
death,  vii.  212, 

I 

Impeachment;  dispute  between  the  lords  and  the  commons  re- 
specting, in  the  case  of  lords  Somcrs,  Orford,  Sec,  in  1701, 
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ii.  9*  to  95,  1 16.  Question  between  the  two  houses  in  the  irn, 
peachmcnt  of  the  earl  or  Oxford,  iii.  84.  Decision  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  a  dissolution  of  parliament  does  not  af- 
fect the  pendency  of  an  impeachment,  viii.  ^6  to  364. 

]mf>fy~(s\r  Elijah)  recalled  from  India,  vii.  2t>6,  viii.  13.  Par- 
liamentary proceedings  agaipst  him,  viii.  105, 

Jncovte-tax  imposed  in  1798,  xi.  151023.  Motion  for  its  repeal, 
in  1800,  xi.  361.  Rtpealed  in  1801,  xii.  366. 

Indemnities  (German),  protracted  discussion  respecting,  in  1802, 
xii.  463.  Tlieir  final  settlement,  xii.  480. 

Indemnity •,  bill  of,  for  the  embargo  on  corn  in  1766,  v.  128.  De- 
bates respecting,  v.  27.9  to  231. 

Jadla.     See  the  article  East  Indies. 

India  bill,  Mr.  Fox's,  rejected,  vii.  3^6  to  398.  Mr.  Pitt's  first, 
rejected,  vii.  400. — his  second,  passed,  viii.  16  to  20. 

Indian  and  African  company  established  in  Scotland  in  1695, 
j.  355.  Strongly  opposed  in  the  English  parliament,  i.  380  to 
383.  Proceedings  of  the  Scotch  parliament  respecting  the 
.opposition  which  this  company  received  in  England,  i.  461. 
Ill-fated  project  of  a  settlement  on  the  isthmus  of  Dnrien, 
ii.  13  to  17.  Their  remonstrance  to  the  king  for  want  of  pro- 
tection, ii.  17.  Parliamentary  notice  of  the  settlement  of 
Darien,  ii.  40  Violent  discontents  of  the  Scotch  nation  re 
specting  the  affairs  of  this  company,  ii.  50  to  57. 

Indians  (American),  treaty  with,  in  1758,  iv.  3*1.  Their  con- 
duct in  an  early  stage  of  the  war  with  the  colonies,  vi.  160. 
Parliamentary  motion  respecting  the  employment  of  them  in. 
that  contest,  vi.  337,  341. 

Jaferaal macbiae,  affair  of,  atParisin  1800,  xii.  in. 

lnfottxce  of  the  crown,  its  increase  aftiuned  by  the  famous  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Dunning  in  1780,  vii.  24. 

hmccent  XI.  ( pope),  his  death,  and  character,  i.  218,  219, 

Iniula  offered  to  tiie  king  in  his  procession  to  the  parliament- 
house  m  1795,  x.  3. 

interest,  motion  in  1737  for  reducing  that  of  the  public  debt, 
iii.  497. — it  is  reduced  in  1750,  iv.  215. 

Imasion,  French  attempt  at,  in  1708,  .ii.  292.  Menaced  by 
France  in  1756,  iv.  iS}. — the  country  ingloriously  defended 
by  troops  from  Hanover,  iv.  784. — patriotic  address  of  the 
ipeakertothe  king,  iv.  285.  Threatened  by  France  in  1798; 
vigorous  preparation*  for  the  national  defence,  x.  378.  Jn- 
•vaVionof  Ireland  by  the  French  in  the  sime  year,  x.  443,  445. 
Threats  of  invasion  in  i2oi,  xii.  286. — heroism  ot  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  xii.  287. 

Ireland  invaded  by  J.unes  If.  with  a  French  force  after  his  abdi- 
cation, i.  147,  149. — his  success  ;  he  reigns  without  control 
in  this  country,  i.  152. — siege  and  heroic  defence  of  London- 
deny,  1.158. — arrivalotan  English  army;  inactive  campaign 
of  1689,  i.  i6z. — arrival  of  king  William  in  person,  i.  176.— 
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battle  of  the  Boyne ;    James  returns  to  France,  i.  177,  iSii 
—king  William  makes  his  public  entry  into  Dublin,  i.  i?i. — 
Subsequent  military  operations;  unsuccessful  siege  of  Ltine- 
rick  by  king  William,  i.  i8z  to  liij. — campaign  of  the  earl  of 
Maryborough  in  1690,  i.  145, — sif«i*-'  "'"I  capture  of  Aihlone by 
the  royal  army,  i.   186  to  iSg. — battle  of  A3hrim  j  defeat  of 
James's  forceSj   189  to  192. — siege  and  cipcure  of  Limtrick  j 
the  forces  of  James  evacuate  Ireland,  i.  192  to  194-     Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  country  in  1692,  i.  266 
to  271.     Oppressive  administration  of  Coningsby  and  Porter. 
i.  328. — Measures  taken  by  tne  English  parliament  in  165810 
confirm  the  dependance  of  Ireland,  i  453,  454.— .nd  to  dis- 
courage its  woollen  manufacture,  i.  455,456. — proceedings  iu 
the  Irish  parliament  on  this  iatrer  subject,  i.  463.    Declaratory 
act  passed,  in  1719,  in-    144-     State  of  Ireland  from  1710  to 
1724;  affair  of  Wood's  copper  coinage,  iii   237  to  241.    Wise 
government  of  lord  Carteret,  iii.  34.3.     Administration  of  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  iv.   iS6,  187.     Octennial  act  passed,  v; 
266.     Inflexibility  of  the  Irish  parliament  on  the  subject  of 
jnoney  bills,  in  1770,  v.  334.     Trivial  concessions  granted  to 
Ireland  in  1775,  vi.  J33-    Extravagantovertutemade  to  Ireland 
in  that  year,  vi.  185.    Discontents  in  Ireland  in  1778,  vi.  35;. 
Alarming  situation  of  the  country  in  1779,  vi.  414-     Ejri  of 
Ossory's  motion  in  tfre  British  parliament  respecting  Ireland  in 
that  year,  vii.  13.    Lord  North's  propositions,  vii.  15.    Spirited 
proceedings  qf  the  parliament  and  people  in   1781,  vii.  2.58  — 
high  and  peremptory  claims  of  the  former,  vii.  294.    Repeai  of 
the  Irish  declaratory  act,  by  the  Rritish  parliament,  vii.  i<;-. 
Act  of  renunciation  of  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  ov<?r 
Ireland,  in  1783,  vii.  363.     State  of  Ireland  in  1783,  viii.  -4. 
National  convention  held  at  Dublin,  viii.  37  to  41.     State  of 
Irish  commerce  at  that  time,  viii.  46,  (see  the  article  Croauiuffial 
propositions.)     Second  national  convention,    viii.  49  to  53,  56. 
Society  of  United  Irishmen  established,  ix.  65.    Concessions  to 
the  catholics  in  1792  and  1793,  ix.  65  to  75.     Earl  Fitz William 
appointed  lord-lie'utenant,   in    1794,  ix.  184,  (see  the  article 
Fitz*w:lliam.) — succeeded    in  1795  by  lord  Camden,    ix.    3-7- 
Catholic  emancipation  bill  reje^^d,  ix.  32810  341.    Distracted 
state  of  Ireland  in  1795,  ix.  342,  343.— in  1796,  x.  87.  Descent 
bv   general  Hoche  in  rhis  Litter  year,  x.  89.     Important  mo- 
tions in  the  British  parliament  respecting  Ireland  in  1797,  x. 
212  to  220. — debates  on  the  state  ot  Ireland  in  179^,  x.  328  fo 
394.     Twelve  regiments  of  English  militia  sent  to  Ireland  ia 
that  year,  x.  394..     Retrospect  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  illus- 
trative of  the  state  of  that  country  in  1798,  X.  398  10413. — • 
Irish  catholics  engage  in  a  criminal  intercourse  with  Fiance  ia 
1795,  x-  4H-     Dre.iJUil  situation  of  the  kingdom  in  179*-',  x. 
4.16.     Conciliatory  proposition  of  the  eari  of  Moira,  rtkcte.;, 
K.  416.     Progress  of  the  conspiracy,  x.  420.     Arrest 
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Irish  directory,  x.  415.  Rebellion,  x.  4.26,  428  1044.5,  (seethe 
article  Rebellion  in  Ireland.)  —  earl  Cornwallis  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant,  x.  439.  —  acts  of  attainder,  x.  442.  French  force 
linds  in  the  bay  of  Killahi,  x.  443.  —  their  surrender,  x.  441;. 
Njval  victory  gained  by  sir  John  Borlase  Warren  on  the  coast 
of  Ulster,  x.  446.  —  Proceedings  respecting  a  legislative  union 
with  Great  Britain,  xi.  25,  (see  the  article  Union  with  Ireland.) 
State  of  the  Irish  fiances  in  1800,  xii.  166.  Martial  law  con- 
tinued in  Ireland,  xii.  166.  State  of  the  Irish  finances  in 
1801,  xii.  170.  See  also  the  articles  Forfeited  estates  (Irish)  ; 
and  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

Ismatl,  horrid  barbarities  attending  its  capture  by  the  Russians  in 
1790,  viii.  267. 

Italy,   war  in,  in  1740,  iv.  45.     See  also  the  article  Cisalpine  re- 
public. 

(.emperor),  his  tragical  death,  v.  126  to  130. 


J. 

Jaffa  taken  by  the  French  under  general  Bonaparte  in  1799,  xi. 
193,  194.  Charges  against  Bonaparte,  of  the  massacre  of  the 
T  tirkish  prisoners,  and  of  poisoning  his  own  sick  soldiers,  here, 
considered,  xi.  204  note. 

James  II.,  aversion  of  the  nation  to  him  while  heir-apparent,  on. 
account  of  his  religion,  i.  26,  31  to  W>.  His  accession  to  the 
throne,  i.  38.  Popularity  of  his  first  act  of  sovereignty,  i.  40. 
Goes  publicly  to  mass  almost  immediately  afterwards,  i.  41. 
Makes  offers  of  submission  to  the  pope,  which  are  treated 
coolly,  i.  41  to  43.  Assumes  a  dispensing  power  respecting 
the  test  laws,  i.  51.  Resolves  to  govern  without  parliaments, 
i.  51.  Affects  to  favour  an  universal  toleration,  in  order  to 
introduce  popery,  i.  56.  Is  opposed,  in  some  instances,  by  the 
dissenters  themselves,  i.  58,  59.  Is  foiled  in  his  attempts  for 
this  purpose  in  Scotland,  i.  59,  60.  Rishness  of  his  measures 
on  the  same  subject  in  Ireland,  i.  60,  61.  New  ecclesiastical 
court  established  in  England,  i.  61.  Contests  with  the  two 
universities,  i.  63.  Declaration  of  indulgence  ;  resisted  by  the 
clergy,  i.  66.  —  arrest,  and  acquittal,  of  seven  bishops,  i.  67  to 
69.  His  unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  catholics  into  the 
army,  i.  70,  71.  Sends  an  embassy  to  Ro  ne  to  offer  a  public 
and  solemn  submission  of  the  crown,  which  is  treated  with  in- 
difference, 1.71  1073.  Applies  to  the  prince  of  Orange  re- 
specting an  abolition  of  the  test  and  penal  laws,  i.  73,  74.  Prince 
of  Wales  born,  i.  76.  Invitations  sent  to  toe  prince  of 

1  Orange  by  a  great  number  of  persons  of  eminence,  i.  77.  The 
king  refuses  to  believe  the  reports  ot  these  designs,  i.  79.  —  when 
convinced  on  this  subject,  adopts  several  popular  measures,  i. 

80.  Prince  of  Orange  arrives  at  Torbay  5    his  progress  in  the 
country,  i.   80,  81.     Negotiation   with    him;   his  demands,  i. 

81,  Si.   James  attempts  to  leave  the  kingdom,  but  is  discover- 
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ed  and  brought  back  to  London,  i.  £2,  83.  Executive  autho- 
rity exercised  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  i.  83.  The  king  finally 
leaves  England,  and  retires  to  France,  i.  84.  Is  declared  by  the 
convention  of  the  estaies  of  Scotland  to  have  forfaulted  the 
crown,  i.  133  to  135.  His  reception,  and  conduct,  at  the 
French  court,  i.  148.  Invades  Ireland  with  a  French  force,  i. 
149. — makes  his  public  entry  into  Dublin,  i.  151.— reigns  with- 
out control  in  that  country,  i.  152. — convenes  a  parliament  ; 
proceedings  of  this  assembly,  i.  153  to  158.- — prohibits  all  reli- 
gious assemblies  of  protestauts,  by  proclamation,  i.  i  58. — un- 
successful siege  of  Londonderry,  i.  i  58. — an  English  army  ar- 
rives ;  inactive  campaign,  i.  162.— arrival  cf  king  William  in 
person,  i.  176. — battle  of  the  Boyne  ;  Jame*  returns  to  France, 
i.  177,  1 8 1. ---subsequent  military  operations  in  Ireland  ;  total 
failure  of  the  expedition,  i.  182  to  194.  Engages  in  plots,  and 
further  exertions,  against  king  VVilliam,  i.  249,  253.  Anecdote 
of  James  during  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  i.  258. — after  the 
event  of  this  battle,  he  retires  to  a  convent,  i.  258,  259.  Pub- 
lishes an  insidious  declaration  in  1693;  its  consequences,  i. 
314,  315.  Great  disaffection  in  England  at  this  period,  i.  316. 
Assassination  plot  against  king  William ;  inquiry  how  far 
James  was  concerned  in  this,  i.  38$  to  388,  393  to  399.  Abor- 
tive design  of  France  to  invade  England  in  favour  of  James, 
i-  399>  4-°°-  Fruitless  negotiation  with  king  William  during 
the  continental  campaign  of  1697,  i.  429  to  432.  Memorial 
published  by  James  in  1696  j  and  his  applications  to  the  pope, 
i.  437  to  439.'  Death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  ;  intrigues  in 
England  in  favour  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  ii.  61,62. 
Act  of  settlement  passed  in  England,  ii.  £8,  89.  Death  of 
James,  ii.  104.  See  also  the  articles  Pretender  ( the)  ;  and  York 
(cardinal  of). 

Jefferson  (Mr.)  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  in 
1801,  xii.  331  to  335. 

Jeffries  (judge;,  his  sanguinary  conduct  on  the  trials  following 
the  suppression  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  i.  48,  49. 

Jersey  (island  of),  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  French  against, 
in  1782,  vii.  231. 

Jerseys  (the),  America;  evacuated  by  the  British  army  in  1776, 
vi.  266.  Military  operations  in,  in  1777,  vi.  296. 

Jervis  (sir  John),  his  successes  in  the  West  Indies  in  1794,  ix. 
202  to  204.  His  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1797,  x.  271 
to  274. 

Jesuits  (the)  banished  from  Portugal  in  1758,  iv.  436. 

Je--ws,  act  for  the  naturalization  of,  passed  in  1753,  iv.  234. — re- 
pealed in  1754, iv.  236. 

Johnson  (sir  Wi.liam)  defeats  the  French  in  America  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1755,  iv.  263. 

Jobnstone  (commodore),  his  inglorious  expedition  to  the  Cape  ot 
Good  Hope,  vii.  256. 
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Jones  (sir  William),  his  death,  and  character,  ix.  25}. 

'Joseph  1.,  emperor  of  Germany,  succeeds  to  that  dignity  on  th(* 
death  of  Leopold,  ii.  221.  Progress  or  the  Spanish  suc<  tssioii 
war,  ii.  223, — -idvances  made  for  peace  by  the  king  of  Fi.tuce, 
rejected,  ii.  246  to  248.  Death  of  the  emperor,  ii.  338. 

Joseph  II.,  emperor  of  Germany;  his  accession,  and  character, 
vii.  377,  viii.  254.  His  ambitious  projects  against  France  and 
Holland,  viii.  160.  His  tyrannical  innovations  in  Brabant, 
viii.  257.  War  with  Turkey,  viii.  259.  His  death,  viii.  269. 

Joubert  (general),  his  short  campaign  of  1799  in  Ita'y>  ant'  death, 
xi.  141,  143. 

Jourdain  (general)  defeated  by  the  archduke  in  the  campaign  of 
1796,  x.  61.  His  campaign  of  1799  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, xi.  93,  95  to  101. 

Judges,  their  commissions  made  permanent,  in  1761,  v.  14. 

Junius,  Letters  of,  v.  z&,  29. 

K. 

Keisarsnvart,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  confederates  in  1701, 
ii.  140. 

Kentish  petition,  famous,  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  ii.  95. 

Kenyan  (lord),  his  death,  and  character,  xii.  351. 

Keppel  (admiral)  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet 
in  1778,  vi.  380.  His  indecisive  engagement  with  the  French 
off  Ushant,  vi.  382.  Dispute  with  sir  Hugh  Palliser  ;  courts- 
martial  on  both  these  officers,  vi.  382  to  386. 

Kien  Long,  emperor  of  China  ;  his  death,  and  character,  xi.  293. 

Killala-bny,  French  force  lands  in,  in  1798,  x.  443,  441;. 

KUber  (general),  his  command  in  Egypt,  xii.  32.  His  official 
narrative  of  the  military  operations  there,  xii.  34  to  39.  His 
letter  to  the  kaimakan  of  Constantinople,  xii.  46.  His  assas- 
sination, xii.  51. 

Kolin,  the  Prussians  defeated  at,  in  1757,  iv.  382. 

Kosciusko  (general),  his  heroic  exploits  in  defence  of  the  liberty 
of  his  country,  ix.  256. 

Kydd's piracy  t  affair  of,  in  1699,  ii.  33  to  36. 

L. 

Labour,  Mr.  Whitbread's  bill  to  fix  the  price  of,  in  1795,  x.  17. 
Lagos  (cape),  the  French  defeated  off,  by  admiral  Boscawen,  ivt 

337- 

Land-tax,  impolitic  reduction  of,  in  1767,  v.  245.  Raised  in 
1775  to  f°ur  shillings  in  the  pound,  vi.  175.  Mr.  Pitt's  defec- 
tive plan  for  the  redemption  of,  in  1798,  x.  375. 

Landau,  siege  and  captureof,  by  the  Imperialists  in  1702,  ii.  144, 
14-5. 

Landreci  captured  by  the  allies  in  the  campaign  of  1794.  ix. 
189. 

Latuctwa  (marquis  of),  his  pacific  motion  in  1794,  Ix.  129  t» 
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135.     His  motion   for  the   appointment  of  a  committee  of 

finance,    in    1796,    x,   44.      See    also    the    article    bbelburne 

(ear)  of). 
Laurens  (Mr.)  taken  prisoner,  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 

vii.  53. 
Law,  act  for  carrying  on  processes  of,  in  the  English  language, 

iii.  393. 

League  of  Augsburg,  i.    145. 
Lecourbe  (general)  penetrates  into  the  Tyrol  in  1799,  x'«  9&— • 

evacuates  that  country,  xi.   101. 
Lee,  (general)  American,  repulsed  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth 

court-house,  and  afterwards  disgraced,  vi.  36910  371. 
Leeds  (duke  of)   impeached   for  corruption  in  1695,  i.   348  to 

354.— acquitted  by  the  lords  in  1701,  li.  94. 
Leghorn  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  in  1796,  x.  74. — by  the 

Austrians  in  1799,  xi.  140. 

Legion  of  honour  instituted  by  Bonaparte  in  iSoz,  xii.  414. 
Leoben,  treaty  of,  in  1797,  x.  264. 
Leopold  I., emperor  of  Germany, his  dispute  withFrancein  1686; 

league  of  Augsburg,  i.  144,    145.     Grand  alliance    against 

France  in  16915    character  of  the  emperor,  i,  208,  213.     Ne- 

foliations  for  peace  ;  congress  of  Kyswick,  i.  426,  428. 
eace  of  Ryswick  signed,  i.  441.  Dispute  relative  to  the 
Spanish  succession  ;  first  treaty  of  partition  signed  between 
France  and  England,  i.  464  to  466,  471.— second  treaty  of 
partition,  ii.  24,  27,  29.  Affair  of  the  Spanish  succession 
continued,  ii.  iS'.  King  of  Spain  declares  the  archduke  his 
sole  heir,  ii.  30. — he  finally  bequeaths  the  inheritance  in  fa- 
vour of  France,  ii.  65.  Grand  alliance  against  France  in  1701, 
ii.  101.  Commencement  of  hostilities,  ii.  io«.  War  formally 
declared  against  France,  ii.  131.  Alarming  state  of  the  em- 
pire in  1704  ;  the  emperor  applies  to  England  for  assistance, 
ii.  178.  Brilliant  campaign  of  that  year  ;  battle  of  Bleinheim, 
ii.  179  to  186.  Death  of  the  emperor,  ii.  222. 

Lestock  (admiral),  bis  dispute  with  admiral  Matthews,  iv.  167 
to  169. 

Lexington,  hostilities  commenced  at,  in  the  dispute  with  the  co- 
lonies, in  1775,  vi.  139. 

Libel,  Mr.  Fox's  bill  in  1791  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  juries  in 
questions  of",  viii.  367.— revived  in  1792,  and  passed  into  a 
law,  viii,  425. 

Liege,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  confederates,  in  1702,  ii. 
142,  143. 

Ligtiitz,  the  king  of  Prussia  defeats  the  Austrians  at,  in  1760,  iv. 
410. 

Limerick,  obstinate  and  unsuccessful  siege  of,  by  the  forces 
of  king  William,  i.  184,  185.— second  siege,  and  capitulation 
of,  i.  191  to  194. 

action  at,  in  1793,  ix.  50. 
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Linden,  battle  of,  in  1693,  i.  175  to  277. 

Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1755,  iv.  280.  Generosity 
of  the  British  parliament  on  this  occasion,  iv.  282. 

Lisle,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  allies,  in  1708,  ii.  297, 
398. 

Lissa,  the  king  of  Prussia  defeats  the  Austrians  at,  in  »757>  iy- 
385. 

Literature  and  the  arts,  state  of,  during  the  reign  of  George  II., 
iv.  44.5. 

Liturgy,  unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  alterations  into,  early 
in  the  reign  of  king  William,  i.  130  to  133. 

Loan,  corrupt  and  extravagant,  of  lord  North,  in  17X1,  vii.  69. 
One  granted  to  the  emperor  in  1795,  ix.  288  to  291.  Extra- 
vagant loan  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  same  year,  x.  29  to  31.  Second 
loan  in  1796,  x.  38.— in  1797,  x.  199.  Loan  of  fifteen  millions 
1111798,  xi.  24.  Loan  for  1801,  xii.  165. 

Loans  (foreign),  act  to  prevent,  in  1730,  iii.  359. 

I.odi,  action  at  the  bridge  of,  in  1796,  x.  71. 

Londonderry,  heroic  defence  of,  when  besieged  by  James  II.  after 
the  Revolution,  i.  158  to  161. 

Long  Island,  battle  at,  in  1776,   vi.   251. 

Loo,  treaty  of,  in  1700,  ii.    24. 

Lord-mayor  of  London  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  house  of 
commons  in  1771,  v.  345  to  350. 

Lords  of  articles,  discontents  of  the  Scottish  parliament  respect- 
ing, i.  28410287,  292. 

Loret to  plundered  by  the  French  in  the  campaign  of  1797,  x. 
149. 

L^Orient  (port),  unsuccessful  attempt  on,  in  1746,  iv.   192. 

Lorraine  (duke  of)  visits  England  in  1731,  iii.  405.  Elected  em- 
peror, iv.  101. 

Lougbborough  (lord),  his  sanguinary  severities  against  the  rioters 
of  1780,  vii.  35. 

Louis  XIP.,  grand  confederacy  against,  in  1689,  i.  215.  Alarm- 
ing danger  with  which  he  was  in  consequence  threatened,  i. 
250,251.  State  of  France j  proposal  to  England  for  peace  in 
1693,  i.  321  to  323.  Abortive  design  of  invading  England  in 
favour  of  James  II.  1111696,  1.385,399,400.  General  peace, 
i.  440,  441.  King  of  Spain  declares  the  duke  of  Anjou  hi? 
successor  ;  death  of  that  monarch  ;  conduct  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  of  the  emperor,  ii.  63  to  73.  Alleged  corrupt 
intrigues  of  the  king  of  France  with  the  English  parliament,  ii. 
78.  French  ambassador  recalled  from  Holland  ;  grand  alliance 
against  France  in  1701  ;  commencement  of  hostilities  in  Ger- 
iiianyr  ii.  lootoioi.  Death  of  James  II.;  the  French  court 
acknowledge  the  Pretender  j  English  ambassador  recalled,  ii. 
104  to  109.  Conduct  of  the  French  court  with  respect  to  Hol- 
land on  the  death  of  kingAVilliam,  ii.  127  to  129.  War  for- 
mally declared  against  France  by  England,  Holland,  and  Aus- 
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tria,  ii.  131.  Defection  of  Savoy,  and  accession  also  of  Prus- 
sia and  Portugal  to  the  confederacy,  ii.  163.  Advances  for 
peace  by  the  king  of  France,  rejected,  ii.  24610248.  Unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  invading  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender,  ii.  292.  Offer  by  France  for  peace,  ii.  307  to  312. 
—further  attempts  for  that  purpose;  congress  at  Gertruyden- 
berg,  ii.  317,  327.— clandestine  negotiations  with  England,  ii. 
345  to  348.  Congress  of  Utrecht,  ii.  363  to  365,  369  to  374. 
Death  of  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  57.  His  character,  iii.  58. 

Louis  XP.y  his  accession,  iii.  60.  War  with  Spain,  iii.  in.  Plot 
against  the  regent  and  the  king,  iii.  113  to  115.  Death  of  the 
regent,  iii.  231.  Marriage  of  the  king;  misunderstanding 
with  Spain  on  this  subject,  iii.  248  to  250.  Dissatisfaction  of 
France  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1731,  iii.  403.  State  of  af- 
fairs in  1754,  iv.  243.  Opposite  pretensions  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  France  respecting  their  territorial  rights  in  America,. 
iv.  151.  Alliance  with  Austria  in  1755,  'v-  a7°-  Expostula. 
tion  of  the  court  of  London  ;  England  menaced  with  an  inva- 
sion, iv.  282,  283.  Attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king  by  Damien, 
iv.  435.  Ineffectual  negotiation  for  peace,  v.  30.  Peace  of 
of  Fontainebleau,  v.  77.  His  disputes  with  his  parliaments, 
v.  131,  (vi.  206  to  212.)  His  death,  vi.  305. 

Louis  XPL,  his  accession,  vi.  205.  His  policy,  and  character, 
vi.  212.  Treaty  with  the  American  colonies  in  their  contest 
with  Great  Britain,  vi.  347,  Peace  with  England  in  1782,  vii. 
346. — treaty  of  commerce,  in  1786,  viii.  116.  Derangement  of 
the  national  finances  j  administration  of  M.  Necker,  viii.  159. 
Ambitious  projects  of  the  emperor  against  France  and  Hol- 
land, viii.  160.  Financial  administration  of  M.  de  Calonne, 
viii.  182.  Assembly  of  notables  convened  at  Versailles,  viii. 
185.  Affairs  of  Holland  continued,  viii.  192,  193.  Alarming 
commotions  in  France  in  1787  and  17885  opposition  of  the 
parliaments  to  the  measures  of  the  court,  viii.  270  to  282. 
States-general  convened  at  Versailles,  viii.  283.  Insurrection  at 
Paris  in  July  1789;  the  Bastille  taken  by  the  populace,  viii.  289. 
Insurrection  in  October  of  that  year ;  the  king  and  queen  con- 
ducted from  Versailles  to  Paris  by  the  mob,  viii.  190.  The  king 
accepts  the  new  constitution,  viii.  33210334.  Anniversary  of 
the  revolution  celebrated,  viii.  338.  State  of  affairs  in  1791  ; 
civic  oath  imposed  upon  the  clergy,  viii.  382,  383.  Inimical 
disposition  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  viii.  385.  Treachery  of 
the  king,  viii.  386.  He  attempts  to  escape,  but  is  apprehended 
and  brought  back  to  Paris,  viii.  391.  Swears  fidelity  to  the 
constitution;  the  first  national  assembly  dissolved,  viii.  395. 
Second  national  assembly  convened  ;  jealousies  of  the  king, 
viii.  444.  Convention  of  Pilnitz,  viii.  445.  Unpopularity  of 
the  king,  viii.  448.  Discontents  increase;  menaces  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  viii. 449.  Arrogant  demands  of  the  emperor  5 
war  with  Austria,  viii.  457.  Overtures  of  France  rejected  by 
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the  English  court,  viii.  4.57.  Astonishing  infatuation  of  tl»e 
French  king,  viii.  462.  Manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswic 
issued,  viii.  465.  Insurrection  of  the  loth  of  August  1791  ; 
deposition  of  the  king,  viii.  467,  468.  Progress  of  the  com- 
bined annies,  viii.  470.  Massacres  of  September,  viir.  470. 
National  convention  meet;  royalty  abolished,  viii.  471. 
Death,  and  character,  of  the  king,  viii.  532,  533. 

Louis  XVlll.  compelled  to  quit  the  Venetian  territory  in  1796, 
x.  69. 

Louisburg  taken  by  the  English  in  1758,  iv.  319. 

Louisiana  ceded  by  Louis  XV*.  to  Spain,  vi.  117. 

Lo'wtber  (sir  James),  his  motion  condemnatory  of  the  American 
war  in  1781,  vii.  470. 

Ludlonu  (general),  proclamation  issued  against  him  by  king 
William,  i.  167,  168. 

Lune-viile,  treaty  of,  in  1801,  xii.  188,  189,  305,  306. 

Luxemburg  taken  by  the  French  in  the  campaign  of  1795,  1X- 
348. 

Luzzara,  battle  of,  between  the  Imperialists  and  French  in  1701, 
ii.  147,  148. 

Lyons  besieged  and  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  convention,  in 
1793  j  barbarities  committed  by  the  jacobins,  ix.  94. 

M. 

Macartney  (lord),  his  embassy  to  China  in  1794,  ix.  246  to  249. 

Macclesfield  (earl  of)  impeached  for  corruption  in  17*4,  in.  244. 

Madrid,  convention  of,  in  1750,  iv.  219.  Pacification  or,  in  iSci, 
xii.  262. 

Maestricht,  dreadful  siege,  and  capture,  of,  by  the  French,  in 
1794, ix. 195. 

Magnan,  battle  of,  in  1799,  xi.  100. 

Mahomed  Riza  Khan,  extraordinary  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  to- 
wards, vii.  106  to  109. 

Mahratta  <wart  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  exciting,  vii.  109 
to  135.  Its  progress  ;  distress  of  the  government  of  Bengal, 
vii.  136.  Further  progress  of  the  war,  vii.  208.  Pacification 
in  1782,  vii.  209. 

Malmesbury  (lord)  nominated  ambassador  to  Paris  to  treat  for 
peace  in  1796  ;  progress  and  conclusion  of  his  negotiation,  x. 
11710133 — reflections  upon  it,  x.  13310136. — debates  in 
parliament  respecting,  x.  i66to  184.  His  second  embassy,  to 
Lisle,  in  1797,  x.  299. — progress  and  abrupt  conclusion  of  the 
negotiation,  x.  301,  32510331. — debates  in  parliament  respect- 
ing, x.  359  to  369. 

Malplaquet,  battle  of,  ii.  312. 

Malta  reduced  by  the  French  in  1798,  x.  503.  Blockaded  by  the 
Eng'ish  in  1799  and  1800,  xii.  »i.— surrenders,  xii.  27.  Ar- 
rangement respecting,  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  xii.  361  to 
366.— consequent  disputes  respecting,  xii,  427. 
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Manheim  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Austrian!  in  the  campaign 
of  1795,  ix.  350. 

Manilla  taken  by  the  English  in  1762,  v.  69. 

Mansfield  (\or  A),  his  character,  iv.  209. 

Mantua  taken  by  the  French  in  the  campaign  of  1797*  x.  247.— 
by  the  Austrians  in  1799,  x'-  J4°- 

Marengo,  battle  of,  in  1800,  xi.  413  to  418. 

Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary  ;  war  in  defence  of  her  title, 
iv.  29.— king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  engage  in  her 
support,  iv.  58.  Her  death,  and  character,  vii.  376. 

Marie  Antoinette  (archduchess)  married  to  the  dauphin,  after- 
wards Louis  XVI.,  vi.zo6.  Her  character,  and  early  political 
conduct,  vi.  213,214..  Her  trial  and  excution,  in  1793,  ix.  98. 

Marlborough  (earl  of),  his  succesful  campaign  in  Ireland  against 
the  forces  of  James  II.  after  the  Revolution,  i.  185.  Distin- 
guishes himself  greatly  in  the  continental  campaign  of  1689,  i. 
218.  Suddenly  disgraced,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
high-treason,  i.  237  to  24.0. — released,  i.  261.  Betrays  to  James 
II.  the  intelligence  of  the  intended  expedition  against  Brest  in 
1694,  i.  337.  .  Appointed  governor  to  the  young  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, i.  461.  Commands  the  troops  destined  for  the  relief 
of  Holland  in  1701,  ii.  100.  Declared  captain-general  of  the 
forces  of  England,  on  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  ii.  126. 
Campaign  of  1 702  on  the  continent,  ii.  14.1.— his  extraordinary 
escape  when  taken  prisoner,  ii.  143,  144.  Dukedom  and  re- 
venue conferred  on  him,  ii.  153.  Campaign  of  1703,  ii.  161. 
Brilliant  campaign  of  1704,  ii.  179.— battle  of  Bleinheim,  ii. 
181  to  1 86.  Woodstock,  and  Bleinheim-house,  granted  to 
him  in  reward  for  his  services,  ii.  207.  Inquiry. how  far  he 
adhered  to  the  interests  of  the  exiled  family  after  his  accession 
to  power,  ii.  21410217.  Campaign  of  1705,  ii.  219.—  the  duke 
much  impeded  by  ,the  limitations  put  upon  him  by  the  States 
General,  ii.  221. — invested  with  the  dignity  of  a  prince  or  the 
empire,  ii.  222.— -battle  of  Ramillies,  ii.  240  to  243.  Sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  ii,  273  to  278.  Cam- 
paign of  1 707  in  Flanders,  ii.  278.  The  queen's  favour  towards 
the  duke  and  duchess  much  diminished,  ii.  288  to  291.  Cam- 
paign of  1708  in  Flanders  ;  battle  of  Oudenard,  ii.  293  to  299. 
Campaign  of  1709}  battle  of  Malplaquet,  ii.  312  to  315. 
The  duke  becomes  unpopular,  ii.  3*8.  Campaign  of  1710,  ii. 
330.  The  duchess  resigns  all  her  places  at  court,  ii.  333. 
Parliamentary  proceedings  respecting  the  duke,  ii.  334.  Cam- 
paign of  1711  ;  his  last  military  exploits  :  his  disgrace,  ii.  339 
10341.  Debates  in  parliament  respecting  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  ii.  351  to  353.  The  duke  dismissed  from  all  his  em- 
ployments, ii.  355.  His  subsequent  correspondence  with  the 
Pretender,  ii.  385.  His  death,  and  character,  iii.  205  to  207, 

Maroon  nvar  in  1795,  **•  353* 

Marriage  act  (royal)  passed  in  1772,  v.  358  to  36  j. 
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Marsiglia,  battle  of,  in  1693,  i.  279. 

Martinico  taken  by  the  English  in  176*,  v.  58.— in  1794.,  ix.  zaa. 

MARY  (princess)  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  i.  22.  Crown- 
ed,  jointly  with  her  husband,  queen  of  England,  5.  107. — pro- 
claimed in  Scotland,  i.  136.  Appointed  sole  regent  during 
the  king's  absence  j  her  political  talents,  and  personal  charac- 
ter, i.  196,197,  201  note,  254,  155,  259.  Her  lamented  death} 
and  the  king's  affection  for  her,  i.  341  to  344,  (ii.  120.) 

Masham  (Mrs.),  rise  of  her  favour  with  queen  Anne,  ii.  267, 
291. 

Massachusetts,  petition  of  the  assembly  of,  to  the  king  in  1773,  vi. 
35.  Act  for  subverting  the  charter  of  this  province,  vi.  50.— 
for  the  subversion  of  the  judicial  power  here,  vi.  54. 

Massena  (general),  his  heroic  defence  of  Genoa  in  1800,  xi. 
401,  402,  409. 

Mattbe-ivs  (admiral),  his  engagement  with  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards off  Toulon,  in  1744,  iv.  167.  Dispute  between  him  and 
admiral  Lestock,  iv.  16710169. 

Matthews  (general),  his  services  in  India,  in  the  campaigns  of 
1782  and  1783,  vii.  2ti,  212.  His  miserable  death,  711.213. 

Maximum  proposed  and  rejected  in  the  scarcity  of  1800,  xii. 
138. 

Maynard  (serjeant)  opposes  a  bill  for  subjecting  words  to  the 
law  of  treason,  in  1685,  i.  45. 

Mecklenburg,  designs  of  George  I.  respecting,  iii.  154. 

Menou  (general),  his  command  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  xii. 
52,  263  to  277. 

Mentz,  siegeof,  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  in  1689,  i.  217. 

Methodists,  origin  and  progress  of,  iii.  484. 

Middlesex  election,  affair  of  in  1768,  v.  280  to  284.  Ferment  in 
the  nation  respecting,  v.  287.  Further  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings on  this  subject,  v.  298  to  306,  309  to  315.— resolu- 
tions rescinded  in  1782,  vii.  303. 

Militia  (national)  established  in  1757,  iv.  424.  Commotions 
excited  by  this  measure,  v.  37.  Supplementary-militia  act  in 
1796,  x.  147.  Twelve  regiments  of  English  militia  sent  to 
Ireland  in  1798,  x.  394.  Act  for  the  reduction  of  the  militia 
in  1/99,  xi.  301  to  305.  Scottish  militia  act  in  1797,  x. 
140. 

Millesimo,  battle  of,  in  1796,  x.  67. 

Mindcn,  battle  of,  in  1759,  'v<  399* 

Minorca  attacked  by  the  French  in  1 756  }  admiral  Byng  dispatch- 
ed to  its  relief,  iv.  288. — it  surrenders,  iv.  293.  Conquered 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1782,  vii.  328.  Again  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  179?,  x.  494. 

Minto  (lord)  his  able  speech  respecting  an  union  with  Ireland, 
xi.  54  to  64.  .. 

Moira  (earl  of)  joins  the  duke  of  York  on  the  continent  in  the 
campaign  of  1794,  ix.  191,  19*.  His  important  motion  re- 
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specting  Ireland  in  1797,  x.  212  to  ai6.  Included  in  the  pro- 
ject of  a  new  administration  in  that  year,  which  is  rejected  by 
the  king,  x.  241.  His  conciliatory  proposition  respecting  Ire- 
land, moved  in  the  Irish  house  of  peers  in  1798,  rejected,  x. 
416  to  420. 

Af0«/«o«/^(dukeof),  his  invasion,  attainder,  progress,  and  execu- 
tion, i.  '45  1047.  His  character,  i.  47.  Barbarous  executions 
which  followed  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  i.  48. 

Monmouth  court-bouse,  America;  battle  of,  in  1778,  vi.  369. 

Montevotte,  battle  of,  in  1796,  x.  67. 

Montreal  taken  by  the  English  in  1760,  iv.  333. 

Mtreau  (general),  his  celebrated  retreat  in  the  campaign  of  1796, 
x.  63.  His  campaign  of  1799  *n  Italy»  x^  IO1»  >°3>;Ji3>  *37 
to  148.— of  1800,  in  Germany,  xi.  399  to  401,  422,  xii.  64  to 
68. 

Mornington  (earl  of)  appointed  governor-general  of  India  in 
1798,  xi.  459.  Hi»  discreet  conduct,  xi.  271.  His  energetic 
remonstrance  to  Tippoo  Sultaun,  xi.  274.  Declares  war  against 
Tippoo  in  1799,  *'•  284"  Brilliant  campaign  of  that  year  j 
capture  of  Seringapatam,  xi.  286  to  293. 

Morocco,  treaty  concluded  with,  in  1721,  iii.  197. 

Morpeth  (lord),  dangerous  parliamentary  motion  by  him  in  1734, 

ill- 447- 

Mosquito  settlements ,   convention  with  Spain  respecting,  in  1786, 

viii.  117. 

Mutiny  \n  the  fleet,  in  1797,  x.  205  to  212. 

Mutiny  aft,  origin  of,  i.  117.     Innovations  in,  in  1749,  *v-  2I3- 
Mysore,  w  r  in,  in  1782  and  1783,  vii.  »n  to  215. — in  1790,  viii. 

436. — in  1799,    xi.  284.— death  of  Tippoo  Sultaun }  ancient 

royal  house  of  Mysore  restpred,  xi.  292. 

N. 

ffamur  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French,  in  1692,  i.  243.— by 
king  William  in  1695,  i.  361  to  366. 

Naples  :  war  with  France  in  1798,  x.  535,  538.  Neapolitan  army 
enters  Rome,  x.  539. — defeated,  x.  539.  Naples  taken  by 
storm,  x.  541. — subversion  of  the  regal  government,  x.  542. 
Campaign  of  1799  :  army  of  Naples  retreats  to  Tuscany;  es- 
tablishment of  the  Neapolitan  republic,  xi.  118.  Exploits  of 
cardinal  Ruffb ;  re-capture  of  Naples,  xi.  122.  Horrible  ex- 
cesses of  the  court  on  this  event,  xi.  125. — these  proceedings 
countenanced  by  the  British  naval  commander,  xi.  128.  Extir- 
pation and  banishment  of  the  patriots,  xi.  133.  Treaty  with 
France  in  1801,  xii.  192. 

Hational  assembly  of  France,  their  first  proceedings,  viii.  285  to 
291.  Publish  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  viii.  291. 
Congratulatory  address  to  them  from  the  Revolution  Society 
of  England,  viii.  295.  Dissolution  of  the  assembly,  viii.  305- 
Second  national  assembly  convened,  viii.  442. 
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National  debt,  Mr.  Walpole's  bill  for  the  reduction  of,  in  1717. 
iii.  77.  Provision  made  for  its  partial  liquidation,  in  1714,111. 
235.  Parliamentary  motion  in  1737  for  reducing  the  interest 
of,  iii.  497.— interest  on  the  public  finids  reduced  in  1750,  iv. 
215.  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  in  1786  for  the  redemption  of,  viii.  97 
to  101.  His  improvident  financial  administration  ;  financial 
resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Grey  in  17961  x.  40  to  44.  Amount 
of  the  national  debt  in  1802,  xii.  368,  369.  See  also  the  articles 
Finance ;  and  Sinking  fund. 

National  institute  (French)  established  in  1796,  x.  104. 

Naturalization  act  (Jews')  passed  in  1753,  iv.  234.  Repealed  in 
1754, iv.  136. 

Naval  armistice  proposed  by  Bonaparte  In  1800,  and  rejected,  xii. 
a  to  20.  Parliamentary  proceedings  on  this  subject,  xii.  $40 
to  143. 

Naval  promotion,  unpopular,  in  1787,  viii.  197. 

Necker  (M.)  appointed  te  the  charge  of  the  French  finances,  viii. 
159,28210  288. 

Nelson  (admiral)  totally  defeats  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir  in 
1798,  x.  519. — extraordinary  effects  resulting  from  this  event, 
x.  514.— great  honours  paid  to  the  admiral,  x.  517,  523.  Pro- 
ceedingsof  the  Neapolitan  court  on  the  recapture  of  Naples  in 
3799,  countenanced  by  him,  xi.  128  to  134.  Public  honours 
paid  to  him  on  his  return  to  England,  xii.  63.  Battle  of  Co- 
penhagen, xii.  199.  Attacks  on  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  in 
1801,  xii.  288  to  290. 

NenvinJen,  battle  of,  in  1793,  ix.  37. 

Newcastle  (duke  of),  secretary  of  state  at  the  accession  of  George 
II.;  his  character,  iii.  326.  Minister  in  1754;  his  incapacity, 
iv.  238.  Resigns,  iv.  305.  Returns  to  office,  iv.  310.  Resigns, 
v.  73.  His  death,  v.  276. 

New  Ross,  Irish  rebels  defeated  at,  in  1798,  x.  430. 

Nenu  Shorebam  disfranchisement  act,  in  1771,  v.  344. 

Newspaper  licence  bill  proposed,  and  rejected,  in  1696,1.4.09. 
See  also  the  article  Debates. 

Neiu  York,  act  for  suspending  the  legislature  of,  in  1767^.  233. 
Application  to  parliament  from  this  province  in  1775,  v'-  '33' 

Niagara  (fort)  taken  by  the  English  in  1759,  'v»  325- 

Nicholson  (Margaret),  her  frantic  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king, 
in  1786,  viii.  114. 

Nootka  Sound,  dispute  with  Spain  respecting,  in  1790,  viii.  324,  to 
33' i  334-  Reluctance  of  France  to  support  the  claims  of  Spain 
in  this  business,  viii.  334.  Convention  with  Spain,  viii.  336. 
Debates  in  parliament  on  the  subject,  viii.  353. 

North  (lord)  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  v.  250. 
His  conciliatory  proposition  respecting  America,  vi.  115. — 
rejected  by  the  congress,  vi.  142.  His  second  plan  of  concilia- 
tion, vi.  342. — its  failure,  vi.  363  to  366.  His  propositions  re- 
specting Ireland  in  1779,  v"-  J5-  His  corrupt  and  extravagant 
loan  in  1781,  vii.  69.  Total  dissolution  of  his  ministry,  vi; 
189. 
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ffortb  Brito*,  No.  4.5,  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  v.  104. 

Notables  (assembly  of)  convened  at  Versailles  in  1787,  viii.  185 
to  191. 

Novit  battle  of,  in  1799,  xi.  142. 

Nullum  tempus  act  passed,  v.  262  to  265. 

Nundcomar  accuses  Mr.  Hastings  of  corruption,  vii.  100.  Con. 
duct  of  Mr.  Hastings  towards  him  in  consequence,  vii.  100, 
joi.  Tried  and  condemned  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  vii.  101. 
His  execution,  vii.  104.  Parliamentary  proceedings  against 
sir  Elijah  Impey  relative  to  this  transaction,  viii.  105  to  107. 

Njstadt,  treaty  of,  in  17x1,  iii.  193. 

O. 

Oates  (Titus),  affair  of  the  pretended  plot  announced  by  him 
and  others,  i.  26,  30. 

Occasional  conformity  bill  thrown  out  by  the  lords  in  1702,  ii  154. 
to  156.— in  1703,  ii.  168  to  171. — in  1704,  ii.  200,  203.  Passed 
in  1711,  ii.  352.  Repealed  in  1718,  iii.  113,  124,  130. 

O'Coigley  tried  and  executed  for  high-treason  in  1798,  x.  420  to 
424. 

O'Connor  (Mr.),  his  speech  in  the  Irish  parliament  in  favour  of 
the  catholic  emancipation  bill  in  1795,  ix.  332  to  336.  Tried 
for  high-treason,  and  acquitted,  in  1798,  x.  420  to  423. 

Octennial  act  (Irish)  passed,  v.  266. 

Oczakonv,  alarming  dispute  with  Russia  respecting,  in  1791, 
viii.  377  to  3^1,  405  to  408. 

(Economy  (public),  petitions  to  parliament  respecting,  in  1780, 
vii.  17.  Reform  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  rejected, 
vii.  19 — by  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  vii.  20  to  24.  Mr.  Burke' s 
bill  revived,  and  again  rejected,  in  1781,  vii.  68. — a  third 
time  introduced,  and  passed  into  a  law,  in  1782,  vii.  299. 

Omoa  (fortress  of)   taken  by  the  English  in  1780,  vii.  45. 

Onslonv  (Mr.)  resigns  the  office  of  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, v.  15. 

Oran  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  173*,  iii.  417. 

Orange  (prince  of)  marries  the  princess  Mary,  i.  22.  Applied 
to  by  James  II.  respecting  an  abolition  of  the  test  and  penal 
laws  in  England,  i.  73,  74.  Establishes  a  correspondence 
•with  the  leaders  of  parties  there,  i.  75.  Invited  to  England 
by  a  great  number  of  persons  of  eminence,  i.  77.  Sails,  and 
arrives  at  Torbay;  his  progress  in  the  country,  i.  80,  81. 
Negotiation  with  king  James;  demands  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  i.  81,  82.  Executive  authority  exercised  by  the  latter 
on  the  flight,  and  after  the  return,  of  the  king,  i.  83.  King 
James's  final  departure  from  England,  i.  84.  A  convention 
of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  summoned,  who  confer  the 
crown  upon  the  prince  of  Orange,  i.  85.  See  further  the  ar. 
tide  WILLIAM  III. 

Orange,  prince  of  (1734),  bis  marriage,  and  character,  iii.  463. 
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Orangemen,  their  infamous  excesses  during  the  distracted  state 
of  Ireland  in  1795,  ix.  34.2,  34.3. 

OrJe  (Mr.)  moves  the  commercial  propositions  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament in  1784,  viii.  53  to  56. 

Order  of  council,  alarming,  in  November  1793,  ix.  115. 

Orford,  nrst  earl  of,  (admiral  Russel,)  his  conduct  respecting  the 
public  money  called  in  question  by  the  commons,  ii.  9. 

Orleans  (duke  of),  regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  j 
his  death,  and  character,  iii.  231  to  233. 

Ormond  (duke  of)  impeached  in  1715,  iii.  19  to  24. 

Ostend,  disastrous  English  expedition  against,  in  1798,  x.  493. 

Oswego  taken  by  the  French  in  1756,  iv.  264. 

Otto  (M.)»  his  unsuccessful  negotiation  with  lord  Grenville  re- 
,  specting  an  armistice  in  1800,  xii.  2 — his  great  diplomatic 
ability  in  this  business,  xii.  16.  His  unsuccessful  negotiation 
respecting  a  peace  in  1801,  xi.  241  to  154. — successful  nego- 
tiation in  the  same  year,  xii.  390  to  305.  Angry  discussions 
between  the  French  and  English  governments  after  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  xii.  393  to  408. 

Oude,  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  towards  the  vizier  and  the  be. 
gums  of,  vii.  159  to  178.  Parliamentary  charge  against  Mr. 
Hastings  on  this  account,  viii.  146. — this  charge  opened  in  his 
impeachment,  viii.  208. 

Oudenard,  battle  of,  in  1708,  ii.  295,  296. 

Oxford  (university  of),  its  contest  with  James  II.  respecting  the 
presidency  of  Magdalen  college,  i.  63  1065.  Memorable  de- 
cree of  the  university  in  1683  respecting  the  principles  of  go- 
vernment, iii.  7  note. 

Oxford  (earl  of),  his  dissension  with  lord  Bolingbruke,  ii.  378, 
to  380,  401.  Impeached,  iii.  19,  24  to  26. — acquitted,  but 
excepted  out  of  the  act  of  grace,  iii.  83  to  85. 

Oxford  (earl  of),  his  pacificatory  motion  in  1797,  x.  203. 

P. 

Paine  (Thomas)  publishes  his  Rights  of  Man  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  viii.  348  to 
352. 

Palatinate  (the)  invaded  by  the  French  in  the  campaign  of  17991 
xi.  145- 

Palatine  invaded  by  the  French  army  under  Bonaparte  in  1799^ 
xi.  193. 

Palliser  (sir  Hugh),  his  extraordinary  conduct  in  the  engage- 
ment oft  Ushant  in  1778}  dispute  with  admiral  Keppel  j 
courts-martial  on  both  those  officers,  vi.  382  to  386. 

Papists,  severe  bill  against,  in  1700,  ii.  37. 

Parish  quota  bill  rejected  by  the  commons  in  1703,  ii.  177. 

Parliament  of  England,  session  of,  in  1670,  i.  15.  In  1672,  i-  16. 
In  1673,  i.  20.  In  1674,  i.  21.  In  1678,  i.  28.  In  1679, 
i.  29.  In  i6So,  i.  33  to  35.  In  1685,  i.  43,  50.  Convention 
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pf  the  estates  of  the  realm  summoned  on  the  abdication  of 
James  II.  in  January  1^89,  i.  85 — -converted  into  a  parliament, 
i.  in,  147.  Session  of  parliament  in  1689-90,  i.  164.  In 
1690,  i.  169  to  174.  In  1690-1,  i.  202  to  205.  In  1691-2,  i.  228 
to  236.  In  1692-3,  i.  160  to  271.  In  1693-4,  i.  323  to  330. 
In  1694-5,  i.  340.  In  1695-6,  i.  37*  to  391.  In  1696-7, 
i.  406  to  425.  In  1697-8,  i.  443  to  459.  In  1698-9,  ii.  2  tp 
12.  In  1699-1700,  ii.  32  to  48.  In  1701,  ii.  73  to  98.  In 
17011,  11.113,  12510135.  In  1702-3,  ii.  151  to  157.  In. 
1703-4,  ii.  167  to  177.  In  1704-5,  ii.  301.  In  1705-6,  ii.  227 
to  237.  In  1706-7;  union  with  Scotland  effected,  ii.  264. 
to  266. 

Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  session  of  (first)  in  1707-8,  ii.  286  to, 
293.  In  1708-9,  ii.  304  to  307.  In  1709-10,  ii.  318.  In 
1710-11,  ii.  332  to  336.  In  1711-12,  ii.  351  to  362.  In  1713, 
ii.  37410378.  In  1714,  ii.  393,  iii.  12.  In -1715-16,  iii.  16^ 
441057.  In  1717,  iii.  68  to  85.  In  1717-18,  iii.  9*  to  98.  In. 
1718-19,  iii.  1 1510  133.  In  1719-20,  iii.  140  to  14.7.  IH  1720-1, 
iii.  175  to  192.  In  1721-2,  iii.  198  to  203.  In  1722-3,  iii. 
10910227.  In  1724,  iii.  23310237.  In  1724-5,  iii.  244  to 
247.  In  1726,  iii.  259  to  270.  In  1727,  iii.  278  to  291.  In 
1728,  iii.  332  to  337.  1111729,  iii.  339  to  343.  In  1730,  iii. 
357  to  364..  In '1731,  iii.  38410395.  In  1732,  iii.  408  to 
424.  In  1733,  iii.  42810438.  In  1734,  iii.  444  to  463.  In 
1735,  "'•  46410467.  In  1736,  111.47010484.  In  1737,  iii. 
487  to  500.  In  1738,  iv.  2  109..  In  1739,  lv-  1J  to  *3-  'a 
1739-40,  iv.  51.  In  1740-1,  iv.  52  to  59.  In  1741-2,  iv.  59 
to  62.  In  1742-3,  iv.  76  to  78.  In  1743-4,  iv.  12410  149. 
In  1744-5, iv.  J7*  to  l83-  1°  I74^>  '1V-  *9°  to  '9--  1°  1746-7. 
iv.  19410196.  In  1747-8,  iv.  19710199.  In  1749,  iv.  213. 
In  1750,  iv.  215  to  217.  In  1751,  iv.  221  to  223.  In  1751-2, 
iv.  226  to  230.  In  1752,  iv.  233.  In  1753,  iv.  234.  In  1754, 
iv.  256.  In  1754-5,  iv.  256.  In  1755-6,  iv.  274  to  287. 
In  1756-7,  iv.  305  to  312.  In  1757-8,  iv.  42710429.  In 
1758-9,  iv.  436.  In  1759-60,  iv.  43810440.  In  1760-1,  v. 
91017.  In  1761-2,  v.  57,  58.  In  176.2-3,  v.  78,  79.  In 
i7*>3-4»  v-  9910119.  In  1764-5,  v.  141  to  149.  In  1766,  v. 
154  to  179.  In  1766-7,  v.  22810245.  In  1768,  v.  261  to 
266,275,276.  In  1768-9,  v.  278  to  286.  In  1770,  v.  296  to 
324.  In  1770-1,  v.  334  to  353.  In  1772,  v.  35810  380.  In 
1772-3,  v.  384  10427.  In  1774,  vi. 45  to  70.  In  1774-5,  vi. 
8710134.  In  1775-6,  vi.  16410194.  In  1776-7,  vi.  27010 
*yi.  In  1777-8,  vi.  323  to  362.  In  1778-9,  vi.  386  to  399. 
In  1779-80,  vii.  2  to  38.  In  1780-1,  vii.  60  to  73.  In 
1781-2,  vii.  261  to  327.  In  1782-3,  vii.  34410  368.  In  1783-4, 
vii.  385  to  407.  In  1784,  vii.  407,  viii.  iz  to  33.  In  1784-5, 
viii.  58  1079.  In  1786,  viii.  9010  114.  In  1787,  viii.  120 
10157.  In  1787-8,  viii.  194  to  212.  In  1788-9,  viii.  213  to 
453.  In  i79°>  viii.  297  to  331.  In  1790-1,  viii.  352  to  382. 
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In  179*,  viii.  4.00  to  442.  In  1794-3,  viii.  500  to  517,  ix.  3  to> 
34,  54.  to  64..  In  17941  ix.  118  to  183.  In  I794--5,  ix.  275  to 
311.  In  1795-6,  x.  3  to  56.  In  1796-7,  x.  14.4.  to  141.  In 
1797-8,  x.  351  to  398.  In  1798-9,  xi.  31075.  In  1799-1800; 
union  with  Ireland  effected,  xi.  196  to  361,  388  to  395.  In 
1800,  xii.  132  to  144.. 

Parliament  (imperial),  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  session  of 
(rirst),  in  iSoi,  xii.  145  to  167,  109  10241.  In  1801.2,  xii. 
337  to  3?8» 

Parliament  of  Ireland,  session  of,  in  1695,  i.  357.  In  1698, 
i.  463  In  1713-14,  ii.  38810390.  In  1719,  iii.  133.  In 
1723,  iii.  139.  In  1745-6,  iv.  187.  In  1754,  iv.  240  to  243. 
In  1770,  v.  324  to  326.  In  1779-80,  vi.  4,14,  415.  In  1781, 
vii.  258.  In  1783-4,  viii.  36  to  49.  In  1785,  viii.  53  to  58, 
79  to  88.  In  1789,  viii.  230.  In  1793,  ix.  64  to  76,  x.  404. 
In  1795,  ix.  3:.!  tj  341.  In  1799,  X1-  75  to  91'  'n  *8ooj 
union  with  Great  Britain  effected,  xi.  363  to  388,  395. 

Parliament  of  Scotland.     See  the  article  Scotland, 

Parliament,  session  of,  held  in  Corsica>  in  1795,  ix.  393. 

Parties,  state  of,  at  the  accession  of  George  III.,  v.  19.  la 
1764,  v.  119.  In  1784,  viii.  2.  In  1796,  x.  185.  In  Ireland, 
on  the  first  agitation  of  the  measure  of  an  union,  xi.  85. 

Partition,  treaty  of,  relative  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  Philip  IV.,  i.  466  to  472 . — second  treaty, 
ii.  24  to  30. — proceedings  of  the  English  parliament  on  this 
subject,  ii.  80  1087.  Ot  Poland,  in  1772,  vi.  229. — in  i793« 
viii.  482. — final,  in  1795,  ix.  263. 

Passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  preached  by  Dr.  Sacheverel 
in  1709,  ii.  319. — by  bishop  Horsley  before  the  house  of  peers 
in  1793,  ix.  45. 

Patna  (famous  Indian)  cause,  vii.  196  note. 

Patriotism  displayed  by  the  British  nation  in  1798,  x.  396. 

Paul  (emperor).     See  the  article  Russia. 

Paul  Jones  takes  the  Serapis  man  of  war  in  1779,  vi.4i5. 

Peerage,  bill  for  limiting,  rejected,   iii.  132,  14110144. 

Peers,  twelve  created  at  once  by  queen  Anne,  ii.  356.  Questions 
on  the  parliamentary  privileges  of  Scottish  peers,  and  their 
eldest  sons,  ii.  304,  305,  354. 

Pelbam  (Mr.),  secretary  at  war  at  the  accession  of  George  If., 
his  character,  iii.  327.  Appointed  first  minister,  iv.  170. 
His  laudable  plans,  iv.  233.  His  death,  iv.  236. 

Penal  statutes,  lord  Stanhope's  motion  in  1789  for  repealing  va- 
rious obsolete  and  vexatious  ones,  viii.  238  to  240. 

fnm  (Mr.)  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  respecting 
the  affairs  of  America  in  1775,  vi.  173. 

PtmioM-bill  rejected  by  the  lords  in  1730,  iii.  361.— in  1731,  iii. 
414.— in  1740,  iv.  51.  See  also  the  article  Place  bill. 

Peter  the  Gnat,  commencement  of  his  political  and  military  ca- 
reer, i.  403.  Visits  England  in  1697,  i.  4.61.  Totally  defeats 
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Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa,  ii.  316.     Treaty  with  Sweden  against 
Great  Britain,  iii.  85  to  89.     His  death,  and  character,  iii.  *5*. 

Peter  II.  of  Russia,  his  death,  iii.  345. 

Peter  III.,  his  accession,  and  early  subsequent  death,  \v.  421,  4.11. 

Peterborough  (earl  of),  his  continental  campaign  of  1705,  ii.  225 
to  227.— of  1706,  ii.  243,  344.  Parliamentary  proceedings 
respecting  him  in  1707  and  nit,  ii.  286,  287,  335. 

Peter  iv  aradin,  battle  of,  in  1716,  iii.  103. 

Philadelphia  taken  by  the  English  in  1777,  vi.  303. 

Philip  If.,  partition  of  Spain  on  the  event  of  his  death  projected 
by  king  William,  i.  466  to  472.  Further  proceedings  relative 
to  the  succession  ;  Philip  declares  the  archduke  of  Austria 
his  sole  beir,  ii.  18  1030.  French  party  gain  the  ascendancy  t 
the  king  finally  bequeaths  the  succession  to  the  duke  of  An- 
jou ;  death  of  Philip,  ii.  64  to  68. 

Philip  V.  (duke  of  Anjou)  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Spain  on 
the  death  of  Philip  IV.,  ii.  66.  Acknowledged  by  the  States 
General,  ii.  75.  Commands  the  Italian  army  in  person  against 
the  confederates,  ii.  146.  Peace  of  Utrecht,  ii.  373.  Con- 
questof  Sardinia,  iii.  101.  Abdicates  the  throne;  which  on  the 
death  of  his  son  he  resumes,  iii.  241 ,  241 .  Depredations  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1729,  iii.  340.— in  1731,  i»i.  3913. — disputes 
witn  Great  Britain  on  this  subject,  iii.  428.  Dispute  with. 
Portugal  in  1735,  iii.  468.— with  Austria  in  1736,  iii.  471  to 
480.  Transactions  in  the  West  Indies  in  1738,  iv.  6.— 'spi- 
rited address  of  the  British  house  of  commons  respecting,  iv.  9. 
— ^convention  signed  at  Prado,  iv.  10.— war  with  Great  Britain, 
on  this  subject  in  1739,  iv.  23,  26.  Death  of  Philip,  iv.  196. 

Pichegru  (general)  conquers  Holland  in  the  campaign  of  1794-5, 
ix.  195. 

Piedmont  united  to  France  in  1802,  xn.  424. 

Pigot  (lord)  appointed  governor  of  Madras,  vii.  192.  Arrested 
and  imprisoned  by  the  council  of  that  presidency,  vii.  193,  194. 

Pilaitz,  convention  of,  in  1791,  viii.  445. 

Pitt  (Mr.,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham),  his  speech  respecting 
the  discharge  of  the  Hanoverian  mercenaries  in  1743,  iv.  130. 
Appointed  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  privy  counsellor,  iv. 
170.  His  character,  iv.  210.  Remarkable  acknowledgement 
made  by  him  in  parliament,  iv.  220.  Opposes  in  1755  the 
measures  of  the  court,  iv.  275.  Dismissed  from  his  office,  iv. 
277.  Reinstated,  iv.  305  Again  dismissed,  iv.  309,  Again, 
restored,  iv.  310.  Resigns,  v.  45.  His  speech  respecting  the 
American  stamp-act,  in  1766,  v.  162,  166.  Created  earl  of 
Chatham,  and  lord  privy  seal,  v.  183.  See  further  the  article 
Chatham  (earl  of). 

Pitt  (Mr.),  his  motion  for  art  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation, in  1782,  vii.  303  to  311.  Appointed  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  that  ye.ir  vii.  322.  Resigns,  vii.  358.  His 
plan  of  parliamentary  reform  in  1783,  vii.  365.  Appointed 
first  minister  ia  that  year,  vii.  396.  His  India  bill,  rejected, 
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vii.  100.  Triumphs  over  the  opposition,  vii.  408.  His  second 
India  bill,  pissed,  via.  16  to  20.  His  ultimate  plan  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  in  1785,  viii,  6 1  to  65.  Opposes  the  repeal  of 
the  test  laws,  in  1787,  viii.  131  to  135.  His  speeches  at  differ- 
ent times  in  favour  of  the  abolition  ofthe  slave-trade,  viii.  210, 
4.15,  x.  381,  xi.  69.  His  plan  in  1786  for  redeeming  the  na- 
tional debt,  viii.  97  to  101.  His  conduct  respecting  the  im- 
peachment of  Mr.  Hastings,  viii.  14.5,  148.  His  memorable 
speech  on  the  prosperous  state  or  the  nation  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1792,  viii.  402  to  404.  His  total  dereliction  of 
the  principles  of  Whiggism,  viii.  421.  Examined  as  an  evi- 
dence on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Tooke  for  high-treason,  in  1794$ 
his  incredible  want  of  recollection,  ix.  240.  Improvidence  of 
his  financial  administration,  x.  39.  His  speech  respecting  the 
failure  of  lord  Malmesbury's  first  negotiation,  in  1796,  x.  167 
to  174.  Petitions  to  the  king  in  1797  for  the  removal  of 
ministers,  x.  221.— motions  in  parliament  for  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.Pitt,  x.  22310217.  Opposes  a  parliamentary  reform  in  that 
year,  x.  229.  Duke  of  Bedford's  motion  for  the  dismission  of 
ministers,  in  the  same  year,  x.  232  to  236.  Project  of  a  new 
administration  rejected  by  the  king,  x.  241.  His  speech  on 
the  rupture  of  lord  Malmesbury's  second  negotiation,  in  1797, 
x.  360  to  366.  His  duel  with  Mr.  Tierney,  in  1798,  x.  380, 
381.  His  speeches  respecting  an  union  with  Ireland,  xi.  29, 
30  to  37.— respecting  the  rejection  of  the  overture  ofthe  first 
consul  for  peace  in  January  1800,  xi.  321  to  334.  Dissensions 
in  the  cabinet,  xii.  152.  Total  change  of  administration,  xii. 
155. — extraordinary  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  xii.  159.  His 
character,  xii.  167.  Motions  of  censure  on  the  late  administra- 
tion, xii.  371,  372.  Vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pitt  j  his  birth- 
day celebrated,  xii.  373. 

Pitt  and  Gren-iiille  acts  in  1795,  x.  10  to  27. 

Piui  VI.  (pope)  makes  a  journey  to  Vienna  in  1782,  vii.  37?, 
Sues  to  France  for  peace  in  1796,  x.  74,  78.  His  incredible 
obstinacy,  x.  83.  His  territories  overrun  by  the  French  in  the 
campaign  of  1797,  x.  247.  Peace  of  Tolentino,  x.  251.  In» 
surreciion  at  Rome,  x.  449.  Subversion  ofthe  papal  govern- 
ment, x.  455,  456  to  460.  His  death,  xi,  1 59. 

Pius  PH.  elected  to  the  popedom  in  1800,  xii.  57,  58.  Concor- 
datum  with  France,  xii.  31810325. — ratified  and  celebrated, 
xii.  409, 410. 

Place  bill  rejected  in  1692,  i.  264.  Passed  by  both  houses  in  1693, 
but  royal  assent  refused  5  parliamentary  proceedings  hereupon, 
i.  323,  324.  Rejected  in  1702,  ii.  157. — in  1734,  Hi-  451. — in 
1740,  by  a  very  small  majority,  iv.  51. — in  1742,  iv.  65,  78.— 
in  1794,  ix.  156. 

Plassrj,  victory  at,  in  1757,  iv.  369. 

Poland,  affairs  of,  in  1696  ;  death  of  the  king,  John  Sobieski  i  the 
elector  of  Saxony  obtains  the  crown,  i.  435  to  437.  Interpo- 
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sition  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  the  dissidents 
in  1726,  iii.  266.  Death  of  Augustus  II.,  and  consequent 
hostilities  on  the  continent,  iii.  438,  439.  Partition  of  Poland 
in  1772,  vi.  229  to  231.  Revolution,  and  second  partition  of, 
in  1793,  viii.  477  to  482.  Transactions  in  1794  and  17955 
final  partition  of  Poland,  ix.  255  to  263. 

Pollen  (Mr.),  his  pacificatory  motion  in  parliament,  in  1797,  x.  202. 

Pondicberry  taken  by  the  English  in  1761,  iv.  375.  In  1779,  vi. 
416.  In  1793,  ix.  108. 

Poz«c#5y  (Mr.),his  motion  in  the  Irish-parliament  in  1799  respect- 
ing the  eventual  appointment  of  a  regent,  xi.  89, 

Pep-gun  plot  in  1794,  ix.  228.     Revived  in  1795,  ix.  397. 

Population  of  England  and  Wales,  act  for  ascertaining,  in  1800, 
xii.  138, 

Porteous  (captain)  put  to  death  by  the  mob  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1736,  iii.  486.  Parliamentary  proceedings  on  this  subject,  iii, 
487  to  491. 

Portland  (earl  of),  extravagant  donations  to  him  by  king  William, 
i.  376  to  380.  Superseded  in  that  monarch's  favour  by  the  eaii 
of  Albemarle,  i.  460, 461.  Impeached  for  his  conduct  respect- 
ing the  partition  treaty  of  1698  (see  i.  471),  ii.  84. — ac- 
quitted by  the  lords,  ii,  94. 

•Portland  (duke  of),  prime  minister  in  1783,  vii.  359.  Joins  the 
alarmists  in  1792,  viii.  505.  His  letter  to  the  imd-lieutenant 
of  Oxford  on  the  scarcity  in  1800,  xii.  125. 

Portobello  taken  by  admiral  Vernon  in  1740,  iv.  id. 

Pcrto  Ferrajo,  gallant  defence  of,  by  the  British,  in  1801,  xii.  285. 

Porto  Rico,  unsuccessful  attempt  against,  in  1797,  x.  276. 

Portugal  accedes  to  the  grand  alliance  against  France  in  1703, 
ii.  163,  165.— campaign  of  1705,  ii.  224.  Dispute  with  Spaia 
in  1735,  iii.  468.  Death  of  Juan  V.,iv.  2?!.  War  with  Spain 
in  1762,  v.  64. — peace,  v.  77.  Death  of  Joseph  I.,  vii.  384. 
Arrest  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  at  Paris  in  1797,  x.  343. 
The  prince  of  Brasil  declares  himself  regent,  xi.  255.  Sub- 
sidy from  Great  Britain  in  1801,  xii.  233.  War  with  Spain  in 
that  year,  xii.  259. — invasion  of  Portugal  by  ^he  Spaniards, 
xii.  260. — treaty  of  Badajoz,  xii.  261,  French  invasion  of 
Portugal;  pacification  of  Madrid,  xii.  262. 

tott-bont  tax  first  farmed  in  1787,  viii.  123. 

Prado,  convention  signed  at,  in  1738,  iv.  lo.— debates  in  par- 
liament lespecting,  iv.  ii,  13.  bpain  charged  with  violating 
the  convention,  iv.  20,  33. 

Pragmatic  sanction,  explanation  of  this  term,  iii.  256  note.  Gua- 
rantee ot,  in  1731,  iii.  402. 

Presbyterian  act  passed  in  Scotland  in  1704,  ii.  196  to  198. 

Presents,  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  respecting  the  acceptance  of, 
vii.  97  to  100,  163.  Parliamentary  charge  against  him  on  this 
subject,  viii.  153. 

Praton  Pans,  battle  of,  in  1745,17.  no. 
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Pretender  (the)  born,  i.  76.  Overtures  of  the  Jacobites  in  Eng- 
land  in  his  favour,  rejected  by  his  father,  li.  62.  Recognized 
as  king  of  England  on  his  father's  death  by  the  court  of 
Fiance,  ii.  106.  Attainted  by  the  English  parliament,  and 
the  oath  of  abjuration  imposed,  ii.  115,  118.  Embarks  in  a 
French  flotilla  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  in  1708, 
ii.  291.  Sends  a  letter  of  proposals  to  queen  Anne,  ii.  349. 
Addresses  of  the  English  parliament  to  the  queen  respecting 
his  residence  at  Lorraine,  ii.  377. — her  partiality  for  his  cause, 
ii.  381  to  383.  Further  address  of  the  honse  of  lords  against 
him;  and  the  queen's  answer,  ii.  395.  Proclamation  issued 
against  him,  in  1711,  ii.  403.  Parliamentary  vote  against  him 
in  if  14,  iii.  13.  Proclaimed  in  Scotland  in  1715,  iii.  30. — in 
England,  iii.  32. — lands  in  Scotland  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time 
re-embarks,  iii.  34.— suppression  of  the  rebellion,  iii.  35. — • 
(his  character,  iii.  35. — )  particulars  of  this  enterprise,  iii.  36 
1038..  Spanish  attempt  in  his  favour  in  1719,  iii.  134.  Con- 
spiracy in  England  against  the  government  in  1722  ;  extrava- 
gant declaration  of  the  Pretender,  iii.  207  to  214.  Attempt  in 
Scotland  in  1745,  iv.  108,  (seethe  article  Rebellion  of  that  year.) 
His  death,  v.  139. 

Tretyman  (bishop),  extract  from  his  thanksgiving  sermon  in  1797, 
x.  3.1.7. 

Price  (Dr.),  his  '  Observations  on  the  War  with  America,'  vi. 
200.  Preaches  his  famous  sermon  before  the  Revolution  So- 
ciety in  1789,  viii.  294. 

Priestley  (Dr.),  outrages  committed  against  him  in  the  riots  at 
Birmingham  in  1791,  viii.  396  10400. 

Priests,   universal  characteristics  of,  i.  299. 

Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II. ;  his  marriage,  and  revenue 
settled  upon  him  in  consequence,  iii.  491.  His  misunderstand- 
ing with  the  court,  iii.  505.  His  death,  iv.  206.  His  patronage 
ot  literature,  iv.  446. 

Son  of  George  III.  j  his  birth,  v.  75.  Application  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  in  1787,  viii.  13610145.  Proceedings  rela- 
tive to  a  regency  in  1788,  viii.  222  to  228.  His  marriage,  and 
establishment,  ix.  313  to  318.  His  claim  as  duke  of  Cornwall 
in  1802,  xii.  347,  348. 

Prusjia  accedes  to  the  grand  alliance  against  France  in  1703,  ii. 
163.  War  of  1740  respecting  the  title  of  Maria  Theresa,  iv. 
29. — the  king  concludes  a  separate  peace,  iv.  104.  Alliance 
with  Great  Britain  in  1755,  iv.  269.  War  with  Austria  in 
1778,  vii.  373. — peace,  vii.  376.  Dispute  with  the  states  of 
ilolhndin  1787  ;  invasion  of  that  country,  viii.  176,180. — 
settlement  of  these  disputes,  viii.  192,  193,  196.  Convention  of 
Pilnitr.  in  1791,  viii.  445.  Subsidy  from  Great  Britain  in  1794, 
ix.  I6i,  187.— parliamentary  motion  on  this  subject,  ix.  181  to 
183.  Peace  with  France,  ix.  •346,  347.  Death,  and  character. 
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of  Frederic  William  II.  ;  accession  of  Frederic  William  III., 
X.  345.  Wise  conduct  of  the  king  in  1798,  x.  543.  He  takes 
possession  of  Cuxhaven  in  1800,  xii.  91  to  93.  Armed  neutra- 
lity of  the  northern  courts  in  that  year,  xii.  174.  to  177,  (see  the 
article  Armed  neutrality  .) 

fulteney(Mr.),  his  speech  respecting  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  173*, 
iii.  41!.  His  treachery,  iv.  63. 

Pulteney  (sir  James),  his  abortive  attempt  on  Ferrol  in  i8o», 
xii.  33. 

Pultoiua,  battle  of,  ii.  316. 

Pyramids,  battle  near,  between  the  French  and  Mamelouks  in 
1798,  x.  508. 


le  alliance  in  1718,  iii.  105. 
Quakers  petition  in  1721,  iii.  aoi,  202.    Their  remarkable  peti- 

tion against  the  slave-trade  in  1783,  viu  367. 
S^ualijication  (parliamentary)  act  passed,  iv.  439. 
Quebec,  unsuccessful  expedition  against,  in  1711,  ii.  34*.     Expe- 

dition against,  under  general  Wolfe,    iv.  34510331.  Unsuc- 

cessfully besieged  by  the  Americans  in  1776,  vi.  239. 
Queen  Jnne's  bounty  established,  ii.  17510  177. 
Quten  Charlotte  man  of  war  burnt  at  sea  in  1800,  xii.  «*. 
Quiberon  bay,  French  defeated  off,  by  admiral  Hawkein  1759,  iv. 

359.    Disastrous  British  expedition  to  Quiberon  in  1795,  ix. 

357,  36910  378. 

R. 

Qamillies,  battle  of,  ii.  240  to  242. 

Rastactt,  congress  of,  in  1797,  opened,  x.  339.  Its  proceedings, 
x.  524,  xi.  91.  The  negotiation  finally  broken  off,  xi.  103. 
—  assassination  of  the  French  deputies,  xi.  10510  in. 

Rebellion  in  Scotland  and  in  England  in  1715,  iii.  30,  31.  The 
Pretender  proclaimed  at  Caftletown,  iii.  30.  Insurrection  in 
Northumberland,  iii.  31.  The  Pretender  proclaimed  in  the 
north  of  England,  iii.  32.  Battle  of  Sheriff-moor,  iii.  31, 
The  Pretender  arrives  in  Scotland,  and  in  a  very  short  time  re- 
embarks,  iii.  34.  Suppression  of  the  rebellion,  iii.  35.  Fur' 
ther  particulars  of  this  enterprife,  iii.  36  to  38.  Trials  for 
high  treafon,  iii.  38.  Conduct  of  government  towards  the  per- 
f'ons  apprehended,  iii.  85. 

Rebellion  in  Scotland  in  1745,  iv.  108.  The  young  Preten- 
der  lands  in  Scotland,  iv.  108.  Proclaims  his  father  at  Edin- 
burgh, iv.  no.  Defeated  by  the  royal  army  at  Preston  Pans, 
jv.  i  jo.  Advances  to  Carlisle,  Manchester,  and  Derby,  iv. 
ni,ii2.  Retreats  into  Scotland,  iv,  113.  Totally  defeated 
at  Culloden,  iv.  114.  His  subsequent  distresses,  and  escape 
ro  France,  iv.  115,  116. 
America  declared  to  be  in  rebellion,  in  1775,  vi.  109. 
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Rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1798,  x.  416,4.1?.  The  rebels  de- 
feated at  New  Ross,  x.  430. — and  at  Enniscorthy,  x.  431. 
Suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  the  south,  x.  433. — in  the  north, 
x.  437,  440,  441.  Rebellion  in  the  west,  x.  444. — suppressed 
by  lord  Cornwallis,  x.  445.  Consequences  of"  the  rebellion,  x. 
448. 

Recognition,  act  of,  passed  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  ii.  191, 
192. 

Reeves  (Mr.)  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  the  conftitution  in  1795,  x. 

*3- 

Reform  (economical).     See  the  article  (Economy. 

Reform  in  parliament,  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  respecting,  in  1782,  viJ. 
3°3t  3"»  Reflections  on  a  parliamentary  reform,  vii.  306  to 
311.  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of,  in  1783,  vii.  365.  Mr.  Sawbridge's 
motion  in  1784,  viii.  15.  Irish  national  convention  on  this 
subject  in  that  year,  viii.  341042. — letter  of  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, viii.  35.*  Mr.  Flood's  motions  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
Tiii.  38,  44,  57.  Second  Irish  national  convention  in  the  same 
year,  viii.  49  to  53,  56.  Reflections  on  the  claim  of  universal 
suffrage,  viii.  43.  Mr.  Pitt's  ultimate  plan  of  reform,  in  1785, 
viii.  61  to  65.  Mr.  Flood's  motion  in  the  British  parliament 
in  1790,  viii.  315.  Mr.  Grey's  motion  in  1793,  ix.  57  to  62.—- 
in  1797,  x.  227  to  232.  Reflexions  on  reform  in  general,  x. 
236  to  240. 

Regency  act  passed  in  1751,  iv.  221. — in  1765^.148.  Proceedings 
relative  to  the  regency  in  1788,  viii.  214  to  231. 

Regulations  of  office,  beneficial,  in  1785,  viii.  65. 

Reichenbacb,  convention  of,  in  1790,  viii.  376. 

Religion,  subversion  of,  in  France,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  re- 
volution, ix.  102  to  105. 

Revenue  committee  established  by  Mr.,  Hastings  in  India,  vii.  189 
to  191.  Parliamentary  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings  respecting 
the  revenue,  viii.  154. 

Revolution  society,  its  congratulatory  address  to  the  French  na- 
tional assembly  in  1789,  viii.  295. 

Revolutionary  tribunal  established  in  France  in  1793,  ix.  87.  Its 
savage  proceedings,  ix.  101. 

Rickmo/iJ(duke  of),  his  proposition  respecting  annual  parliaments, 
in  1780,  vii.  36.  His  letter  respecting  a  parliamentary  re- 
form,in  1784,  viii.  35.  His  fortification  project  rejected  bythe 
house  of  commons,  viii.  91  1096- 

Rights  of  man,  declaration  of,  published  by  the  French  national 
assembly  in  1789,  viii.  291.  Pamphlet  of  Thomas  Paine  with 
this  title,  viii.  348. — its  wonderful  effects,  viii.  350. 

Riot  act  pasted,  in'.  83. 

Riots  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  1717,  iii.  78.  In  1766, 
on  account  of  the  high  price  of  provisions,  v.  226.  At  Boston 
in  1770,  vi.  22.  In  London  in  1780,  vii.  31. — laudable  con- 
duct of  the  king,  vii.  34. — sanguinary  judicial  proceedings 
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against  the  rioters,  vii.  35.  Church  and  king  riots  at  Birming- 
ham iu  1791,  viii.  396  to  400. — motion  in  parliament  respect- 
ing, viii.  421  to  4.35.  In  Westminster,  against  the  recruiting, 
houses,  in  1795,  ix.  396.  In  different  parts  of  England,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  in  1800,  xii.  123. 

Ripperda  (due  de),  his  projects  ;  and  particulars  respecting  him, 
iii.  267  to  270. 

Ri<voli,  battle  of,  in  1797,  x.  245. 

Robespierre^  his  ascendancy  in  1 793,  ix.  102.  His  character,  and 
conduct,  ix.  106,  107.  His  tall,  and  execution,  ix.  214.  to 
221. 

Rockefort,  unsuccessful  attempt  on,  in  1757,  iv.  313. 

Rockingbam  (marquis  of),  first  minister,  v.  151.  Dismissed,  v. 
179.  His  spirited  amendment  to  the  address,  in  i779>  vii.  3. 
A  second  time  minister,  vii.  290.  His  death,  vii.  320. 

Rodney  (admiral),  his  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent  in  1780,  vii.  43.  His  indecisive  engagement  in  the 
West  Indies  in  the  same  year,  vii.  44.  His  extraordinary  con- 
duct at  St.  Eustatia  in  1781,  vii.  232  to  234.  His  victory  over 
the  French  fleet  off  Dominique  in  1782,  vii.  33010  333. 

Rohilla  war,  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  respecting,  vii.  79  to  95. 
Decision  of  the  house  of  commons  in  his  favour  on  this  sub- 
ject, viii.  113. 

Rome.  See  the  articles  Pius  VI.  ;  and  Pius  VII.  Roman  repub- 
lic established  in  1798,  x.  456  to  460,  532.  Neapolitan  army 
enters  Rome  ;  t'heir  defeat,  x.  539.  Rome  surrenders  to  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  xi.  158.— generosity  of  the  British  com- 
mander, xi.  163. 

Rooke  (sir  George),  his  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Cadiz,  ii.  148 
to  150.  Capture  of  Vigo,  with  the  fleet  and  galleons,  ii. 
150.— of  Gibraltar,  in  1704,  ii.  188.  Engages  the  French 
fleet  off  Malaga,  ii.  188.  Parliamentary  proceedings  against 
him  for  misconduct,  ii.  207,  208. 

Xosbach,  the  king  of  Prussia  defeats  the  French  at,  in  1757,  iv. 
384. 

Hoyal  assent  refused  by  king  William  to  the  triennial  bill,  i.  265. 
—to  the  place-bill,  i-  323. — parliamentary  proceedings  on  this 
latter  occasion",  i.  323,  324.  Refused  by  queen  Anne  to  the 
Scotch  act  of  security,  ii.  194,  195.  Dignified  mode  of  signi- 
fying the  royal  assent  in  Scotland  before  the  union,  ii.  201. 

Royal  George  founders  in  Portsmouth  harbour  in  1782,  vii.  334. 

Rumbold  (sir  Thomas),  parliamentary  proceedings  against,  vii. 
205. 

Russel  (admiral)  defeats  the  French  fleet  off  La  Hogue,  i.  256  to 
258.  Dismissed  from  the  service,  i.  262,  264.  Restored,  i. 
320.  Appointed  to  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  i.  324.  Com- 
mands in  the  Mediterranean  in  1694  and  1695,  i.  339,  369. 
2R  a 
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Advanced  to  the  peerage,  i.  425,  (sec  the  article  OrfOt'd 
(earl  of.) 

Jiussel  (lord),  his  attainder  reversed,  i.  133. 

Russia.  Dispute  with  Great  Britain  in  1716,  iii.  470.  War  with 
Turkey  in  1737,  iii.  501.  Treaty  of  commerce  with  England 
in  1766,  v.  175-  War  with  Turkey  in  1787,  viii.  159. — with 
Sweden  in  1788,  viii.  161,  Dispute  with  Great  Britain  respect- 
ing Oczakow  in  1791,  viii.  377-— formidable  opposition  in  the 
British  parliament,  and  consequent  retractation  of  the  minister, 
viii.  378  to  381— subsequent  debates  in  parliament  on  this 
subject,  viii.  401,  404,  405.  Defensive  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1795,  ix.  392.— treaty  in  1798,  x.  542.  Declaration  of 
the  emperor  Paul  in  1799,  xi.  152.  His  haughty  conduct,  xi. 
151.  His  manifesto  against  Spain,  xi.  253.  He  assumes  the  ti- 
tle of  grand-master  of  Malta,  xi.  255.  Withdraws  from  the 
coalition  against  France  in  1800,  xi.  397.  Misunderstanding 
with  Great  Britain  in  that  year,  xii.  93.  Extravagant  conduct 
of  the  emperor,  xii.  93  to  98.  Armed  neutrality  revived  by 
Russia  and  Sweden,  xii.  99,  (iee  the  article  Armed  neutrality.} 
Embassy  to  the  first  consul  in  1801,  xii.  193.  Death  of  the  em- 
peror Paul,  xii.  203.  Auspicious  change  in  the  politics  of 
Russia,  xii.  205.  Wise  conduct  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg 
respecting  the  general  peace  in  1801,  xii.  306  to  308.  Treaty 
•with  France,  and  with  Spain,  in  that  year,  xii.  317.  See  also 
the  articles  Peter  the  Great  j  Catherine  I. ;  and  Catherine  II. 

Rysivick,  treaty  of,  i.  440- 

S. 

Satheverel,  affair  of  his  famous  sermon,  ii.  319  to  315,  375, 
(see  also  iii.  315  note.) 

Sackville  (lord  George),  his  disgraceful  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Minden,  iv.  399.  Degraded  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial, 
iv.  440  to  442.  Appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies, 
vl  171.  Advanced  to  the  peerage,  vii.  277,  z;S. — protest  of 
the  lords  on  this  subject,  vii.  279. 

St.  Bernard  (mount),  passage  of  Bonaparte  across,  in  1800,  xi. 
403  to  406. 

St.  Cas,  unsuccessful  attack  on,  in  1758,  iv.  336. 

St.  Christopher  (island  of)  captured  by  the  French  in  1782,  vii. 
329. 

St.  Domingo,  forts  in,  captured  by  the  English  in  1793,  ix.  108. 
State  of  the  French  part  of  this  island  in  1796,  x.  105.  Port- 
au-Prince  evacuated  by  the  English  in  1798,  x.  494.  State  of 
this  island  in  1799,  xi.  178.— in  1809,  xii.  no.— -in  1801,  xii. 
308.  French  expedition  against  in  that  year,  xii.  329,  330, 
420. 

?/.  Eustatia  taken  by  theEnglish  in  1781  j  extraordinary  conduct 
of  admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan,  vii.  232  to  334.  Re- 
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taken  by  the  French  in  the  same  year,  vii.  435.— in  1795,  ix. 

353- 

St.  Lucia,  unsuccessful  attack  on,  by  the  French,  in  1778,  vi.  374, 
375.  Taken  by  the  English  in  1794,  ix.  aoa.  Recovered  by 
the  French  in  1795,  ix.  353 — by  the  English  in  1796,  x.  85. 

St.  Marino  (republic  of),  Bonaparte's  embassy  to,  in  the  campaign 
of  1797,  x.  251  to  155. 

St.  Vincent,  dispute  and  treaty  with  the  Caribbs  of,  v.  414  to  410. 
Taken  by  the  French  in  1779,  v*«  4°7-  Admiral  Rodney's 
victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off,  in  1780,  vii.  43. 

Saldanba  bay,  Dutch  squadron  taken  at,  by  the  English,  in  1796, 
x.  86. 

Saltzburgbers,  persecution  of,  iii.  427. 

Bancroft  (archbishop),  one  of  the  seven  prelates  who  petition  king 
James  against  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  i.  66.  Committed 
on  this  account  to  the  Tower,  i.  67.  Tried  and  acquitted,  i.  69. 
Refuses  to  consecrate  bishop  Burnet,  i.  in.— and  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  king  William,  i.  114. 
Deprived,  i.  116.  His  death,  and  character,  i.  341. 

Sandwich  (earl  of),  parliamentary  motions  for  censure  upon,  vi. 

389>  395»  396» v»-  277»  *8o. 
Sandys  (Mr.),  his  motion  for  the  removal  of  sir  Robert  Walpole, 

iv.  53- 

Saratoga,  general  Burgoyne  and  his  whole  army  surrender  at,  vi. 
319,  3*0, 

Sardinia.  Victor  Amadeus  resigns  the  crown  in  1729,  iii.  345. 
Subsidiary  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1793,  ix.  53,  147.  Peace 
with  France  in  1796,  x.  68.  War  with  France  in  1798,  x.  535, 
537.  Abdication  of  Charles  Emanuel  II.  in  1804,  xii.  413. 
Piedmont  united  to  France,  xii.  414  10427. 

Saumarez  (sir  James),  his  engagements  off  Algesiras  in  1801, 
xii.  182  to  285. 

Savannah,  the  French  repulfed  at,  in  1779,  v'«  4°9- 

Savile  (sir  George),  his  bill  for  enlarging  the  toleration  act  in 
1772,  rejected  by  the  lords,  v.  373  to  380,  421  to  417,  His  re- 
markable address  to  his  constituents  in  1780,  vii.  58. 

Sawbridge  (Mr.),  his  motion  respecting  a  parliamentary  reform 
in  1784,  viii.  15. 

Saxe  (mareschal),  his  brilliant  campaign  of  1746  in  Flanders,  iv. 
117. 

Saxony  (elector  of)  obtains  the  crown  of  Poland  in  1696,  i.  437. 

Scarborough  (earl  of)>  his  singularly  noble  conduct  in  1734,  iii. 
450. 

Scarcity  (excessive)  in  England  in  1800,  xii.  122  to  133.  Duke  of 
Portland's  letter  respecting,  xii.  1*5.  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, xii.  136  to  139. 

Scbajfbausen,  battle  off,  in  1799,  xi.  134. 

Scherer  (general)  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Lombardy 
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in  1799)  xi.  97.     His  disastrous  campaign,  xii.  99.     Resigns, 
xi.  icz.     Charges  of  corruption  against  him,  xi.  112. 
Schism  act  passed  in  1714,  ii.  398  to  402. 

Schomberg  (M.)  heads  the  English  army  sent  to  Ireland  on  the 
invasion  of  that  country  by  James  II.  after  the  revolution  ; 
his  inactive  campaign,  i.  161  to  164,  Killed  in  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  i.  179. 

Scotland:  session  of  parliament  in  1686,  i.  59.  Convention  of  the 
estates  in  1689  declare  king  James  to  have  forfaulted  the  crown, 
i.  133  to  135.  King  William  and  queen  Mary  proclaimed, 
i.  136. — their  coronation  oath,  i.  137.  Formidable  opposition 
to  the  new  government  excited  by  lord  Dundee,  i.  138. — this 
effort  entirely  subdued,  i.  143.  General  state  of  Scotland,  from 
the  Revolution  to  1693,  i.  183  to  313.  Session  of  parlia- 
ment in  1695,  i.  355  to  357.— in  169?,  i.  461. — in  1700,  ii. 
51  to  57,  (see  also  the  article  Indian  and  African  company.) 
Important  session  of  parliament  in  1702,  ii.  135  to  139.  Era- 
ser's plot,  in  1703,  ii.  172  to  175.  Affairs  of  Scotland  in  that 
year;  general  indemnity  publimed,  ii.  190. — Session  of  par- 
liament ;  act  of  recognition,  and  act  of  security,  passed,  ii.  191. 
— royal  assent  refused  to  the  latter,  ii.  194,  195. — toleration 
act  rejected,  ii.  195,  196.— presbyterian  act  passed,  ii.  196  to 
198.  Act  of  Security  revived,  and  passed  into  a  law,  ii.  200, 
201.  Alarm  of  the  English  parliament  at  these  proceedings, 
ii.  203  to  207.  Last  session  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  in 
1706,  ii.  248.  Scotch  treason  act  passed,  in  170$,  ii.  305,  306. 
Scottish  toleration  act,  in  1712,  ii.  361.  Rebellion  in  1715, 
iii.  30,  (see  the  article  Rebellion.)  Remarkable  tumult  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1736,  iii.  486  to  491.  Rebellion  1745,  iv.  108,  (FCC 
the  article  Rebellion.)  Act  for  abolishing  the  heretable  juris- 
dictions, in  1746,  iv.  195. — for  the  restoration  of  the  forfeited 
estates,  in  1784,  viii.  31. — for  the  relief  of  the  episcopalians, 
in  1792,  viii.  427.  Extraordinary  prosecutions  for  sedition,  in 
1793>  ix.  76  to  80. — parliamentary  proceedings  on  this  subject, 
ix.  136  to  140.  Trials  for  high-treason  in  1794,  ix.  127. 
Militia  act,  in  1797,  x.  240. 

Secession  (ministerial)  in  1717,  iii.  69.— ^-dissertation  respecting  its 
•  causes,  iii.  155.     Of  the  opposition  in  1739,  *v-  '9- — 'n  J77^» 
vi.  277.— in  1797,  x.  353. 

Sections  of  Paris,  insurrection  of,  in  October  1795,  ix.  381  to  385. 

Sscurity  (act  of)  passed  by  the  Scotch  parliament  in  1703,  ii.  192, 
193. — royal  assent  refused,  ii.  194. —revived,  and  passed  into 
a  law,  ii.  200,  201. 

Sedition,  royal  proclamation  for  the  suppression  of,  in  179*,  viii. 
429. — Prosecutions  in  confequence,  viii.  431.  Parliamentary 
motion  by  Mr.  Sheridan  respecting  the  reports  of  seditious 
practices,  in  1793,  ix.  32.  Extraordinary  prosecutions  for 
sedition  in  Scotland,  in  that  year,  ix.  76. — tyrannical  sentences 
pf  transportation,  ix.  78. — Parliamentary  proceedings  on  this 
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cuhject,  ix.  136  to  140.  Message  from  the  king  respecting  se- 
ditious societies  in  1794.,  ix.  163.  Sedition  act  passed  in  1795, 
x.  14.  to  27. — renewed  in  1801,  xii.  226  to  229. 

Senegal  taken  by  the  English  in  1758,  iv.  334.. — by  the  French  in 
1779.  vi,  416. 

September  massacres  at  Paris  in  1792,  vin.  470. 

Septennial  act  passed  in  1715,  iii.  43  to  57.  Ineffectual  attempt 
to  repeal,  in  1734,  iii.  444-— in  1742,  iv.  65 — in  1757,  iv.  429. 

Seringapatam  invested  by  the  British  army  in  1799,  xi.  286.  Taken 
by  storm,  xi.  290. 

Settlement  (act  of)  passed,  in  1701,  ii.  88,  89. 

Seven  Llano's,  republic  of,  established,  in  1800,  xii.  29. 

Seville,  convention  of,  in  1729,  iii.  351. — reprobated  in  parlia- 
ment, iii.  357. 

Sbdftesbury  (earl  of),  dissertation  on  his  character,  i.-87. 

Sbelburne  (earl  of),  his  motion  of  cecojiomical  reform  in  1780,  vii. 
20  to  24.  Appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  vii.  321,  315  to 
327.  His  defence  of  the  peace  with  America,  vii.  349  to  353. 
See  also  the  article  Lansdoivn  (marquis  of.) 

JJrtfcn/{James)  executed  for  a  design  against  the  life  of  George 
I.  iii.  97,  98. 

Sheridan  (Mr.)  his  eloquent  speech  in  opening  the  begum  charge 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  viii.  146.  His  speech  respecting  the 
"  war,  in  1794,  ix.  123  to  129. 

Sheriff -moor,  battle  at,  in  1715,  iii.  32. 

Stiffen  (Mr.)  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  speech  against  a 
standing  army  in  1717,  iii.  93  to  96.  His  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate declaration  in  debate,  iii.  432,  His  memorable  speech 
against  the  extraordinary  vote  of  credit  moved  by  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  iii.  453. 

Shop-tax  imposed,  in  1785,  viii.  66.  Ineffectual  attempt  for  its 
repeal  in  1786,'viii.  105. — in  1787,  viii.  124.  Repealed  in  1785, 
viii.  234. 

Shovel  (sir  Cloudesley)  shipwrecked  in  1707,  ii.  284,  285. 

Shrewsbury  (duke  of),  singular  circumstances  attending  his  ap- 
pointment by  king  William  to  the  seals,  i.  320,  321.  His 
amiable  personal  character,  ii.  12. 

Sicily,  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  against,  in  1718,  iii.  108. 

Sieyes  (abbe)  chosen  a  member  of  the  directory  in  1799,  xi.  112. 
Engages  with  Bonaparte,  in  the  same  year,  in  the  design  of  sub  - 
verting  the  existing  government,  xi.  an.  Establishment  of 
the  consular  constitution,  xi.  223. 

Silver  currency  called  in  and  recomed  in  1695,  i.  375. 

Sinking  fund  insidiously  plundered  in  1727,  iii.  290.  Incroach- 
ments  on,  in  1728,  iii.  336.  Openly  plundered  in  1733,  iii. 
433.  See  also  the  article  National  debt. 

Slave  trade,  remarkable  petition  of  the  quakers  against,  in  1783, 
vii.  367.  Act  for  its  regulation,  in  1788,  viii.  209.  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  motion  respecting  its  abolition  in  1789,  viii.  141  to 
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.—  in  1791*  viii.  368.  —  in  1792,  viii.  4.14,  417.  —  in  1754,  ix. 
148.  —  in  J795,  ix.  318,  x.  34.  —  in  1798,  x.  38110  385.  —  in  1799, 
xi.  66  to  71.  Parliamentary  motion  in  i8oz  for  preventing  the 
importation  of  negroes  into  Trinidad,  xii.  38510  387. 

Slavery  (hereditary)  abolished  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1780,  vii.  46. 

Smith  (sir  Sydney),  his  gallant  defence  of  Acre  in  1799,  xi.  195 
to  198,  aoo  to  207.  His  conduct  relative  to  the  treaty  of  El- 
Arisch,  xii.  34,  40  to  44. 

Smuggling,  act  for  the  prevention  of,  in  1784,  viii.  26. 

Smyrna  fleet  taken  by  the  French  in  1693,  i.  281,  282. 

Souoiu,  congress  of,  in  1728,  Hi.  338. 

Solmet  (count),  his  extraordinary  behaviour  in  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  i.  245  10247. 

Somert  (sir  John)  made  lord-keeper  in  1693  ;  his  illustrious  cha- 
racter, i.  272,  273.  Advanced  to  the  peerage,  and  made  chan- 
cellor,  i.  425.  His  advice  to  king  William  relative  to  that 
monarch's  project  of  a  partition  of  Spain,  i.  467  to  470.  Fac- 
tious attacks  on  him  by  the  commons,  ii.  33  to  37,  47.  Dis- 
missed from  his  office  of  chancellor,  ii.  49.  Impeached  for  his 
conduct  in  the  partition  treaty,  ii.  84.  His  defence  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  commons,  ii.  85.'  Addrefles  of  the  two  houses 
on  this  subject,  ii.  86,  87.  Acquitted  by  the  lords,  ii.  92  to  95. 
Observations  on  his  character,  iii.  41  note. 

South  sea  act  passed  in  1720,  iii.  146.  Its  pernicious  consequences, 
iii.  174.  Proceedings  of  parliament  thereupon,  iii.  176,  179 
to  182. 

Spain.  See  the  article*  PbiUp  IV.  ;  and  Philip  V.  Rupture  with 
Great  Britain  in  17*7,  iii.  283.—  peace,  iii.  294.  War  with 
Portugal  in  1762,  v.  64.  —  peace,  v.  77.  Hostile  declaration 
of  Great  Britain  in  1778,  vi.  397,  399.  Offer  of  mediation 
respecting  the  contest  with  America,  rejected,  vi.  400.  Peace 
with  Great  Britain  in  1782^11.346.  Convention  with  Great 
Britain  in  1786  relative  to  the  Mosquito  settlements,  viii.  117. 
Alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  France  in  1796,  x,  107. 
"War  with  GreatBritain,x.  108.  Russian  manifesto  against  Spain 
in  1799,  xi.  253,  Angry  dispute  with  Sweden  in  1800,  ocii.  85, 
Convention  with  France  in  1801,  xii.  191.  War  with  Portugal 
in  that  year,  xii.  259.  —  invasion  of  that  country,  xii.  260.—. 
treaty  of  Badajoz,  xii.  261.  Treaty  with  Russia  in  the  same 
year,  xii.  317. 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  expelled  for  corruption  in  1695, 
i.  347.  On  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  civil  list  in 
1804,  xii.  387,  388. 

Stair  (earl  of),  commander  in  chief  on  the  continent  in  17431  'v- 
j8.  Resigns  his  commission  i  his  character,  iv.  88. 

Stamp  ad  imposed  on  America  in  1765,  v.  141,  154.  Repealed 
in  17661  v.  169. 
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Standing  army,  unsuccessful  attempt  of  king  William  to  intro- 
duce, i.  443  to  445.  Debates  respecting,  in  1717,  iii.  92  to  96. 
Ineffectual  attempt  to  reduce,  in  1732,  »!•  4-17.  Vehement  de- 
bate respecting  the  continuance  of  the  land  forces,  in.  1738, 
iv.  a. 

Stanhope  (lord),  his  unsuccessful  motion  for  repealing  various 
obsolete  penal  statutes,  in  1789,  viii.  138  to  140. 

States  general  convened  at  Versailles  in  1789,  viii.  283.  Assume 
the  appellation  of  National  Assembly  (see  further  that  article), 
viii.  285. 

Steinborst  (lordship  of),  misunderstanding  between  Hanover  and 
Denmark  respecting,  in  1739,  iv.  si. 

Steittkirk,  battle  of,  in  1691,  i.  145. 

Stejer,  convention  of,  in  1800,  xii.  63. 

Stockash,  battle  of,  in  1799,  x*-  95- 

Stormont  (lord),  his  arrogant  conduct  respecting  an  application 
from  America  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  in  1777,  vi. 
491. 

Strafford  (earl  of)   impeached  in  1715,  Hi.  19,  26. 

Strutnsec  (count),  his  rise,  intrigues,  and  execution,  vi.  233. 

Subscription  to  the  thirty,  nine  articles,  petition  from  the  clergy 
against,  in  1771,  v.  361  to  373. 

Subsidies  to  Hesse,  Sweden,  and  Wolfenbuttle,  in  1728,  iii.  333. — 
to  Denmark,  in  1735, iii. 466.  Lavishly  voted  by  parliament  in 
1746,  iv.  194.  Enormous  subsidy  to  Frederick  king  of  Sweden, 
iv.  225.  Subsidy  to  Russia  in  1755,  iv.  269. — to  Prussia  ia 
1758,1?.  390.— to  Sardinia  in  1793,  ix.  53,  147.— to  Prussia  in 
1794,  ix.  161,187,  (parliamentary  motion  respecting,  ix.  181 
to  183.) — to  the  emperor  in  1800,  xi.  356. — to  Portugal  in  i8oxt 
xii.  *33. 

Sunderland  (earl  of),  prime  minister  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
i.  52.  His  duplicity  towards  the  king  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  i.  77,  12*  note.  Taken  into  favour  by  king  William, 
i.  317.  Appointed  lord  chamberlain,  1.425.  Resigns,  i.  445. 
See  also  i.  345  note. 

Supplies  of  the  year  1697  (during  the  war  with  France)  raised 
within  the  year,  i.  407. 

Surinam  taken  in  1799,  xi.  179. 

SuTjaarojf  (marshal),  his  campaign  of  1799  in  Italy,  xi.  102,  114, 
136  to  145. — in  Switzerland,  xi.  148  to  154.  His  death,  xii. 

59- 

Sweden.  See  the  article  Charles  XII.  State  of  affairs  after  that 
monarch's  death,  iv.  152.  Constitution  of  Sweden,  compared 
with  that  of  Great  Britain,  iv.  154  to  160.  Death  of  king 
Frederic  j  accession  of  Adolphus  Frederic,  iv.  223.  Revolu- 
tion in  1772,  vi.  23410238.  Rupture  with  Russia  in  1788, 
viii.  261.  Assassination  of  Gustavus  III,  viii.  489,  Politics 
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of  Sweden  in  1796,  x.  137.  State  of  affairs  in  1800,  xii.  83, 
Angiy  dispute  with  Spain,  xii.  85.  Armed  neutrality  revived 
by  Ruflii  and  Sweden  (see  the  article  armed  neutrality),  xii. 

99- 

Sivift  (dean),  his  factious  and  indignant  opposition  to  govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  iii,  34.3. 

Switzerland,  affairs  of,  in  1798,  x.  460. — hostile  demands  of  the 
French  Directory,  x.  470. — invasion  by  the  French,  x.  474.— 
patriotic  resistance  of  the  democratic  cantons,  x.  475. — reduc- 
tion of  Switzerland,  x.  477  to  4?8.  Campaign  of  1799  in 
Switzerland,  xi.  9.3,  1 34, 145,  148.  Territory  of  the  Valais  de- 
clared a  free  and  independent  state,  xii.  359.  Civil  dissensions 
in  1802,  xii.  419.— armed  mediation  of  France,  xii.  433. — in- 
trigues of  the  British  ministry,  xii.  437.— final  pacification  of 
Switzerland,  xii.  439.— lesentmentof  Bonaparte  at  the  conduct 
of  the  court  of  London  in  this  business,  xii.  451  to  455. 

Sydittbam  (Mr.),  his  interesting  speech  in  favour  of  annual  par- 
liaments, in  1745,  'v-  *77' 

Sydney  (Algernon j,  his  attainder  reversed  in  1689,  i.  133. 

T. 

fagliameato,  passage  of,  by  the  French,  in  the  campaign  of  1797, 

x.  156,257. 
lar/eton  (colonel),  defeated  at  the  Cowpens,  America,  in  1781, 

vii.  238. 

Teneriffe,  unsuccessful  attack  on,  in  1797,  x.  174. 
¥eit  act  passed,  in  1673,  i.    19.     Attempt  to  repeal,  in  1718,  iii. 

124  to  130.— in  1736,  iii.  481.— Mr.  Beaufoy's  motion  for  that 

purpose,  in  1787,  viii.  115  to  1 34.— his  second  motion,  in  1789, 

iriii.  234 — Mr.  Fox's  motion,   in  1790,  viii.  305,  311. — Mr. 

Sheridan's,  in  1794,  ix.  170. 
Thanksgiving  (national),  in  1797,  x.  347. 
Thelivall  (John),  tried  for  high  treason,   in  1794,  ix.  229,  243, 

244. 
Tbeopbilantbropists,  origin  of  the  sect  of,  in  France,  in  1797,  x. 

3S5- 

Thistle,  order  of,  revived  by  queen  Anne,  ii.  198. 

Tburloiu  (lord),  appointed  chancellor,  vi.  403.  His  professed 
contempt  oi  Oriental  literature,  vii.  101  note.  His  conduct 
relative  to  the  regency,  in  1788,  viii.  119.  Causes  of  his  resig- 
nation, viii.  506  note* 

Ticonderago,  repulse  at,  in  1758,  iv.  319.  Taken  in  1759,  iv. 
324. — in  1777-,  vi.  310. 

Tierney  (Mr.),  his  duel  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1798,  x.  380,381. 

Tillotfon  (archbishop),  his  death,  and  character,  i.  341. 

Ttppoo  Saib  succeeds  his  father  Hyder  Ally  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Mysore,  vii.  212.  His  early  successes,  and  horrid  barbarky, 
against  tlit  English,  vii.  zii. — peace,  vii.  215.  War  in 
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and  1791,  viii.  435  to  440.'  His  intrigues  with  the  French  at 
Mauritius  in  1797,  xi.  157.  His  secret  negotiation  with  the 
king  of  Candahar,  xi.  261. — with  the  French  Directory,  xi. 
767. — at  the  courts  of  Poorah  and  Hyderabad,  xi,  268=  Ener- 

fetic  remonstrance  of  the  British  governor-general,  xi.  274. 
ystematic  dissimulation  of  theSultaun,  xi.  277.  He  attempts 
to  excite  the  Ottoman  Porte  against  the  English,  xi.  281.  The 
governor-general  declares  war  against  him,  xi.  284.  Successes 
o*  the  English  army;  investment  of  Seringapatam,  xi.  286. 
The  Sultaun  sues  in  vain  for  peace,  xi.  288.  Seringapatam 
taken  by  storm  ;  heroic  death  of  Tippoo,  xi.  190.  Partition 
of  his  dominions,  xi.  291. 

Tobacco  excise  act  in  1733,  iii.  435  —in  1789,  viii,  252. 

Tobago  taken  by  the  French  in  1781,  vii.  135.  By  the  English 
in  1793,  ix. 108. 

TolentinOy  treaty  of,  in  1797,  x.  251. 

Toleration  act  passed  i.  124  to  130.  Bill  for  enlarging,  rejected 
by  the  lords,  in  1772,  v.  373  to  380,  421  to  427.  Act  for  en- 
larging, in  1780,  vi.  390.  Catholic  toleration  act,  in  1791, 
viii.  366.  Toleration  act  rejected  by  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land, ii.  195,196. — passed,  ii.  361. 

Tone  (Theobald  Wolfe),  his  trial  by  court-martial,  heroic  con- 
fession, and  death,  x.  447,  448. 

Tcoki  (John  Home),  tried  for  high  treason,  in  1794,  ix.  229,  238 
to  Z43. 

Torgan,  the  king  of  Prussia  defeats  the  Austrians  at,  in  1760,  iv. 

4-13- 
Tories,  state  and  principles  of  this   party  at  the  accession  of 

George  I.  iii.  4,  6.     Modern  definition  of  a  tory,  viii.  4. 
Torringtcn  (earl  of),  his  fleet  defeated  by   the  French   in    June 

1690,1.  197  to  199.     Committed  to  the  Tower,  i.  200.     Tried 

and  acquitted,  but  disgraced,  i.  201. 
Touching  for  the  kingVtvil,    made  the  subject  cf  an  office  in  the 

liturgy,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  ii.  159. 
Toulon,  unsuccessful  attempt  against,  in  1707,  $1.279.  Surrenders 

in  trust  to  the  English,   in  1793,   ix.  93. — evacuated  by  them, 

ix.  96,  97. 
To-wnshend  (lord),  secretary  of  state,  at  the  accession  of  George 

II.  ;  his  character,  iii.  326.     Decline  of  his  influence,  iii.  356. 

Resigns,  iii.  365,  366. 

Tonvnskend  (Charles),  his  death  and  political  character,  v.  248. 
Trade  and  •plantations,  board  of,  instituted  in  1786,  viii.  116. 
Traitero us  correspondence  act  passed  in  1793,  ix.  33. 
Translation  of  bishops,  bill   to  prevent,   in  1731,   rejected,  iii. 

395- 

Travendabt,  treaty  of,  in  1700,  ii.  60. 
Treason  act  passed  in    1695,    j.    373.  (Scotch),   ii.   305,   306. — 

respecting  tiie  Pretender,  in  1743,  iv.  142,  146,148. — in  1795, 
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x.  10.  to  14, *i.     Treason  forfeiture  act,  in  1799,  XL.  73.    Sec 

also  the  article  'Trials. 
Trebia  (\\vt),  battle  of,  in  1799,  xi.  138. 
Trenton,  defeat  at,  in  1776,  vi.  163. 
Treviso,  conventionof,  in  1800,  xii.  70. 
Trevor  (sir  John),  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  expelled 

for  corruption,  i.  347. 
Trials  for  high  treason  after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  iii.  38.    In 

Scotland  in  1794.,  ix.  227.     In  London,  in  the  same  year,  ax. 

229  to  246.     Of  O'Connor,  &c.  in  1798,  x.  410  to  434. 
Triennial  bill  passed  in  both  houses,  but  the  royal  assent  refused, 

in  1693,  i.  265.     Passed  into  a  law  in  1694,  i.  340. 
Trinidad  taken  in  1797,  x.  176.     Parliamentary  motion  in  1802, 

tor  preventing  the  importation  of  negroes  into,  xii.  385  to 

387- 

Trinity,  vehement  controversy  respecting,  in  1698;  and  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  on  this  subject,  i.  457  to  459.  Bill  against 
blasphemy,  in  1731,  rejected,  iii.  183  to  187.  Mr.  Fox's  mo- 
tion in  1792,  for  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of,  vii.  419. 

Triple  alliance  in  1668,  i.  12.  14. 

Triple  assessment  imposed  in  1798,  x.  369  to  375, 

Turkey,  war  with  Russia  in  1737,11).  501. — in  1787,  viii.  259-— 
with  Austria  in  1788,  viii.  259. — against  France,  on  the  inva- 
sion of  Egypt  in  1798,  x.  515,  xi.  198,  208,  xii.  31,  45,  (see 
also  the  article  Egypt.")— peace,  xii.  3x7.  Treaty  of  alliance 
v\ith  France,  in  1802,  xii.  458. 

Tuscany,  the  grand  duke  of,  declares  his  neutrality  in  1795,  '*' 
345.  See  also  the  article  Leghorn. 

Tyrol,  the  French  penetrate  into,  in  1799,  *'•  9^« — evacuated  by 
them,  xi.  101. 

U. 

Un claimed  dividends,  attempt  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  seize,  in  1790,  viii. 

354- 

Uniformity  (act  of),  its  consequences  with  respect  to  the  clergy, 
i.  6.  to  9. 

"Uaigeniius"  (bull),  issued,  iv.245. 

Union  with  Scotland  projected  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  i. 
169.  Earnestly  recommended  to  parliament  by  him,  ii.  117. 
English  act  for  treating  of  an  union,  ii.  133. — Scotch  act, 
ii.  138. — unsuccessful  meeting  of  the  commissioners  for 
that  purpose,  ii.  139.  The  commission  declared  void,  in  1704, 
ii.  195.  The  measure  pressed  forward  in  consequence  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  Pretender,  ii.  219.  Further  proceedings  prepa- 
ratory to  an  union,  ii.  234.  Meeting  of  the  commissioners 
of  both  kingdoms ;  articles  of  union  completed,  and  pre- 
sented in  form  to  queen  Anne,  ii.  237  to  240.  The  plan, 
opposed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  exiled  family,  ii.  248  'to  253. 
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Debates  of  the  Scottish  parliament  j  remarkable  speech  oflord 
Belhaven,  ii.  253,  254.  Violent  commotion  excited  in  Scot- 
land, by  the  agitation  ot'this  subject,  ii.  260.  Corruption  used 
in  allaying  the  rage  of  the  opposition,  ii.  262.  Treaty  of  union 
laid  before  the  English  parliament,  and  passed  into  a  law,  ii. 
464.  to  266.  First  parliament  of  Great  Britain  convened,  ii. 
486.  Privy-council  of  Scotland  abolished,  ii.  287.  Questions 
on  the  parliamentary  privileges  of  Scottish  peers,  and  their 
eldest  sons,  ii.  304,  305,  354.  Bill  for  dissolving  the  union, 
rejected  in  the  house  of  lords,  by  a  majority  of  four  voices 
only,  ii._374>  375- 

Union  with  Ireland,  first  intimation  of,  to  the  British  parliament 
in  1798,  xi.  25.  Debates  respecting,  in  the  house  of  commons; 
resolutions  containing  the  overtures  of  union,  xu  27  to  46.— in 
the  house  of  lords,  xi.  46  to  65.  Address  of  both  houses  to  the 
king,  in  approbation  of  the  measure,  xi.  66.  First  intimation 
on  this  subject,  in  the  Irish  parliament,  xi.  75.  Vehement  de- 
bates; house  of  peers  favourable  to  the  measure,  xi.  76.  De- 
bates in  the  commons;  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  xi  76, 
8l.  State  of  parties  in  Ireland  at  this  time,  xi.  85.  The 
ministry  gain  ground  in  parliament,  xi.  86.  Further  debates 
in  the  commons,  xi.  88.  Government  determined  to  persevere, 
xi.  90.  Project  of  union  revived  in  1800,  xi,  362.  Debates  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  xi.  363  to  367. — address  signifying  their 
assent  to  the  conditions  proposed,  communicated  to  the  British 
legislature,  xi.  388.  Proceedings  thereupon  ;  further  debates 
in  the  British  parliament,  xi.  388  to  394.  Act  of  union  passed 
and  ratified  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  xi.  395.  Arrange 
ments  relative  to  the  union,  xii.  144. 

United  Irishmen,  society   of,    established,  ix.   65.    Its  rapid  ex- 
tension, and  treasonable  views,  ix.  342. 

Universal  suffrage ,  duke  of  Richmond's  declaration  respecting, 
in  1784,  viii.  35.     Reflections  on  this  question,  viii.  43. 

Utrecht,  congress  of,  in  1712,  ii.  363  to  365,  369  to  374. 

V. 

Palais  (territory  of  the)  declared  a  free   and  independent  state, 

in  1802,  xii.  359. 

Valencitnnes  besieged  and  taken  by  the  allies  in  1793,  ix.  48,  49. 
Vendee  (La),  rebellion  in,    in  1793,  ix.  85.     Disastrous   British 

expedition  in  1795  for  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the, 

southern  provinces,  ix.    357,  36910378. 
Venice,  Louis  XVIII.  compelled  to  quit  the  territory  of,  in  1796; 

x.  69.     Subversion  of  the  Venetian  government  by  the  Freud? 

in  1797,  x.  165  to  269. 
Pernon  (admiral)  takes  Portobello,  iv.  26. 
Victory  man-of-war,  with  her  whole  crew,  lost  r,t  sea  in    J."4-4s 

iv.  169. 
i 
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Vienna,  treaty  of,  in  1715,  iii.  255  to  259. — in  1730,  iii.  374. — 

in  1734,  iii.  395. 

Vigo  taken,  with  the  fleet  and  galleons,  in  1702,  ii.  150. 
Voluntary  contributions  to  the  expences  of  the  war  in  1794,  ix. 

148. — in  1798,  x.  376. 
Pete  of  credit,  extraordinary,  101734,  iii.  452. 

W. 

Wa%er  (commodore)  attacks  the  Spanish  plate-fleet  in  1708,  ii. 
301. 

Wake  (archbishop),  his  death,  and  character,  iii.  500. 

Wake  (Kidd)  prosecuted  and  sentenced  for  hissing  the  king  ia 
his  procession  to  the  parliament-house,  in  1795,  x>  5- 

Wakefald  (Gilbert)  prosecuted  for  a  libel  in  1798,  x.  497  to  500. 

Wales,  descent  of  the  French  on  the  coast  of,  in  1797,  x.  271. 
See  also  the  article  Prince  of  Wales. 

Walpole  (Horace),  his  reply  to  Mr.  Pulteney  in  the  debate  re- 
specting the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1731,  iii.  413. 

Walpole  (Mr.,  afterwards  sir  Robert)  appointed  secretary  at  war, 
ii.  288.  Expelled  the  house  of  commons  for  corruption,  ii. 
358.  His  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  iii.  77. 
Created  a  knight  of  the  bath,  and  afterwards  of  the  garter, 
iii.  147.  His  high  reputation  as  minister,  iii.  407.  His  cha- 
racter, iii.  419.  His  projects  of  improvement  in  finance,  iii. 
422.  His  tobacco-excise  bill,  iii.  435.  Extraordinary  vote  of 
credit  moved  by  him  in  1734,  iii.  452.  His  sagacious  policy 
respecting  the  dispute  between  Austria  and  Spain  in  1736, 
iii.  47 1.  His  wise  conduct  respecting  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  in  1737,  iii.  502.  His  critical  situation  on  the 
death  of  queen  Caroline,  iii.  509.  Motion  for  his  removal, 
in  1740,  iv.  53.  His  influence  appears  on  the  decline,  iv.  61. 
In  danger  of  an  impeachment;  created  earl  of  Orford,  and 
resigns,  iv.  62.  Review  of  his  administration,  iv.  68.  His 
death,  iv.  188. 

Walton  (captain),  his  laconic  dispatch  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  1718,  iii.  in. 

Wandewasb,  battle  of,  in  1760,  iv.  373. 

War  with  Holland  in  1663,  i.  n. — peace,  i.  12.  With  Holland 
in  1671,  i.  16. — peace,  i.  20.  With  France  in  1689,  i.  148, 
»»6. — proposal  of  France  for  peace;  rejected,  i.  322,  313. — « 
peace,  1.440,  44.2.  With  France  in  1702,  ii.  132. — advance 
made  by  the  French  king  for  peace;  rejected,  ii.  246  to  248. 
• — second  unsuccessful  offer  of  France  for  peace;  its  conse- 
cjuences,  ii.  30710312. — further  offers  of  the  French  king, 
ii.  327  to  330. — clandestine  negotiation,  ii.  345  to  348. — de- 
bates in  parliament  respecting  these  preliminaries,  ii.  351  to 
354. — congress  of  Utrecht,  ii.  363  to  365,  369  to  374.  With 
Spain  in  1718,  iii.  1 1 2 .—debates  in  parliament  respecting, 
in.  1 18  to  izo.  Rupture  with  Russia  in  1726,  iii.  170. — de- 
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bates  in  parliament  respecting,  iii.  zSo.— with  the  courts  of . 
Vienna  and  Madrid  in  1727,  iii.  283,  288.— peace,  iii.  294., 
War  with  Spam  in  1739,  iv.  23,  26,  51.  Great  Britain  en- 
gages in  the  war  of  the  continent  in  1742,  iv.  73.  War  with 
France  in  1744,  iv.  90.— peace,  iv.  199.  With  Fiance  in 
1756,  iv.  304. — ineffectual  negotiation  for  peace,  v.  30.  With 
Spain  in  1762,  v.  67. — general  peace  with  America,  vi, 
139. — with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  in  1780,  vii.  54,  6s. 
—peace,  vii.  340,  346,  569 — debates  in  parliament  respect- 
ing, vii.  34810357.  With  France,  in  1795,  viii.  536. — debates 
in  Parliament  respecting,  ix.  3  1032. — ineffectual  overture  of 
France  for  peace,  in  April  1793,  ix.  51. — Mr.  Fox's  motion 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  in  June  of  that  year,  ix.  62.—* 
British  Declaration,  ix.  in  to  114. — parliamentary  debates 
respecting  the  war  in  1794,  ix.  119  to  135,  14910  151,  155 
to  156,  171  to  iSi. — debates  in  1795,  ix.  277  to  183,  291  tt» 
300,  308  to  313,  x.  7  to  10,  32  to  37,  45. — causes  of  the  na- 
tional delusion,  ix.  283  to  286. — petitions  from  the  cities  of 
London,  York,  Norwich,  &•:.  against  the  war,  ix.  395. — war 
with  Spain,  in  1796,  x.  io8.-*-injudicious  attempt  to  negotiate 
with  France  in  that  year,  x.  109  10115. — second  attempt  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  Lord  Malmesbury  nominated  ambassador 
toParis;  failure  of  the  negotiation,  x.  n;  to  136. — parlia- 
mentary debates  respecting  it,  x.  166  to  184. — debates  re- 
specting the  war,  in  1797,  x.  202  to  205. — fresh  attempt  of 
the  English  .court  to  negotiate}  lord  Malmesbury  a  second 
time  appointed  ambassador}  progress  and  abrupt  conclusion 
of  the  negotiation,  x.  298  10231. — further  debates  respecting 
the  war,  354  to  359. — debates  in  1798 }  extraordinaiy  decla- 
ration of  lord  Grenville,  xi.  4,  23.— overture  of  the  first  coa- 
sul  for  peace  in  January  1800 }  scornfully  rejected,  xi.  305^ 
307. — parliamentary  debates  on  this  subject,  xi.  315  10350. — 
further  debates  respecting  the  war,  xi.  356  to  358. — negotia- 
tion for  an  armistice  in  the  same  year,  xii.  2. — parliamentary 
debates  respecting,  xii.  140  to  143. — war  with  the  northern 
powers  on  the  subject  of  the  armed  neutrality  in  »8oi,  xii. 
181. — parliamentary  debates  on  this  subject,  xii.  410  to  226. 
—unsuccessful  negotiation  with  France  in  that  year,  xii.  241 
to  254. — preliminaries  of  peace,  signed,  and  ratified,  xii.  490 
to  305.— debates  respecting  the  peace,  xii.  338  to  344. — inter- 
val between  the  ^preliminaries  and  the  definitive  treaty,  xii. 
352  to  360. — treaty  of  Amiens  signed,  xii.  360.— observations 
on,  xii.  361  to  366. — parliamentary  debates  respecting,  xii. 
374  to  385. 

Warren  (sir  J.  B.),  naval  victory  gained  by  him  on  the  coast  of 
Ulster  in  1798,  x.  416. 

Warsaw,  horrid  cruelties  practised  at  its  capture  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1794,  ix.  261. 

Washington   (major,  afterwards  general),  appointed  to  a  com- 
mand on  the  Ohio  in  1754,  iv.  257,  262.— chosen  general  and 
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commander  in  chief  of  the  American  army,  vi.  143.  &£- 
treats  across  the  Delawar,  vi.  259.  Resigns  his  commir- 
sion  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  vii.  341,  341.  Resigns 
his  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  in  1796,  x.  95. 

Watt  (Robert)  tried  and  executed  in  Scotland  for  high-treason 
in  1794,  ix.  2*7. 

West  Indies,  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  in,  in  1729,  iii.  340. 
—in  1731,  iii.  393. — disputes  on  this  subject,  iii.  428.  Dar- 
ing insults  of  Spain  in,  in  1738,  iv.  6. — spirited  address  of 
the  house  of  commons  respecting,  iv.  9. — convention  signed 
atPrado,  iv.  10,  (see  the  article  Prado.)  Reduction  of  the 
Swedish  and  Danish  islands,  xii.  282. 

Westminster  election  return  in  1784,  vii.  407.  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings respecting,  viii.  12  to  15,  5810  61. 

Wbarton  (duke  of),  particulars  respecting,  iii.  184  note. 

Wheeler  (admiral)  lost,  with  three  line  of  battle  ships,  off  Gib- 
raltar, in  1694,  i.  335. 

Whigs,  state  and  principles  of,  at  the  accession  of  George  I. 
iii.  5.  Modern  definition  of  a  whig,  viii.  3.  Lord  Moles- 
worth's  ideas  of  a  true  whig,  viii.  342  note. 

Whiston,  letter  addressed  by  him  to  archbishop  Wake  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  against  blasphemy,  in  1721,  iii.  187  to 
189. 

Whit  bread  (Mr.),  his  bill  to  fix  the  price  of  labour,  in  1795, 
rejected,  x.  27. 

Wilberforce  (Mr.),  his  motion  respecting  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  in  1788,  viii.  241  to  448.— .in  1791,  viii.  368. — in 
1792,  viii.  414. — in  1794,  ix.  148. — in  1795,  ix.  318,  x.  34.— 
in  1798,  x.  382  to  385.— in  1799,  *'•  66  to  71.  His  pacific 
motion  in  1795,  ix.  30810  313. 

Wtlkes  (Mr.),  prosecuted  for  the  North  Briton  in  1763,  v.  96. 
Expelled  from  parliament,  v.  106.  Returned  again  for  Mid- 
dlesex, v.  273.  Committed  to  the  king's  bench,  v.  274.  Ex- 
pelled the  house  of  commons  in  1768,  v.  278.  Consequences 
of  his  expulsion,  v.  280  to  284.— ferment  in  the  nation,  v. 
287.  See  also  the  article  Middlesex  election. 

WILLIAM  III.  See  the  article  Orange  (prince  of).  His  charac- 
ter, i.  101.  His  conduct  in  the  debates  of  the  convention  in, 
respecting  a  regency,  i.  106.  Crowned,  jointly  with  his  wife 
the  princess  Mar) ,  i.  107.  Proclaimed  in  Scotland,  i.  136. 
—coronation  oath  on  this  occasion,  i.  137.  Takes  the  com- 
mand personally  in  Ireland,  i,  176.— battle  of  the  Boyne ; 
gallant  conduct  of  the  king,  v.  177,  179. — he  makes  his  pub- 
lic entry  into  Dublin,  i.  182. — subsequent  military  operations  j 
the  king  returns  to  England,  i.  185.  Attends  the  grand 
congress  at  the  Hague,  i.  204  to  209.  Embarks  for  Hol- 
land, to  command  in  person  the  confederate  army;  cam- 
paign of  1691,  i.  213  to  228.  His  unpopularity  at  this  time, 
i.  230.  Disagreement  of  the  king  and  queen  with  the  prince 
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and  princess  of  Denmark,  i.  240.  Takes  the  command  of  the 
confederated  armies  in  person  in  1692  ;  campaign  of  that  year  j 
battle  of  Steinkirk,  i  243.  Conspiracy  against  him,  i.  248. 
Returns  to  England,  i.  252.  Re/uses  the  royal  assent  to  the 
triennial  bill,  i.  265.  Joins  the  confederated  army  on  the 
continent  in  1693  ;  his  heroic  behaviour  at  the  ban,.,  of  Lin- 
den, i.  276. — Returns  to  England,  i.  316.  R  fuses  tne  royal 
assent  to  the  place  bill  j  parliamentary  proceedings  heieupon, 
'•  3Z3»  324-  Returns  to  the  continent,  to  command  the  com- 
bined army,  in  1694,  i.  331  to  339.  His  pussionate  grief  oa 
the  death  of  the  queen,  i.  343,  344,  (ii.  120.)  His  reconci- 
liation with  the  princess  of  Denmark,  i.  344.  Peiple?;:ng  ques- 
tion of  law  started  on  the  queen's  death,  i.  346.  Commands 
the  allied  army  in  the  campaign  of  1695  ;  siege  and  capture  of 
Namur,  i.  361  to  371.  Visits  several  ports  of  the  kingdom* 
'•  37J>  372-  Assassination  plot  against  him,  i.  385  to  399. 
Takes  the  command  of  the  allied  army  in  1696,  i.  400  to  405. 
—in  1697;  campaign  of  that  year;  fruitless  negotiation  with 
James  II.,  i.  425  to  442.  Disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the 
commons  relative  to  the  introduction  of  a  standing  arr,iy, 
1.443,  446-  Visits  the  continent  in  1698 ;  exerts  himself  to 
fix  the  balance  of  power,  i.  464 — his  scheme  of  partition  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  for  that  purpose  on  the  event  of  the 
death  of  Philip  IV.,  i.  466. — returns  to  England,  ii.  a.  Com- 
pelled by  the  commons  to  send  away  his  Dutch  guards,  ii. 
4  to  7.  His  discontent  at  the  general  conduct  of  the  com- 
mons, ii.  10,  13.  Affair  of  the  Spanish  successioncontinued, 
ii.  1 8  to  30.  Great  vexation  of  the  king  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  parliament,,  ii.  49.  Assists  Sweden  against  the  grand  con- 
federacy in  1700,  ii.  57  to  60.  Death  of  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter ;  discontents  respecting  the  partition  treaty ;  intrigues  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender,  ii.  61,  62.  Affair  of  the  Spanish 
succession  continued,  ii.  63  to  76.  Alleged  corrupt  intrigues 
of  the  French  king  with  the  English  parliament,  ii.  78.  Par- 
liamentary addresses,  resolutions,  and  impeachments,  con- 
demnatory of  the  partition  treaty,  ii.  80  to  87,  92  to  95,  116. 
Saving  of  ioo,ooo/.  annually  in  the  civil  list  by  deaths,  appro- 
priated by  the  commons  to  the  public  service,  ii.  88.  Act  of 
settlement  passed,  ii.  88  to  92.  Extraordinary  address  from, 
the  county  of  Kent  to  the  commons,  ii.  95.  Addres- 
ses of  the  two  houses  in  favour  of  a  continental  war,  ii.  96  to 
98.  The  king  visits  Holland  ;  grand  alliance  against  France, 
ii.  too,  101.  Death  of  James  II.;  the  Pretender  proclaimed 
and  recognized  by  the  French  court;  English  ambassador  re- 
called from  France,  ii.  104  to  109.  State  of  the  nation  in, 
1701,  ii.  109  to  114.  Attaint  of  the  Pretender;  oath  of  alle- 
giance imposed,  ii.  115,  118.  The  king  strongly  recom- 
Hiends  to  parliament  an  union  with  Scotland,  ii.  117.  Breaks 
a  S 
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his  collar-hone  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  ii.  117.  His  death, 
it.  1 1 8  to  no. —-and  character,  ii.  no  to  122. 

Windi)iu-tax  first  imposed,  i.  118. 

Wine-excise  act  in  1786,  viii.  106. 

Winterbolham  (Mr  )  tried  for  sedition,  in  1792,  viii.  431. 

Witchcraft.     See  the  article  Conjuration. 

Wofye  (general),  his  expedition  to  Quebec,  iv.  325.— is 
repulsed  at  Montmorenci,  iv.  326. — his  embarrassments,  iv. 
327. — his  surprising  exertions,  iv.  328. — gains  possession  of 
the  heights  of  Abraham}  battle  of  Quebec,  iv.  329. — hi« 
heroic  death,  iv.  330. 

Wood's  copper  coinage  in  Ireland,  affair  of,  iii.  13810  241. 

Woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  discouraged  by  the  English  par- 
liament in  1698,  i.  455,  456,  463. 

Worms,  treaty  of,  in  1743,  iv.  82. 

Jfjoming  (settlement  ot)  destroyed,  vi.  376  to  378. 

Y. 

Yefofrton  (lord),  his  able  speech  in  the  Irish  parliament  in  fa- 
vour of  an  union,  in  1800,  xi.  382  to  384. 

York  (cardinal  of)  receives  a  pension  from  the  king  of  England 
xii.  411. 

York  (duke  of,  brother  to  George  IIJ.),  his  death,  and  charac- 
ter, v.  251. 

York  (duke  of);  commander  in  chief  of  the  English  and  aux- 
iliary troops  on  the  continent  in  the  campaign  of  1793,  ix.  47 
1050.  Totally  defeated  at  Dunkirk,  ix.  81.  Campaign  of 
2794,  ix.  188,  191,  194  to  196. — shattered  remains  of  his 
army  embark  for  England,  ix.  344.  Appointed  commander 
in  chief  of  the  forces  of  Great  Britain,  ix.  395.  Expedition 
to  Holland  in  1799,  xi.  169  to  177. 

York  toiuu,  America,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  army  of  the  co- 
lonists in  the  campaign  of  1782,  vii.  153,  154. 

Yorke  (sir  Joseph),  his  insolent  memorial  to  the  States  General 
in  J777»  vi.  291, 

Z. 

Zemindars,  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  towards,  vii.  75  to  79. 
/.tnta,  victory  or"  the  Imperialists  over  the  Turks  at,  in  1697, 

5.434. 
Zorndorf,  battle  at,  between  the  Prussians  and  Russians,  in  1758, 

iv.  394. 
Zurich,  first  battle  of,  in  the  campaign  of  1799,  x».  H8 — second, 

xi.  150. 
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Books  lately   published  by  PICHARD   PHILLIPS, 
Bridge-street,  1'lack/riars,  to  be  lad  of  all  Booksellers. 

I.  HOLCROFT's   TRAVELS. 

In  Two  elegant  Volumes,  Quarto^  decorated  with  a  great  Number  of 
Viguettes,  with  a  leparate  Atlas  of  large  and  fpJendid  Engravings,  re- 
prefenting  the  principal  Objects  and  Buildings  in  Paris ;  price  Eight 
Guineas  in  Boards,  or,  with  the  Hlates  reduced  in  Size,  and  folded  in 
the  Volumes,  price  Five  Guineas,  in  Boards, 

TRAVELS  IN  GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  FLAN- 
DERS, AND  FRANCE  TO  P^RIS  ; 

With  numerous  Particulars  relative  to  the  prefent  State  of  that  Capital, 

its  Feftivals,  Literature,  Characters,  Paintings,  Muh'c,  Theatres,  Gardens, 

Institutions,  Architecture,  and  efpecially  the  Manners  of  the  People,  &c.  &c. 

By  THOMAS  HOLCROFT. 

II.— The   Second  Edition,  in  Four  handsome  Volumes,  Octavo,   Price 
11    16s.  in  Boards,  eiubelliflied  with  Portraits. 

THE  HISTORY  oFTHELIFEANDAGEop  GEOFFREY 

CHAUCER,    THE    EAHLY    ENGLISH    POt.T; 

Including  Memoirs  of  his  near  Friend  and  Kinsman  JOHN    of  GAUNT, 

Dulie  of  Lancaster. 

This  Work  comprehends  Views  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society,  Manners, 

and  the  Fine  Arts  from  the  Dawn  of  Literature  in  Modern  Europe  to  the 

Close  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  with  Characters  of  the   principal   Per- 

ionages  in  the  Courts  of  EDWARD  the  THIRD  and  RICHARD  the  SECOND. 
By  WILLIAM  GODWIN Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

III. — FLEETWOOD;  or,  THE  NEW  MAN  OF. FEELING,  in  Three  Vo- 
lumes, Price  15s.  in  Boards.  Just  published. 

IV. — THF  ENQUIRER;  or,  REFLECTIONS  on  EDUCATION,  MANNERS, 
arid  LITERATURE,  in  a  Series  of  Essays,  Price  9s. 

V.— CALEB  WILLIAMS,  a  Novel ;  the  Third  Edition,  in  Three  Vo- 
lumes, Price  13s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

VI— AN  ENQUIRY  CONCERNING  POLITICAL  JUSTICE,  and  its 
Influence  on  Morals  and  Happiness,  the  Third  Edition,  in  Two  Vo- 
lumes, Octavo,  Price  18s.  in  Boards. 

VII.— In  Two  elegant  Volumes,  Foolfcap-octavo,  Price  10s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

THE  MILITARY  MENTOR; 

Being  a  SERIES  of  LETTERS  recently  written  by  a  GENERAL  OFFICER 
to  his  SON  on  his  entering  the  Army ;  comprising  a  Course  of  elegant 
Instruction,  calculated  to  unite  in  the  same  Person  the  Characters  and 
Accomplishments  of  the  Gentleman  and  the  Soldier,  illustrated  by  nume- 
rous Examples  and  Anecdotes  from  Ancient  and  Modern  History. 

VIII.  In  Three  Volumes,  Octavo,  Price  30s.  in  Boards, 

ANIMAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Consisting  of  authentic  Anecdotes  and  Characteristic  Traits  of  the  Lives, 
Manners,  and  Economy  of  the  whole  Animal  Creation,  collected  huru 
several  Hundred  of  the  beft  modern  Voyages  and  Travels,  and  from  ex- 
pensive and  scarce  Works  of  Natural  Hiftory,  in  various  Languages,  and 
arranged  according  to  the  System  of  Linnaeus. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  BINGLEY,  A.B. 
Fellow  of  the  LJunxan  Society,  and  late  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 


Valuable  Books  recently  published  ly  RICHARD 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

IX.— A    UNIVERSAL    HISTORY,    ANCIENT 
AND    MODERN; 

Comprehending  a  general  View  of  the  Transactions  ot'  every  Nation, 
Kingdom,  and  Empire  on  the  Globe,  from  the  earliest  Accounts  of  Time,-- 
to  the  general  Peace  of  1802,  in  TWENTY-.FITE  VOLUMES. 

BY  WILLIAM  MAYOR,  LL,D. 
Vicar  of  Hurley  in  Berkihire,  Chaplain  to  the  Karl  of  Moira,  Author  of 

the  British  Nepos,  &c.  &c. 

The  two  editions  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  done  up  in  three  kinds 
of  bindings  at  the  following  prices. 

Common  paper  complete  in   boards .... .. .  -£.4   136 

Ditto  ditto halt-bound 5     OO 

Ditto  ditto calf  gilt 5156 

Fine   and    large    paper    in    hoards 6     .*»  0 

Ditto    ditto half-bound 6166 

Ditto   xiitto calf  gilt 7  10  0 


X.  In  two  large  Volumes,  Quarto,  price  Three  Guineas  and  a  Half  in 
Boards,  illustrated  with  a  very  large  Chart  of  the  Island,  five  Feet  by 
two ;  and  with  numerous  other  Plates : 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  MALTA  ; 

Containing  a  full  and  accurate  Account  of  the  Prefent  State  of  the  Island* 
of  Malta  and  Goza  ;  the  History  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
from  their  first  establishment  in  Malta  till  thebeginningofthe  1 9th  Century ; 
also,  a  Narrative  of  the  Events  which  attended  the  Capture  of  these 
Islands  by  the  French,  and  their  subsequent  Conquest  by  the  English  ; 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  authentic  State  Papers  and  other  Document*. 
BY  THE  CHEVALIER  LOUIS  DE  BOISGELIN. 


XI.  In  Two  very  large  Volumes,  Quarto,  price  Four  Guineas,  in  Boards, 

illustrated  with  nearly  One  Hundred  Engravings, 

A    COMPLETE    SYSTEM    OF    PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE; 

Including  all  the  Modem  Improvements  and  Discoveries,  in  which  the 
Principles  of  Chemistry  are  applied  in  Explanation  of  the  Nature  and 
Composition  of  Soils  and  Manures :  and  those  of  other  Sciences  in  the 
Breeding,  Rearing,  and  fattening  of  different  Sorts  of  Live  Stock. 

The  whole  intended  to  combine  and  explain  fully  and  completely  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Modern  Husbandry. 

By  R.  W.  DICKSON,  M.  D.  of  Heudon,  ia  Middlesex. 

XII.  In  One  very  large  Volume,  Octavo,  price  Half-a-Gninen,  hi  Boards, 

THE  FARMER'S  KALENDAR; 

Containing  Practical  Explanations  of  the  Business  necessary  to  be  per- 
formed, on  various  Kinds  of  Farms  during  every  Month  of  the  Year; 
•with  the  Principles  of  various  new  Improvements,  and  Instructions  for 
executing  them.  BY  ARTHLK  YOUNG,  ESQ.  F.  R  S. 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  Honorary  Member  of  many 
Societies  in  Europe  and  America. 


J.  ADLABD,   PBINTES,   DUKE-STBEET. 
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